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PREFACE 

DEAR  READER:  — 

Thou  wilt  find  somewhat  in  this  book  that  will  dis- 
agree with  thee.  And  in  what  it  disagrees  with  thee 
thou  wilt  find  thy  most  advantage.  If  it  be  not  writ  by 
the  Spirit  mayest  thou  be  enlightened  to  the  answering 
thereof  to  thy  profit.  What  cometh  of  the  Spirit  will 
profit  if  thou  hast  that  "gracious  humility  which  hath 
ever  been  the  crown  and  glory  of  a  Christianly  disposed 
mind." 

There  be  many  books  of  human  making  the  author 
has  consulted  hi  forming  this,  but  that  whereby  he  has 
most  profited  is  the  Holy  Scriptures,  interpreted  by  the 
common  consciousness  of  Apostolic  Christendom  and 
made  vital  by  meditation  and  prayer.  For  all  lovers 
of  Jesus  agree  in  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is 
best  learnt  in  the  companionship  of  those  most  closely 
united  to  Him  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  dispositions  of  our  time  have  engendered  much 
disputation,  and  more  indifference,  along  with  wide- 
spread rejection  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  is  a  sug- 
gestive and  peace-composing  sign  as  betokening  that 
the  reign  of  evil  is  coming  to  an  end,  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 

The  three  principal  forms  of  assault  wear  the  livery 
and  mask  of  science,  of  higher  criticism,  and  of  modern 
thought;  yet  the  truths  for  which  two  stand  make 
them  rather  champions  of  the  faith  than  its  opponents. 
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As  the  discovery  of  the  Copernican  system  was  found 
not  to  contradict  the  Scriptures,  so  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  in  geology  and  of  the  process  of  evolution  do 
not  contradict  them.  As  it  was  not  declared  in  Scrip- 
ture that  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  for  the  sun 
and  moon  did  not  appear  till  the  fourth,  the  word 
written  in  the  rocks  does  not  contradict  that  written  in 
Genesis.  The  evolutionary  process  in  the  formation  of 
the  universe  only  implies  method  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  immanent  Energy  in  directing  it.  The  reign  of 
law  requires  a  lawgiver,  whose  laws,  being  of  His  own 
making,  are  His  and  not  He  their  servant.  They  are 
like  the  keys  of  an  instrument  on  which  the  Divine 
Hand,  bringing  out  new  harmonies,  plays.  In  the 
presence  of  the  new  knowledge  that  all  matter  is  but 
the  expression  of  electricity  and  any  so-called  element 
is  changeable  into  another,  the  objections  to  certain 
miracles  in  the  New  Testament  practically  cease. 

The  modern  study  of  Holy  Scripture  has  revealed 
much  concerning  the  authority  and  origin  of  certain 
books,  the  redactions,  the  employment  of  Babylonian 
material,  the  incorporation  of  folk-lore  and  poetry  into 
them.  It  has  shown  the  human  element  of  the  writers 
in  their  style,  limitations,  and  historical  omissions.  But 
the  regular  and  orderly  development  of  the  types  in  the 
patriarchal  stage  and  in  the  law,  and  the  revealed  provi- 
dential guidance  of  the  Hebrew  race  throughout  its 
history,  the  unity  and  progressive  unfolding  of  the  great 
design  of  a  promised  Deliverer  that  runs  through  it,  are 
witnesses  to  the  f act .  that  a  Mind  other  than  that  of  the 
writers  guided  their  productions.  The  existence  and 
evidences  of  the  human  element  make  by  contrast  more 
significant  the  presence  of  the  divine. 

The  third  opponent  is  modern  thought,  the  most 
advanced  form  of  which  seeks  no  reconciliation  with 
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Christianity,  but  its  overthrow.  It  holds  that  all 
religions  are  controlled  by  development  and  that  this 
presupposes  change,  and  so  final  dissolution.  It  asserts 
that  Christianity  will  therefore  pass  away.  It  rejects 
the  supernatural  or  the  possibility  of  miracles.  It  dis- 
believes in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  As  man's 
sinfulness  is  irreconcilable  with  modern  philosophy, 
redemption,  according  to  it,  has  no  place  in  religion.  It 
denies  as  worthless  the  Christian  principles  of  self-denial 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life.  It 
adopts  for  its  conduct  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  self- 
pleasing  and  self-indulgence.  It  does  not  believe  in  a 
future  heaven,  and  lives  for  this  life  only.  The  vices 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  quoted  without 
reference  to  the  punishments  visited  by  God  upon  them, 
while  these  advanced  thinkers  gloss  over  the  immorali- 
ties of  the  ancient  Greek  life  which  they  commend. 

This  attack  has  nothing  new  in  it.  It  omits  to 
notice  that  Christianity  is  based  on  a  Person  in  a  way 
no  other  religion  is,  and  has  within  it  a  supernatural 
and  indestructible  power  that  insures  it  from  destruc- 
tion. It  is  proved  pragmatically  to  be  the  absolute 
religion  because  it  has  been  found  adapted  to  all  men,  of 
all  nations.  It  is  not  a  series  of  doctrines,  but  a  system 
imparting  spiritual  gifts  proved  to  be  true  by  experi- 
ment and  the  experience  of  millions.  We  Christians 
know  we  have  passed  from  a  mere  natural  into  a  super- 
natural state  of  life.  We  have  been  illuminated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  perception  and  reception  of  the 
faith.  We  do  not  merely  "believe  in  God,  we  have 
come  to  know  Him.  He  dwells  in  us  and  we  in  Him. 
The  Father  and  the  Spirit  make  in  us  their  abode. 
They  fill  us  with  strength  of  will  and  light  of  un- 
derstanding, and  with  a  joy  and  peace  the  world 
cannot  give. 
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In  a  more  modified  form  the  modern  thought  shows 
itself  within  the  Church.  It  rejects  authority.  It  dis- 
believes in  most  of  the  miracles.  It  does  not  hold  the 

Bible  to  be  God's  word.    It  bases  itself,  or  tries  to 

• 

do  so,  on  facts.  It  begins  with  man's  natu/e  and  its 
supposed  needs.  Its  proposed  object  is  to  give  an 
uplift  to  humanity.  Its  means  are  the  development  of 
character  and  an  altruistic  spirit.  It  says  scholasticism 
must  give  way  to  modern  thought.  It  would  not  have 
dogmas  imposed  by  Church  authority.  If  it  recites  the 
creed  it  puts  its  own  interpretation  upon  it,  denying 
the  facts  stated  to  be  facts.  It  regards  the  creed  as  a 
banner  or  symbol  of  a  religious  cause  which  good  men 
are  not  required  to  believe,  but  are  invited  to  follow. 
It  leaves  men  to  believe  as  they  please  and  only  asks 
that  they  be  moral  men,  and  love  their  fellows. 

This  system  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  not  the  product  of  human  thought, 
but  a  revelation,  and  therefore  is  not  changeable.  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  truth  that  the  guardianship  of  this 
revelation  was  committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  Church 
indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  does  not  realize  that 
Christian  character  depends  on  an  actual  and  not  a 
mere  moral  union  of  the  individual  with  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  It  does  not  see  that  dogma  is  like  the  walls 
of  a  well  that  protect  the  water  from  running  to  waste 
and  yet  do  not  hinder,  within  limits,  the  fresh  free 
thought  from  rising  up  within.  It  says  "give  us  reli- 
gion but  not  dogmas,"  which  is  much  like  saying  give  us 
the  heavenly  bodies  but  nx>t  astronomy.  Give  us  flora 
but  not  botany.  Give  us  fauna  but  not  zoology.  Give 
us  atoms  and  molecules  but  not  chemistry.  Theology 
is  as  much  a  necessity  of  religion  as  the  science  of 
geology  is  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  are  a  protection  to  the  unlearned  and  simple 
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from  the  vagaries  of  the  intellectual.  Give  up  dog- 
mas, and  an  undogmatic  church  would  become  a 
whirlpool  of  contradictory  speculations  and  a  mother 
of  unbelief. 

This  phase  of  modern  or  broad  church  thought  has 
been  placed  under  the  papal  ban.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  between  the  condemnation  by  the  whole 
Church  and  by  the  papacy.  It  is  not  that  the  papacy 
represents  only  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
as  in  the  individual  Christian  there  is  a  human  spirit  and 
a  divine  spirit,  so  it  is  hi  the  Church.  The  difficulty 
with  the  papacy  is  that.it,  like  modern  thought,  is  the 
production  of  the  human  spirit.  The  contest  between 
modern  thought  and  the  papacy  is  not  therefore,  as 
is  ordinarily  thought,  one  between  rationalism  and 
authority.  Modern  thought  and  the  papacy  are  both 
manifestations  of  the  human  spirit  in  insubordination 
to  the  divine.  For  the  papacy  is  defended  by  many 
on  the  theory  of  development,  the  same  theory  as  that 
of  modern  thought.1  But  the  method,  the  end,  and 
the  final  result  of  its  development  show  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  human  and  not  of  the  divine  spirit. 

(a)  In  the  contributory  means  of  its  growth  we  find 
frauds  and  forgeries.    Now  God  has  no  need  of  men's 
lies  to  carry  out  His  plans. 

(b)  In  the  end  reached  by  the  development  we  have 
a  double  monarchy,  which  hi  both  aspects  is  a  mani- 
festation of  earthly  wisdom,  of  love  of  power,  and  of  a 
carnal  mind. 

(c)  In  the  final  outcome  we  have  in  the  papacy  a 
repetition  of  Israel's  sin  in  desiring  a  visible  head,  with 
the  result  of  the  division  of  Christendom. 

Thus  both  the  papacy  and  modern  thought  are 
alike  the  outcome  of  the  human  spirit. 

i  For  the  Scriptural  argument  see  "  Christian  and  Catholic." 
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If,  dear  Reader,  thou  wouldest  be  controlled  by 
the  divine  Spirit,  thou  must  first  abide  in  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Catholic  Church  in  which  He  dwelleth.  Given 
by  Christ,  He  entered  into  it  at  Pentecost  and  abides  in 
it  to  this  day.  By  His  presence  the  Church  becomes 
something  more  than  a  divine  society,  it  is  a  spiritual 
organism.  Its  unity,  being  organic  like  that  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  cannot  be  broken.  United  by  the 
Sacraments  to  Christ,  as  living  members  of  this  spiritual 
organism,  we  are  filled  with  its  light.  In  that  light  we 
understand  the  faith  revealed.  The  opinion  of  scholars 
who  live  outside  of  this  sphere  of  divine  illumination 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  the  more  intellectual 
they  are.  It  is  only  in  the  Church,  and  by  the  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  it,  the  truth  is  known. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  be  within  the  body  to  understand 
the  faith,  it  is  also  needful  to  enter  into  its  life.  The 
faith  is  best  understood  by  the  saints.  It  is  by  the 
spiritual  that  things  spiritual  are  discerned.  This  is 
the  law  of  the  Church's  construction  and  interpretation 
of  her  Scriptures.  She  seeks  not  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  writers,  but  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  Author.  And 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  Church  reads  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  put  into 
them  to  be  so  read.  This  was  the  way  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  interpreted  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and 
their  prophecies.  To  the  faithful  within  the  spiritual 
organism,  they  are  a  confirmation  of  the  faith.  To 
those  without,  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  the  same  im- 
port as  to  those  within.  They  are  not  by  themselves 
convincing  proofs  to  the  unbelieving,  and  not  intended 
to  be.  For  the  unbelieving  needs  first  to  be  brought 
under  conviction  of  sin  and  to  be  converted  and  sub- 
mit to  Christ,  and  then  hi  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  fully 
instructed.  It  is  thus  in  the  mystical  body  of  the 
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Church,  and  as  filled  with  the  Spirit,  we  learn  from  the 
Church  as  one  whole  entity  what  Christ  has  revealed  as 
necessary  for  our  salvation,  and  by  acting  on  it  become 
identified  with  Him. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  idea  of  the  present 
book  came  from  a  French  work  published  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  Abbe  Monnier,  but  it  is  not  a  translation, 
the  order  and  general  treatment  being  different,  and 
the  author  would  gratefully  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness to  it.  It  is  said  that  while  of  the  clergy  there  are 
no  better  than  the  Anglican,  the  Anglican  laity  are 
largely  uninstructed  in  the  faith.  This  treatise  it  is 
hoped  will  aid  priests  desirous  of  teaching  their  people, 
by  giving  them  outlines,  easily  filled  up  with  texts  and 
illustrations,  out  of  which  they  can  give  courses  of 
dogmatic  instruction. 

The  signs  of  the  time  call  for  such  instruction,  for 
Christian  character  and  devotion  rest  on  Christian 
dogma.  And  as  hi  preparation  for  the  first  coming 
of  Christ  there  was  a  special  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
development  of  sanctity,  so  the  second  is  to  be  heralded 
by  signs  of  persecution  and  unbelief  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  a  deep  revival  of  saintliness  on  the  other.  The 
Church  is  arising  from  her  slumbers.  The  hearts  of 
men  are  crying  out  for  a  living  Christ  and  a  practical 
Christianity.  In  Rome  men  are  becoming  sick  of  the 
machine,  the  show,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  worldly 
monarchical  system.  They  want  something  more  vital 
in  its  piety,  more  in  touch  with  human  wants.  In  Eng- 
land and  America  men  are  turning  from  the  shallowness 
and  unsatisfactoriness  of  a  disguised  Unitarianism.  It  is 
humbly  believed  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  being 
roused  to  her  great  providentially  protected  and  designed 
mission.  She  has  a  message  to  all  people.  May  God 
unite  and  inspire  her  to  bear  it. 
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The  joyous  end  is  drawing  nigh  when  the  predestined 
number  of  the  elect  will  be  completed  and  the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  glorious  com- 
ing of  His  Divine  Majesty.  Then  the  systems  developed 
by  the  human  spirit  of  sects  and  papacy  will  be  scorched 
up  in  the  divine  light,  and  the  Church  will  be  finally 
purified.  Then  the  temporarily  allowed  permission  of 
evil  and  sin  will  cease,  and  Goodness  will  finally  tri- 
umph. The  faithful  will  be  gathered  into  glory  and, 
upheld  in  sinlessness,  will  be  eternally  blessed.  The 
wicked  will  be  unable  to  sin,  for  grace  being  withdrawn 
it  cannot  be  resisted,  and  neither  without  it  can  any 
repent.  The  state  of  each  will  thus  be  eternally  fixed. 
"He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still;  and  he  that 
is  filthy  let  him  be  filthy  still;  and  he  that  is  righteous 
let  him  be  righteous  still;  and  he  that  is  holy  let  him 
be  holy  still."  "He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith, 
Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus." 

C.  C.  FOND  DU  LAC. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RELIGION 

AND  MAN'S  END 
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GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION. 


Religion 

in 
general. 


As  revealed 
in  regard 
to  man. 


As  to  the 

Christian. 


Its  preserva- 
tion, de- 
velopment, 
and 
witnesses. 


Catholic  Doctrine  considered  in  its  nature. 

The  duty  of  studying  it  and  the  dispositions  necessary 
for  its  right  understanding. 

Its  sources  in  tradition,  revelation,  cpnciliar  decisions, 
the  common  consent  and  the  Christian  consciousness. 

Religion  in  general  considered  in  its  nature,  its  neces- 
sity, its  origin,  its  end. 

As  revealed,  religion  has  regard  to  our  duties  as  man 

to  God  and  as  man  to  man. 
It  involves  our  belief  in  God,  our  worship  of  Him  and 

submission  to  His  will. 
It  defines  our  duties  to  our  neighbour,  our  parents, 

and  all  men. 
It  enforces  the  proper  subordination  of  the  parts  of  our 

threefold  nature,  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

In  regard  to  our  duties  as  Christians,  it  involves  our 
belief  in  the  injury  our  nature  has  received  by  Bin,  its 
loss  of  grace  and  its  inability,  without  aid,  to  attain 
a  heavenly  state. 

It  calls  on  us  to  acknowledge  our  sins  and  accept  Christ 
and  His  terms  of  mercy  as  our  promised  Redeemer. 

It  enjoins  the  use  of  all  the  sacramental  means  of  grace 
provided  for  our  protection  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment. 

It  bids  us  work  for  the  increase  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
and  for  the  elevation  of  humanity. 

It  requires  us  to  worship  God  outwardly  in  the  way 
ordained  by  Him  and  inwardly  with  our  whole  heart, 
soul,  and  mind. 

Its  preservation  in  the  world,  in  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  the  Christian  Church. 

Its  progressive  developments  from  primitive  times  and 
the  revelation  of  the  law  to  its  completeness  in  Christ. 

Its  existing  monumental  witnesses,  science,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Jewish  people,  the  extension  of 
Christianity,  its  effect  on  civilisation. 

The  testimony  of  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  continuance  of  the  Church,  the  true 
Christian  life. 


Its  title  to  our  reception. 

The  blessings  it  brings,  generally  and  individually. 


CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE 


THE  CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE  AS  A 
STUDY  ONE 
OUGHT  TO 
UNDERTAKE. 


Its  necessity 
is  founded 


Its 
advantages. 


The  disposi- 
tions of  the 
heart  and 
mind  and 
will  neces- 
sary to  profit 
by  it. 


Its  sources 
are 


upon  the  intrinsic  importance  of  everything  relating 
to  religion; 

upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  elementary  notions 
received  in  our  childhood; 

upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing  our  obliga- 
tions to  God,  to  our  neighbour  and  to  ourselves; 

upon  the"  need  of  fortifying  oneself  against  the  sophisms 
of  the  world,  and  of  providing  a  way  of  escape  from 
its  errors. 


It  satisfies 
the  intelli-  • 
gence  by 


It  is  for 
the  heart 
the  source 


the  sublimity  of  its  doctrines, 
the  exactness  of  its  reasonings, 
the  certainty  of  its  proofs. 
,  its  pervading  common  sense. 

of  the   most  noble   and   most  elevated 

sentiments, 
of    the     sweetest    and    most    powerful 

emotions, 
of    the    strongest    and    most    enduring 

motives. 


1st.  Prayer,  because  God  is  the  source  of  all  light  and 

truth,  and  the  Truth  is  apprehended  in  the  Light 

He  gives; 

2nd.  The  banishment  from  one's  spirit  of  all  preju- 
dices and  adverse  predispositions; 
3rd.  The  search  for  the  truth  with  entire  good  faith, 

not  allowing  oneself  to  be  stopped  by  difficulties  in 

matters  of  minor  importance; 
4th.  Contentment  with  proof  proper  to  the  subject; 

not  demanding  a  demonstration,  of  which  the  subject 

is  not  capable; 
5th.  The  acceptance  of  the  truth,  once  sufficiently 

proved,  although  one  does  it  at  the  cost  it  demands; 
6th.  The  constant  remembrance  that  it  is  not  enough 

to  intellectually  accept  religious  truth,  but  that  one 

must  act  on  it  in  order  to  know  it; 
7th.  As  religion  is  not  the  mere  revelation  of  doctrines 

but  is  embodied  in  a  Person,  Jesus  Christ,  its  essence 

lies  in  our  union  with  Him. 

1st.  The  Ancient  Traditions,  scattered  throughout  the 
world. 

2nd.  The  Old  Testament  the  /  the  primitive  and 
depository  of  \  Mosaic  revelations. 

3rd.  The  New  Testament  containing  the  completed 
revelation  of  God  to  man  by  and  in  Christ. 

4th.  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  i  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells,  and  through  which  Christ  acts  and 
speaks. 

5th.  The  Apostolic  traditions  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  practice  of  the  Church. 

6th.  The  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the 
undivided  Church,  and  the  common  consent  of 
Catholic  Christendom. 

7th.  The  Liturgical  books  received  in  the  Church. 

8th.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers,  Doctors,  and  Theo- 
logians of  acknowledged  authority. 

9th.  The  general  Christian  consciousness  which  bears 
a  corroborative  witness  to  the  Church's  faith. 

1  The  appointed  guardian  of  the  faith,  a  spiritual  organism. 


RELIGION  IN  GENERAL 


ABTICLE  II.     NOTIONS  TOUCHING  RELIGION  • 


in  General, 

Its  Revealed  Duties, 

Its  Preservation, 

Its  Existing  Monuments, 

Its  Blessings. 


„ 

RELIGION 

IN 

GENERAL. 


Its 

Nature 


in  the 
widest 
sense 


It  is 

the  bond 
which 
unites 


God  to  man  by  His  Sovereignty  and 

goodness, 

man  to  God  by  submission  and  love, 
man  to  man  by  love  and  righteous- 
ness. 


in  a 

narrower 

sense 


In  the  relation  to  God,  it  is  the  worship  which  is 
due  to  Him  inwardly  and  outwardly,  in  private 
or  in  public. 

Objectively,  as  fit  is  an  har-    (  creeds,  duties, 


an  appointed 
institute_  or 
rule  of  We 


i  monious 
[  union  of 


Subjectively, 
in  reference  to   f  it  is  the 
the  Spirit,  as  a  \  knowledge 
mental  act 


<  outward  acts 
I  of  piety. 

of  God  and  His 

perfections, 
of  oneself  and  of 

one's  needs, 
of  one's  duty  in 

this  life, 
of  one's  destiny 

in  another. 


of  the 
will  and 
affections 


reunite 
oneself 
with  God 


by  belief  on  part  of  the 


Its 

Necessity 
results 


Its 

Origin 


Its  end 


on  the  side 
of  God  from 


on  the  side 
of  man 


on  the  side 
of  his  duties 


to  be  legiti- 
mate, could 
not  come 
except 
from  God, 


heart, 

by  the  submission  of 
the  will, 

by  the  practice  of  out- 
ward acts  of  worship. 


His  inherent  right  as  Creator, 
His  absolute  authority  as  Sovereign  Lord, 
His  infinite  loveliness  and  Supreme  Goodness, 
His  free  gifts  as  our  good  God  and  the  Lover 
of  man. 

on  account  of  his  position  as  a  creature  of  God, 
on  account  of  his  infinite  inferiority, 
on  account  of  his  need  of  happiness, 
on  account  of  the  benefits  he  has  received 
from  God. 

on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  a 
true  solid  basis  for  moral  obligations  without 
religious  principles. 

because  God  alone  is  the  Creator  and  there- 
fore the  owner  of  man, 

because  the  Maker  alone  has  the  right  to  order 
the  manner  in  which  He  shall  be  served, 
because  man  would  never  have  known  how  to 
attain  his  final  happiness  if  God   had  not 
revealed  it  to  him. 


( here,  by  grace  to  elevate  and  transform  and  unite  man  to  God 
I    in  all  parts  of  his  being, 

1  hereafter,  in  glory,  through  a  secured  sinlessness  to  make  him 
[    partaker  of  eternal  bliss. 


DUTIES  OF  REVEALED   RELIGION 
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REVEALED 
RELIGION. 
ITS 

FUNDA- 
MENTAL 
DUTIES. 


In  regard 
to  our 
duties 
as  man. 


Our  duty 
towards 
God  is  to 
believe 
in  Him 


Our 
obliga- 
tions 


In  regard 
to  our 
duties  as 
Chris- 
tians. 


Work 


Worship 


One  and  only  one  Creator  of  all  origins. 
The  directing  Energy  of  all  developments. 
The  Sustainer  of  all  existences  by  His  immanence. 
The  Supreme  Governor  here  and  Rewarder  of  man 
in  another  life. 


f  Faith. 

Adoration  and  Prayer. 
Confidence  and  Love. 
Recognition  of  His  will  and  submis- 
sion to  it. 


God 


towards 
our 

neighbour 
are 


oneself 


to  our 
parents 


towards 
all 


the  main- 
tenance 
of  a 
proper 
subordi- 
nation in 
our 

threefold 
nature. 


f  to  obey  them  in  childhood, 
•j  respect  them  in  age. 
(.  aid  them  in  poverty. 

To  love  our  relations  and 

friends, 
to  forgive  our  enemies  as 

we  would  be  forgiven, 
to  seek  the  betterment  of 

mankind. 

The  soul  to  rule  the  body 
that  it  be  not  given  to 
unregulated  desires  and 
drag  man  down  into  ani- 
malism. 

The  spirit  to  rule  the  soul, 
that  the  man  be  not  ruled 
by  the  soul's  independ- 
ent reasonings,  nor  made 
worldly  through  covet- 
ousness. 

The  Holy  Spirit  to  rule 
the  human  spirit  so  that, 
the  human  spirit,  being 
by  submission  free  from 
pride,  may  be  enlightened 
by  God. 

in  the  fact  of  the  injury  done  to  human  nature  by 
sin  and  its  transmitted  effects. 

in  the  promise  of  Redemption  and  Elevation 
through  Christ. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  accept  the  account  in 
Genesis  of  the  original  trial  and  fall  of  man  other 
than  as  allegorical.  The  fact  of  Man's  impaired 
nature  and  need  of  divine  aid  is  obvious. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  Christ  came  merely  to 
restore  man  to  a  former  condition.  He  came, 
unbaffled  by  man's  sin,  to  elevate  him  to  a  higher 
degree  of  life  by  union  with  Himself. 

In  order  to  this  union  it  is  needful  to  use  all  the 
sacramental  means  of  grace  provided  for  it. 

for  the  increase  of  God's  righteousness  among  men, 
for  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
for  the  keeping  of  our  faith  a  bright  and  living  faith, 
for  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  and  the  elevation 
of  mankind. 

by  offering  oneself  to  God, 
by  offering  the  ordained  worship  and  sacrifice, 
by  keeping  holy  one  day  in  the  week, 
by  worshipping  God  in  the  prescribed  Liturgy  of 
the  Church. 


REVEALED   RELIGION 


was  maintained  from  earliest  times  in  simple  forms  of 
belief  in  God  and  His  promises. 
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REVEALED 
RELIGION. 


Its 
Preservation 


Its 

Progressive 

Development. 


Its 

Existing 
Monuments. 


was  later 
dis- 
figured 


has  been 
neverthe- 
less pre- 
served 


by  the  caprices  of  human  imagination, 
by  the  unruly  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
by  the  pride  of  the  human  intellect, 
by  contact  with  heathen  nations, 
by  the  introduction  of  sensual  idolatry. 


under  the  hundred  absurd  fables  of  paganism, 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  humble  souls  every- 
where, 

in  the  body  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  finally 
in  the  body  of  the  Christian  Church. 


Simple  and  childlike  under  the  dispensation  of  the  primi- 
tive revelation  made  to  the  Patriarchs. 

More  developed  under  the  dispensation  of  the  revelation 
made  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

Perfected  under  the  dispensation  of  the  third  revelation 
foretold  by  the  two  first,  as  their  complete  development, 
and  which  was  brought  into  operation  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Notwithstanding  its  changes,  always  one  in  its  object, 
which  is  constantly  Jesus  Christ.  At  first  promised,  then 
waited  for,  at  last  Who  came. 


The  punishment  and  preservation  of  the  Jewish  people, 
as  not  destroyed,  but  left  without  priesthood  or  Tem- 
ple worship  and  scattered  throughout  the  world,  a  wit- 
ness of  the  coming  and  of  their  rejection  of  the  promised 
Messiah. 

The  extension  of  Christianity  among  the  most  intellectual 
nations. 

It  has  held  its  own  in  spite  of  the  most  persistent  at- 
tacks. 

From  the  beginning  its  claims  have  been  most  rigorously 
scrutinised.  It  came  out  victorious  over  Paganism. 

It  was  not  submerged  by  the  deluge  of  Barbarianism. 

It  overcame  the  attacks  of  Mohammedanism. 

It  met  the  new  learning  of  the  16th  Century  and  is 
meeting  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  19th.  They 
are  not  found  to  contradict  any  Dogma  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Its  proved  fitness  to  be  the  universal  religion,  and  so 
God's  greatest  gift  to  man. 

It  has  proved  its  value  in  the  civilisation  it  has  wrought,  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  mitigation  of  war,  the  eleva- 
tion of  woman,  its  thousand  charitable  institutions,  the 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  freedom  it  has  brought; 
social,  as  teaching  self-government;  intellectual,  as  sub- 
stituting certainty  for  speculation;  moral,  as,  by  its  aid, 
making  man  free  to  keep  the  law  of  his  being. 


REVEALED   RELIGION 


REVEALED  RELIGION.    ITS  MONUMENTS  AND  PERFECTION 


§4 

REVEALED 
RELIGION. 
ITS 

EXISTING 
MONUMENTS. 


However  regarded  as  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  by  the  higher 
critics,  yet  they  contain  the  records  of  primitive  traditions. 

The  faith  of  the  Jewish  people  and  God's  purposes  as  revealed  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  and  His  dealing  with  the  chosen  people. 

The  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation  form  a  group  by  themselves  wherein 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  guiding  the  Apostles  into  a  remembrance  of 
Christ's  words  and  a  fuller  understanding  of  them. 

The  Gospels,  containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ; 
Sunday,  a  weekly  memorial  of  His  resurrection;  the  Sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  living  witnesses  of  His  teaching 
and  of  His  abiding  presence  in  His  Church. 

The  Church,  Apostolic  and  Catholic,  which  neither  the  Roman  power, 
nor  the  heresies  and  divisions  within,  nor  the  Mahometan  invasion, 
nor  false  prophets  of  any  kind,  nor  the  debasing  influence  of  worldli- 
ness  or  sensuality,  nor  the  solvents  of  modern  criticism  and  unbelief, 
could  destroy,  but  which  bears  within  herself  the  indestructible  life 
of  her  risen  Lord. 

The  great  religious  orders  bearing  witness  to  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  enable  men  to  set  at  naught  the  world's  honours  and  lead  conse- 
crated lives;  together  with  the  body  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  Saints, 
in  whom  the  supernatural  indwelling  of  Christ's  life  is  seen  manifested. 


CHRISTIANITY 
THE  PER- 
FECTION OF 
REVEALED 
RELIGION. 


Its  Titles 
to  our 
Considera- 
tion. 


It  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  God  has  made  to  man 
during  past  ages. 

It  is  the  realisation  of  the  types  and  symbols  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  especially  in  the  sacrifices  and  divinely 
ordered  mode  of  worship. 

It  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  made  by  the 
prophets,  concerning  Christ  and  His  Kingdom. 

It  is  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  all  the  privileges  and  cov- 
enanted blessings  of  the  law,  which  order  Christ  came 
"not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil." 

It  is  the  unfolding  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  into  the  new, 
higher  and  more  spiritually  endowed  one,  being  the 
fruit  of  which  the  old  was  but  the  blossom. 

It  is  the  successor  of  the  ancient  order  of  worship,  litur- 
gical, sacrificial,  ceremonial,  choral.  The  Jewish  ordi- 
nances being  transformed  into  grace-communicating 
sacraments,  like  as  Christ  changed  the  water  into  wine. 

It  is  the  bringer  in  of  the  new  order  of  grace,  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  penalty  of  sin  by  the  death  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  of  our  clothing  with  the  Righteousness  of 
God  by  faith.- 

It  comes  to  bless  and  elevate  all  our  earthly  joys,  fortify 
us  to  bear  our  trials,  increase  our  happiness  in  this  life 
and  secure  for  us  a  blessed  eternity. 


THE  BLESSINGS  RELIGION  BRINGS 


Reconciliation  with  God. 

Forgiveness  of  man's  sin,  the  blotting  out  of  a  guilty  past. 

The  elevation  of  man's  nature,  through  union  with  the 
nature  of  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  the  becoming  a  son 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  proffered  possibility  of  attaining  through  union  here 
by  grace,  a  supernatural  end  or  further  union  with  God 
in  bliss  and  glory. 


BLESSINGS 

RELIGION 

BRINGS. 


Generally. 


Individually. 


Socially. 


It  enlightens  and  elevates  the  intellect  by  the  verities  it 
reveals  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  ennobles  and  strengthens  the  will  by  its  moral  and  spir- 
itual maxims  and  the  enabling  gifts  of  grace. 

It  comforts  and  fortifies  weakened  humanity  by  the  loving 
sympathy  of  Christ  with  whom  it  is  united. 

It  purifies  and  sanctifies  the  senses  by  the  practices  of 
devotion  and  the  holy  ceremonial  of  the  Liturgy. 

It  satisfies  all  the  noblest  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the 
heart  desirous  of  happiness  and  finding  it  in  union  with 
God. 

f  by  the  spirit, 

It  unites  God  and  man  I  by  the  heart  and  will, 
{ by  the  senses. 

It  regenerates,  reconstructs,  recreates  man  and  secures  for 
him  an  Eternity  of  Bliss. 

It  fills  man's  present  life  with  joy  and  hopefulness.  It  dis- 
sipates the  fear  of  death,  imparts  moral  courage,  makes 
life  worth  living. 

It  lifts  man  above  life's  troubles,  enriches  and  sanctifies 
all  his  blessings,  endows  him  with  a  present  nobility  of 
soul,  gives  Him  an  abiding  peace. 


It  blesses  the  family,  giving  it  a  sacramental  character, 
making  it  a  type  of  the  Trinity,  sanctifying  all  its  joys 
and  all  its  trials. 

It  unites  man  in  a  new  tie  of  brotherhood,  develops 
philanthropy,  promotes  the  peace  of  nations,  and  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  governed. 
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INSUFFICIENCY  OF  REASON 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  FIRST  PART 

REASON  BBOUQHT  UNDER  SUBJECTION  BY  JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

C  Insufficiency  of  Reason. 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION.  i  Necessity  of  Faith. 

[  Agreement  of  Faith  and  Reason. 


[owes  homage  to  God,  for  all  that  he  has  received  from  Him; 
Man  4  has  received  from  Him  all  he  is  and  all  he  has; 

{ owes  himself  then  entirely  to  God. 


Man  has      f  capable  of  knowing  the  truth; 
received  an  I  which  longs  constantly  after  the  truth; 
intelligence  |  which  is  too  limited  to  know  and  comprehend  all  truth; 
[  which  easily  takes  error  for  truth. 


ignorance  of  many  things,  even  in  realm  of  nature; 
the  need  to  be  enlightened  upon  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant 
or  which  he  does  not  understand ; 

the  necessity  to  be  taught  if  he  wishes  to  be  enlightened ; 
the  need  to  listen  to  those  wiser  than  himself. 


possesses  infinite  knowledge  of  all  things; 

knows  and  comprehends  all  possible  truths; 

cannot  reveal  aught  of  Himself,  but  that  which  is  mysterious; 

is  of  all  truths  the  most  profound  and  the  most  wonderful; 

has  reserved  to  Himself  the  imparting  of  the  knowledge  of 

the  mysteries  He  judges  best  to  reveal  to  man; 
is  the  Truth  itself,  a  Shelter  from  all  error; 
has  every  right  to  be  believed  on  His  Word  whatever  He 

judges  best  to  reveal  of  Himself  and  His  will. 


that  mysteries  are  not  only  probable,  but  also  inevitable  for 
man,  in  the  material  universe  and  much  more  in  things 
immaterial  and  spiritual; 

that  religion  in  general,  and  any  prescribed  religion  whatever, 
cannot  be  truly  divine,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  teaches 
mysteries; 

that  a  religion  that  has  no  mysteries,  is  by  that  alone  con- 
victed of  being  but  a  human  invention; 

that  man  should  submit  his  limited  intelligence  to  the  infi- 
nite intelligence  of  God,  as  soon  as  it  is  proved  to  him  that 
such  or  such  a  mystery  is  revealed  by  God,  even  thougli  he 
does  not  comprehend  it. 


But  in 

him                   • 
exists 

INSUFFI- 
CIENCY OF 
REASON 

AND  NE- 

On His 
side 
God  alone 

CESSITY  OF 
FAITH. 

Hence 
it 
follows 

Thus  to        [  to  have  trust  in  God; 

submit  the  ]  to  render  homage  to  the  infinite  intelligence  of  God ; 

Reason  is     [to  fulfil  one's  first  duty  to  Him. 


AGREEMENT  OF  FAITH  WITH  REASON 


AGREEMENT 

OF 

FAITH 

WITH 

REASON. 


possible,  because  it  never  exceeds  the  Omnipotence  of  God ; 
expedient,  because  nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  inter- 
course between  a  father  and  his  children,  instructing  them 
The  fact  of       in  those  things  useful  or  necessary  to  them, 
revelation   •  {  because,  chiefly,  without  this  help,  man  could 

was  not  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  truths 

necessary  \    pertaining  to  his  destiny. 

because,  after  having  known  them,  he  allowed 
them  to  become  obscured  by  idolatries. 


the  first  time  in  a  limited  degree,  to  our  earliest  ancestors, 

God  speaking  through  nature  and  conscience,  and  in  other 

ways, 
a  second  time  to  the  Hebrew  people,  through  the  ministry 

of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  to  preserve  and  develop  the 

primitive  revelation, 
a  third  time  to  the  entire  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  perfect 

the  design  of  the  preceding  revelations  and  make  known 

the  full  counsel  of  God  respecting  man's  redemption  and 

elevation  to  glory. 


It  was 
given 


It  rests 


In  accom- 
plishing it, 
God 


upon  the  same  necessity  already  stated; 

upon  the  traditions  of  all  ancient  people; 

upon  the  unanimous  faith  of  Israelites  and  Christians,  each 
one  of  whom  it  concerns; 

upon  monuments  and  wonders,  which  surround  us  as  liv- 
ing witnesses  to-day. 


has  allowed  the  human  mind  full  exercise  of  its  natural 

powers ; 

has  never  humiliated  it; 
has  only  supplemented  man's  natural  powers  in  reference 

to  supernatural  truths; 
has  ennobled  and  elevated  man  in  opening  to  him  the 

world  of  the  supernatural; 
has  done  an  act  of  goodness  and  benevolence  to  man. 


Hence 


[nothing  is  more  favourable  to  reason  than  revelation; 

I  nothing  is  more  conformable  to  reason  than  submission  to 

]    its  teachings; 

{  nothing  is  in  better  accord  than  reason  and  faith. 


The  truths 

are 

contained 


To  refuse 
to  believe 
them  is 


m  the  Holy  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 

in  the  decisions  of  the  seven  Ecumenical  Councils; 

in  the  common  consent  to-day  of  the  Apostolic  Church; 

in  the  Apostolic  traditions; 

abridged  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds. 


to  go  against  reason ; 

to  put  aside  Christ  and  His  Church; 

to  put  one's  intelligence  above  that  of  God; 

to  refuse  Him  the  homage  of  reason; 

to  deny  the  Eternal  Veracity  of  God. 


PART    ONE 
SUMMARY   AND   ANALYSIS   OF   CATHOLIC   DOCTRINE 


PART   I 


SUMMARY   AND   ANALYSIS   OF   CATHOLIC   DOCTRINE 


THE  REASON 
ENLIGHTENED. 


Man  unable  by  himself  to  solve  the  problems  concerning  his  nature 

and  destiny  needs  Divine  help. 
The  problems  presented  and  the  enlightenment  given  considered 

under  five  heads: 


God. 


Man. 


( Proofs  of  His  existence. 

I  His  Attributes. 

1  His  interior  Nature  —  Trinity,  etc. 

[  His  external  operations  in  creation  and  redemption. 


(Body 
His  threefold  nature  composed  of  \  Soul  and 

{  Spirit. 

His  origin  and  destiny. 
His  degeneration  and  restoration. 

His  possible   supernatural  elevation  to  a  blissful  union 
with  God  in  eternity. 


His  Pre-existence. 
His  Incarnation. 

f  hidden, 
His  visible  life  on  earth   <  public, 

[  suffering. 
His  character. 
His  redemption. 
His  glorified  life. 
His  divinity  and  the  heresies; 

The  final  surrender  of  the  Kingdom,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all. 


In  general  as  a  Religious  Society: 


Jesus 
Christ. 


The 

Catholic 

Church. 


In  its  nature  and  establishment. 
Its  threefold  divisions. 
Its  visibility  and  notes. 
The  unity  of  its  parts. 
Its  preservation. 

In  its  organisation: 
Its  head,  the  Apostolic  College,  the  Hierarchy. 


As  the  Kingdom,  the  living  Temple,  the  Family  of  Christ;    His 
Mystical  Body  and  Bride. 

The          ( relative  to  each  one  in  particular;          . 
Future    |  relative  to  mankind  as  a  whole; 
Lift-  [  relative  to  its  nature  and  its  duration. 
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THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD 


DOGMA.     THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH 
CONSIDERED  RESPECTING 


God. 

Creation. 
Man. 

Jesus  Christ. 
The  Church. 
The  Future  Life. 


( His  Existence. 

CHAPTER  I.     GOD  CONSIDERED  J  His  Attributes. 
IN  RESPECT  OP  1  His  Internal  Operations. 

( His  External  Operations. 


ARTICLE  I.    THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD 


§1 

EXISTENCE 
OF  GOD, 
PROOFS. 


Onto- 
logical 
or 

Meta- 
physical 


A  First  uncaused  Cause  is  necessary  to  explain  the  existence  of 
contingent  beings. 


(a)  For  something  has  always  existed. 
If  not,  then  once  nothing  existed. 
As  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  come,  it  would  follow  that 

nothing  now  exists. 

But  we  know  that  we,  i.e.,  somethmg,  exists. 
Therefore  something  has  always  existed. 


(b)  What  is  it?    Is  it  matter  and  force? 

These  always  depend  on  some  antecedent. 

They  could  not  therefore  have  always  existed. 

What  has  existed  always  can  have  no  antecedent  or  begin- 
ning. 

For  what  has  a  beginning  could  not  already  have  existed. 

It  must  therefore  be  a  will  or  self-stirring  Force,  which 
requires  no  antecedent,  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
existence  of  contingent  beings. 


The  idea  possessed  by  man  of  the  Infinite,  etc.,  goes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God. 


The  universal  idea  of  the  Infinite,  pervading  the  thoughts  and 
desires  of  human  nature,  would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause 
if  the  Infinite  had  no  existence. 


The  spiritual  desires  which  are  inherent  and  universal,  being 
part  of  the  constitution  of  man,  must  have  their  counterpart 
in  realities;  just  as  the  existence  of  those  things  necessary  to 
the  gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites,  could  be  proved  from 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 


THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD 
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The  way  the  mind  of  man  wosks  shows  it  to  be  in  connection 
with  mind  other  than  its  own. 

Man  finds  himself  endowed  with  the  facility  of  memory.  He 
does  not  trust  it  because  by  experience  he  has  found  it  to  be 
trustworthy.  He  begins  by  trusting  it.  He  does  so  because 
he  is  born  in  union  with  some  Mind  on  whom  his  thought 
depends. 

He  reasons.  In  reasoning  he  is  obliged  to  follow  certain  laws 
of  thought.  He  did  not  make  them,  but  is  obliged  to  obey 
them.  There  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  Reason  other  than  his  own. 


r> 

PHOOFS 
(continued) . 


From 

Nature 

of 

Man. 


From 

the 

Cosmos. 


His  understanding  cognises  "universals,"  and  so  comes  to 
know  "law";  which  is  something  the  reasoning  faculty  can- 
not attain  unto  as  it  can  only  arrive  at  probabilities.  If  law, 
however,  exists  objectively  to  man,  then  there  is  a  Mind  that 
utters  it. 

He  wills  and  acts  on  the  law  of  "causation."  Cause  is  not  a 
term  applied  to  our  observed  succession  of  things.  It  is  as 
indigenous  to  our  mentality  as  digestion  is  to  our  bodies.  It 
not  only  connotes  necessary  antecedents  to  all  contingent 
beings,  but  no  antecedent  so  far  as  Cause  itself  is  concerned. 
There  is  then  a  First  Cause  or  Creator. 

His  heart  loves.  It  finds,  however,  naught  here  that  can  fully 
satisfy  his  desires  and  aspirations,  which  reach  into  a  future 
and  seek  a  completed  happiness  of  being  in  union  with  the 
Love  that  made  it.  There  is  a  Father  that  loves  His  child. 

His  conscience.  Conscience  is  the  action  of  man's  spiritual 
nature,  knowing  and  acting  together  with  God.  This  spir- 
itual faculty  is  in  health  and  joy  or  the  contrary,  as  it  obeys 
or  disobeys  the  revealed  standard  of  Righteousness.  There 
is  a  God,  a  Rewarder  of  those  who  love  and  obey  Him. 

The  geological  and  orderly  progress  seen  in  the  formation  of 
the  world,  each  age  preparing  the  way  for  a  further  develop- 
ment, shows  design. 

The  Cosmos  moves.  The  sun  and  planets  arrange  themselves 
and  the  elements  chemically  combine  in  a  mathematical 
order,  and  mathematics  are  the  manifestation  of  mind. 

The  bees  and  ants,  without  the  needed  brain  to  build  as  wisely 
as  they  do,  build,  we  say,  by  "instinct"  or  rather  by  what 
instinct  is:  —  wisdom,  in  action,  or  God  immanent  in  nature. 

The  flowers  cannot  think,  yet  have  painted  perfumed  traps 
that  in  subtle  and  ingenious  ways  so  allure  the  bees  as  to  se- 
cure the  propagation  of  their  species.  No  irrational  evolution 
of  things  could  bring  this  result  about.  It  is  God  that  does  it. 

The  development  of  the  brain  formation,  progressive  and  grad- 
ual, rising  from  its  low  position  in  the  oyster  and  creeping 
thing,  and  higher  as  animal  life  proceeds,  up  at  last  to  the 
head  of  man,  who  stands  upright,  as  the  world's  consumma- 
tion and  crown,  makes  a  completed  work  and  so  one  of  Mind. 

The  marvellous  drama  of  the  construction  of  the  Cosmos,  pro- 
ceeding act  by  act  until  it  culminates  in  a  world  prepared  for 
men,  and  with  man  upon  it,  is  as  likely  to  have  been  com- 
posed without  an  Intelligence  called  God  as  that  a  great 
literary  drama  could  be  composed  by  shaking  together  thou- 
sands of  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD 


The  beautiful  and  the  useful  though  distinct  ideas  are  one  in 
Nature.  The  laws  that  make  the  useful  make  the  beauti- 
ful. The  beauty  of  the  world  is  an  appeal  to  reason. 

For  only  by  reason  can  beauty  be  discerned.  It  is  therefore 
an  appeal  of  Reason  to  reason.  It  is  a  testimony  that 
nature  is  but  a  Velamen  Domini  disclosing  God  and  through 
which  He  speaks. 


There  is  an  universal  and  indelible  knowledge  in  mankind 
of  the  essential  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 

There  follows  the  necessity  of  a  standard  between  right  and 
wrong.  Man  has  never  been  able  by  himself  to  make  a 
permanent  or  universal  one. 

There  results,  therefore,  the  necessity,  for  man's  well  being, 
of  the  revelation  of  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

Now  the  good  man  is  not  he  who  merely  does  right,  but  who 
loves  right;  and  so  love  is  at  the  basis  of  ethics.  As  man 
cannot  love  a  law  or  an  abstract  idea,  the  revelation  of 
righteousness  is  made  in  a  person. 

There  is  a  universal  and  indestructible  sense  of  responsibility 
in  man's  nature.  If  responsible,  it  must  be  to  one  greater 
than  himself,  and  as  all  mankind  are  equally  responsible,  it 
must  be  to  a  Being  who  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  all  men. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  God,  no  one  can  be  moral  in  a 
true  and  full  sense  who  is  not  religious,  and  no  one  can  be 
religious  who  does  not  recognise  and  worship  God. 


The  common  consent  of  mankind  has  recognised  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Divine  Being. 

However  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  Hun,  they  have  acknowl- 
edged their  duty  of  offering  Him  worship. 

They  have  come  to  recognise  Him,  in  the  most  cultivated 
nations,  as  the  Author  and  Supreme  Governor  of  all  things. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  who  by  obedience 
and  prayer  have  not  only  come  to  believe  in  God,  but  can 
bear  witness  that  they  actually  know  Him.  They  speak 
to  Him  and  He  answers  their  prayers.  They  know  that 
they  dwell  in  Hun  and  He  in  them. 

The  belief  in  God  is  thus  a  belief  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment and  experience. 

Moreover,  God  has  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ.  God  wrapped 
round  His  divine  nature  our  human  nature,  and  under  its 
conditions  acted  out  the  divine  Life  (S.  John  I,  4)  that  we 
might  know  God. 


The 

Appeal  of    • 
Beauty. 

The 

§3 

PROOFS 

Ethical 
Proof. 

(continued)  . 

The 

Historical.  ' 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD 
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CONSIDERED  IN 
THEIR  NATURE. 


WHAT  THEY  ABB. 


How 
APPREHENDED. 


COMMUNICABLE 
IN  A  DEOBEE. 


THE  ACTIVITY 

AND 

REPOSE 


INCOMMUNICABLE. 


ARTICLE  II.     THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD 

God  is  a  Being  possessed  of  all  possible  Perfections  of  whom  we 
cannot  conceive  a  better  or  more  beautiful. 

His  Perfections  or  Attributes,  what  they  denote. 

How  apprehended  by  human  intelligence. 

Their  titles  and  content. 

They  express  different  aspects  of  the  same  Essence. 

Each  one  of  God's  essential  attributes  is  God. 

God  for  example  is  not  merely  righteous,  but  Righteousness  is  God. 
So  God  is  Love,  and  Love  is  God.  God  is  Wisdom  and  Wisdom 
is  God. 

The  Attributes,  being  of  the  Essence  of  God,  are  thus  properly 
termed  God,  but  are  not  separately  self-conscious,  like  the  two 
internal  operations  of  knowing  and  loving,  and  so  are  not  persons. 

A  full  and  exact  analysis  is  beyond  man's  powers.  Aa  yet  he  sees 
through  a  glass  darkly. 

They  may  for  our  better  apprehension  be  divided  into  those 


God  has  in  Himself  m  operation. 

Those  that  are  apprehended 


(  incommunicable 
Those  that  are  j  and  those 

[  communicable  in  some  degree. 


f  Positive      •{  Oneness  or  Simplicity,  Eternity. 
\  Negative    \  Infinity,  Immutability,  etc. 


Internal 

External    ^  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  Omnipresence. 


|  Holiness,  Justice,  Goodness,  Love,  Beauty,  Blessedness  and  Joy. 

God  is  at  once  Eternal  Activity  and  Eternal  Repose. 

God  is  in  absolute  Repose  and  incessant  Action.  Like  the  silver 
shining  of  the  moon  upon  the  lake,  it  is  so  still  because  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  light  are  so  intense. 

God  has  in  Himself  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  possibilities,  new 
beginnings,  new  revelations.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of 
God's  wonderful  creative  work.  The  millions  of  years  spent  in 
forming  the  present  Cosmos  is  only  the  preparatory  stage  of  what 
is  to  be.  Our  dear,  good  God  and  Father  is  inexhaustible  in  the 
richness  of  His  divine  designs. 

The  future  of  the  Saints  is  one  fixed  in  holiness,  but  full  of  un- 
ceasing fruition,  wonder  and  joy,  in  an  active  following  of  "the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth." 
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THE  ATTRIBUTES  —  THEIR  CONTENT 


GOD  is  SUBSTANTIAL  ONENESS.     "Dsus  EST  NON  UNUM  BED  UNITS" 


THE 

ATTRIBUTES 

THEIR 

CONTENT 


His 

Oneness 
or 
Simplicity. 


Eternity 


A  first  active  principle  necessarily  exists. 
Existing,  necessarily  it  is  one  single  independent  Essence. 
For  there  could  not  be  two,  as  one  would  be  unnecessary. 
Simplicity  excludes  from  God  every  kind  of  composition. 

Thus  God  not  only  possesses  all  that  is  perfect,  but  He  is 

that  which  His  perfections  signify. 
He  is  Truth,  Wisdom,  Light,  Life,  Love. 
The  Simplicity  of  His  being  makes  Him  invisible  to  all 

beings  beside  Himself  except  to  those  who  attain  in  Christ 

the  Beatific  Vision. 

God's  Life  is  a  Self-derived  Life,  "With  Thee  is  the  Well 
of  Life." 

It  is  the  result  of  God's  necessary  mode  of  Existence  as  the 

"I  Am"  that  He  has  naught  to  do  with  succession  or  time. 
It  is  the  possession,  perfect  and  at  once,  of  life  without 

beginning  or  end. 
It  is  self-producing  life,  God  never  ceasing  to  live  His  life 

as  something  new. 
He  is  not  only  "the  Ancient  of  Days,"  but  "never  withering 

youth." 


Our  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

God  is  absolute  and  entire  perfection.     He  is  also  in  Himself  the  model 
of  all  the  perfections  found  in  His  creatures. 

He  is  infinite  in  understanding,  will,  and  consciousness. 
Infinity  signifies  the  unlimited. 


It  is  incompatible  with  dependence  and  so  is  an  Attribute 
of  God. 

As  "Immensity"  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  "Exten- 
sion," which  implies  parts,  and  God  has  none. 

It  differs  from  "Omnipresence"  which  implies  the  existence 
of  creation. 


Infinity 


It  signifies  the  possession  of  all  perfection  to  which  nothing 
better  or  greater  can  be  added,  nor  conceived. 

It  declares  God's  transcendence  of  space  and  time.  If  He 
were  limited  by  them,  we  could  conceive  of  a  greater 
Being  not  so  limited. 

It  implies  that  God  has  every  conceivable  perfection,  in  the 
fulness  of  every  conceivable  form  and  degree. 

It  is  part  of  the  joy  of  the  eternal  state  that,  as  partakers 
of  the  goods  of  the  Good  God,  the  Saints  can  never  come 
to  an  end  of  them  because  they  are  Infinite. 


THE  ATTRIBUTES  —  THEIR  CONTENT 
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"I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not." 

God's  nature  is  unchangeable.  "I  change  not."  There  is  in 
a  perfect  being  no  cause  for  change.  No  external  power 
exists  that  could  effect  it;  and  God  Himself  could  not,  for 
being  perfect  He  could  not  change  for  the  better,  nor  could 
He  for  the  worse. 

His  decrees  are  immutable.  Creation,  the  Incarnation,  are 
not  evidences  of  any  change  in  God's  Mind,  but  the  results, 
in  their  ordered  time,  of  eternal  decrees. 

His  knowledge,  to  whom  all  is  as  present  in  an  eternal  "now," 
does  not  hinder  the  freedom  of  man's  choice  of  action.  Nor 
does  His  predestination  of  the  means  and  result  of  salvation 
predetermine  the  final  state  of  any  individual. 

His  immutability  does  not  prevent  His  providential  care  of 
His  children  and  answer  to  their  prayers,  for  He  ever  acts 
on  the  immutable  law  of  His  Being,  to  do  for  His  creature 
the  best  that  His  unerring  wisdom  and  love  dictate  to  His 
omnipotent  will. 

While  His  unchangeable  antagonism  to  and  decrees  against 
sin  must  ever  be  a  terrible  warning  to  sinners,  His  sure 
promises  are  of  unspeakable  consolation  and  strength  to  the 

,    penitent  and  just. 

"  With  God  nothing  is  impossible." 


THE 
ATTRIBUTES 

THEIR 

CONTENT 
(continued). 


Immuta- 
bility. 


What. 


Omni- 
potence. 


How  it 
reveals 
itself. 


In  re- 
lation to 
creatures. 


Ite 

limitations. 


God  as  the  Absolute  Energy  is  all  powerful. 
This  power  is  inherent  in  the  Divine  Essence. 
It  is  without  beginning,  is  self-subsisting  and 

essential  to  God. 
It  has  not  exhausted  itself  in  the  present  order 

of  creation,  but  is  possessed  of  inexhaustible 

possibilities. 

In   the   supernatural   commencement    of    the 

world. 

By  its  power  over  all  being  other  than  Itself. 
In  the  laws  which  regulate  material  things. 
In  the  superseding  them,  as  by  miracle,  for 

moral  purposes. 
In  His  commencing  a  new  work  of  creation  in 

the  midst  of  the  already  existing  order.     Jer. 

xxxi.  22. 

In  the  inorganic  world  it  is  the  principle  of  all 

motion. 

In  the  organic  it  is  the  principle  of  its  vitality. 
In  the  spiritual,  the  principle  of  spiritual  life. 


Limitation  is  a  condition  of  infinitude. 

"  Self -limitation  is  inseparable  from  a  perfect 
nature." 

God  cannot  dp  wrong  or  sin,  for  sin  is  a  contra- 
diction of  His  own  nature. 

He  cannot  contradict  His  own  Being,  but  must 
act  in  harmony  with  His  own  laws. 

He  cannot  undo  the  past,  but  He  can  annul  the 
consequences  of  sin. 

He  cannot  produce  the  Infinite,  because  the  In- 
finite and  production  are  contradictory  ideas. 
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THE  ATTRIBUTES  —  THEIR  CONTENT 


GOD  is  LIFE  AND  THE  LIFE  IN  HIM  is  LIGHT 

Q  j            <  How?     His  Knowledge  is  in  His  Essence, 
knows.       |what?    AU  things  knowable. 

God  knows  not  as  man  knows  —  neither  by 
reasoning  nor  intuition. 

How. 

The  Divine  Essence  and  the  Divine  Intellect 
are  identical. 

God  knows  all  created  things  in  Himself  and 
as  caused  by  Himself,  and  as  existing  in  His 
own  Mind. 

'His  knowledge  penetrates  to  the  essence  of 
things. 

Its 

character. 

It  is  infinitely  perfect  and  unerring. 

It  embraces  all  that  is  knowable  in  one  act  of 
cognition. 

All  created  things. 

THE 

ATTRIBUTES 

THEIR 

CONTENT 
(continued)- 

Omniscience. 

What  He 
knows  in    • 
Himself. 

All  things  possible  to  His  Will. 
The  thoughts  and  wills  of  Angels  and  men. 
Their  voluntary  actions,  good  and  bad. 
All  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

For  man's  free  will  is  dependent  on  God  for 
its  existence  and  exercise. 

It  does 
not  im- 
pair the 
freedom 
of  man's 
will. 

Its  free  determinations  are  therefore  known 
by  Him,  though  they  are  independent. 

As  all  things  are  known  in  one  act  by  God, 
they  are  known  from  all  eternity. 

But  the   Eternal   fore-knowledge   does  not 
make  man's  actions  necessitated,  but  leaves 
him  free. 

The  present  stage  of  creation  concludes  with 
a  judgment. 

He  who  judges  must  know  all  men  and  all 
that  is  in  man. 

The 
.  result. 

Must  know  each  and  every  man's  history, 
his  trials,  temptations,  motives,  thoughts. 

Only  an  Omniscient  One  can  do  this. 

It  is  also  the  comfort  of  the  feeblest  saint. 

Not  a  sparrow  falls  without  His  oversight. 

Not  a  sorrow  or  trial  befalls  us  but  He  is 
.   there. 

THE  ATTRIBUTES  —  THEIR  CONTENT 
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"One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  you  all." 


There  cannot  be  any  local  distance  between  God  and  crea- 
tion.    He  is  therefore  present  to  it. 

It  is  upheld  by  His  power  and  so  He  is  immanent  in  it. 
He  is  in  all  things  and  all  things  are  in  Him. 

All  things  are  in  God  because  they  are  the  thoughts  of  God 
made  by  the  creative  fiat,  actual. 


THB 

ATTRIBUTES 

THEIR 

CONTENT 

(continued). 


Omni- 
presence. 


Holiness. 


His 

Holiness 
essential. 


God  is  in   all    created   things   by  His  Power.     He  is  the 
cause  of  their  being.     He  sustains  them  by  His  power. 

But  though  creation  is  contained  in  God,  God  is  not  con- 
tained in  Creation. 


He  is  present 
in  different 
ways. 


one  way  in  nature; 

another  way  in  history  or  the  race; 

one  way  in  the  Church  and  sacraments; 

another  in  the  souls  of  the  just; 

one  way  in  heaven; 

another  in  hell. 


The  indwelling  of  God,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  Christian  Soul  elevates  it  into  participation  of  the 
Divine  Nature  and  fills  it  with  a  new  life. 


Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

The  moral  perfection  of  God  is  called  Holiness. 

It  constitutes  His  essential  difference  from  creation. 

It  lies  in  the  pure  love  He  has  of  Himself  as  the  highest 
Good. 


f  It  is  freedom  from  all  fault  or  sin. 

,.,.       ,.     ,          I  Sin  in  creatures  lies  in  preferring  self  to  God. 
Negatively.     <  But  God  must  ever  prefer  Himself,  being  the 

[   Supreme  Good  and  so  cannot  sin. 

God's  will  is  not  unstable,  capable  of  right- 
eousness and  unrighteousness. 

As  He  can  but  know  what  is  right,  so  He  can 
Positively.  \  but  do  what  is  just. 

The  moral  perfection  or  holiness  of  God  is  a 
necessity  of  His  being.  It  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  identical 
with  it. 


Its 

manifesta- 
tion. 


Within  the  Divine  Life  God  worships  Him- 
self. 

The  Eternal  Son  presents  and  returns  to  the 
Eternal  Father  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Without,  it  is  seen  in  the  sanctification  of  the 
saints  on  earth  and  their  beatification  in 
glory. 
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THE  ATTRIBUTES  —  THEIR  CONTENT 


"For  My  own  sake  I  will  do  it." 

God  is  just,  not  as  conformable  to  any  external  standard  of 
right,  but  as  in  agreement  with  His  own  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness. 

In  His  dealings  with  His  creatures  He  is  just  as  conformable 
to  archetypes  existing  in  His  own  mind. 

His  Wisdom  requires  that  He  make  all  things  beautiful  and 
good. 

His  Will  demands  that  the  means  be  provided  for  the  ends 
desired. 

His  Holiness  binds  Him  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises. 


His 

justice. 


His 
justice 
in 

relation 
to  sin. 


His 

abhorrence 
of  sin. 


His 

permission 
of  it. 


Sin  being  rebellion  against  God  is  an  act  not  only 
against  His  Glory  but  aimed  against  His  Life. 

It  were  impossible  for  Him  not  to  hate  it,  for 
otherwise  it  were  possible  for  Him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  Himself. 

God  cannot  will  it  in  itself,  or  as  a  means  to  a 

good  end. 
But  He  can  permit  it  temporarily  as  a  basis  of 

His  Redeeming  work. 
"Its  permission  thus  on  the  part  of  God  has  been 

held  a  positive  good." 


His            [  in  all  His  dealings  with  the  race. 

justice      \  as  consistent  with  allowing   evil  men  to  succeed,  and  good 

THE 

is  seen      [  men  to  suffer,  for  this  lif  e  is  but  the  beginning. 

ATTRIBUTES 

THEIR          « 

"God  is  Love,"  Love  Itself. 

CONTENT 
(concluded). 

It  is  Love   as  the  Holy  Spirit  that  unites  the 
Father  and  Son  in  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

It  is  this  Love  that  is  the  uniting  principle  of 

God  and  Man. 

In 

God's  life  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  one  of  per- 

Himself. 

petual  joy  and  delight. 

God  has  in  Himself    the   perfect    object    and 

fruition  and  return  of  His  own  Life  and  Love. 

He  lives  in  the  blessed  jubilation  and  blessedness 

of  His  being. 

His 

,  He  is  to  be  loved  for  what  He  is  in  Himself. 

Love. 

'  It  leads  to  God  becoming  Incarnate  and  dying 

on  the  Cross  to  save  sinners. 

It  leads  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sacraments 

as  means   of  uniting  men   to  the   Incarnate 

Toward 

Lord. 

man. 

It  leads  to  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 

whom  the  Sacraments  are  made  effective. 

It  effects  the  dearest,  most  blessed  union  be- 

tween God  and  Man. 

,  "I  neither  am,  nor  care  to  be,  if  He  is  not." 

"How  great  is  His  goodness,  and  how  great  is  His  Beauty." 
God  takes  delight  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  His  Divine 

TTis 

Essence. 

mo 

i    Rf»Qll  +  ^7 

God  is  absolute  Beauty. 

Each  aspect  of  His  Being  is  glorified  by  it. 

His  Divine  Beauty  is  the  type  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 

,   creation. 

SIMPLICITY  OF  ESSENCE 
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ARTICLE  III.     IN  His  INTERIOR  NATUBB. 


f  Simplicity  of  Essence. 

]  Quality  of  Internal  Operations. 

[  Trinity  of  Persons. 


( Substantial 
being,  by 
virtue  of 
which  He  is 


IN  THE 
SIMPLICITY 
OF  His 

ESSENCE, 
GOD  ALONE 

POSSESSES 


Infinite 
intelligence, 
which  im- 
plies 


An  infinitely 
perfect  will, 
from  which 
follows 


one,  uncompounded,  pure  spirit,  existing  without  parts; 

necessary,  because  without  Him  the  contingent  could  not 
exist; 

eternal,  because  He  is  that  which  has  always  existed, 
having  neither  beginning  nor  ending; 

infinite,  because  nothing  can  limit  Him; 

omnipotent,  by  virtue  of  which  He  can  execute  all  He 
desires; 

omnipresent,  because  all  that  is  lies  in  His  own  thought 
and  is  sustained  by  the  presence  of  His  Power. 

f  of  all  truth; 

profound  and  inex-  I  of  all  goodness; 
haustible  source      1  of  all  justice; 

I  of  all  perfection. 


[past, 

His  omniscience  and  knowledge  1  present, 
of  all  things,  ]  future,  and  all 

[  potentialities. 

infallibility,  because  He  knows  all; 
veracity,  because  He  is  the  Truth  itself; 

wisdom,  because  He  never  acts  from  motives  unworthy 
of  Himself,  or  without  purpose. 


Holiness,  which  is  essentially  identical  with  His  other 
attributes,  and  God  is  Holiness  just  as  He  is  Love. 

Justice,  which  demands  a  recognition  of  His  sovereignty, 
obedience  to  the  moral  law  and  which  renders  to  every 
one  according  to  his  work. 

Goodness,  that  leads  Him  to  seek  the  good  of  all  His 
creatures;  here  by  gifts  and  discipline,  and  hereafter  by 
a  perfected  union  with  Himself. 

Love,  which  He  is  Himself.  He  is  Love.  His  love 
towards  His  creatures  is  a  Benevolent  love,  being  His 
own  Love  directed  towards  them;  a  Gratuitous  love, 
being  freely  given;  a  Wise  and  Holy  love  that  punishes 
to  save;  an  Intimate  love  that  unites  man  to  Itself  and 
gives  a  participation  of  its  own  beatitude.  In  its  relation 
to  fallen  humanity,  it  is  mercy  and  salvation.  In  its 
relation  to  sinners,  it  is  long-suffering  and  freely  offered. 

His  Beauty,  Blessedness,  and  Joy,  as  complete  and  self- 
satisfying  in  His  own  life. 
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DUALITY  OF  INTERNAL  OPERATIONS 


T»  FRSFKTTTATTT-    I  Infinite  Intelligence. 

is  ESSENTIALLY  j  Perfect  mu  and  Infinite  Low 


DUALITY  OF 

INTERNAL 
OPERATIONS. 


Two  operations  are  essentially  active  in  God,  and  God  is  Himself  the 
first  and  essential  object  of  their  action.  They  are  God's  acts  of  know- 
ing and  loving. 


Concerning 
the  two 
operations, 


An  infinite 
intelligence. 


As  perfect 
will  and 
unbounded 
love. 


the  one  of  the  Intelligence  whose  property  is  to  conceive 
and  produce  the  Thought; 

the  other  of  the  Will,  whose  property  is  to  aspire  and 
unite  itself  by  Love,  to  the  Thought,  so  conceived  and 
produced. 


God  is  eternally  and  essentially  thinking  by  an  act,  pure 
and  always  effective. 

He  is  necessarily  Himself  the  essential  object  of  His 
Eternal  Thought. 

This  Eternal  Thought  is  the  faithful,  complete,  and 
eternal  reproduction  of  Himself. 

By  the  same,  the  thought  is  eternally  and  essentially 
living  and  subsisting  in  Him. 

This  Thought,  eternally  living  and  subsisting  in  God,  is 
then  the  Product,  or  the  Son  eternally  conceived  and 
begotten.  It  is  the  Word,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  The  Wisdom  knowing  itself  to  be  the  Wisdom 
is  possessed  of  personality. 

Hence  two  primary  relations  exist  in  God:  —  Father- 
hood and  Sonship. 


By  an  act  pure  and  simple,  and  always  effective  of  His 
Infinite  Will,  God  aspires  and  unites  Himself,  forever 
and  essentially  by  Love,  to  the  Word  that  He  eternally 
conceives  and  begets  in  Himself. 

The  Word  is  then  the  Eternal  Object  of  His  aspirations 
and  of  His  love. 

On  His  side,  this  Word  of  God,  this  Eternal  Son,  being 
essentially  living  and  subsisting  in  Hun,  aspires  and 
unites  Himself  forever  and  essentially  by  love  to  the 
Father,  who  conceives  and  begets  Him  and  who  is  Him- 
self the  Eternal  Object  of  the  aspirations  and  love  of 
His  Son. 

The  result  of  this  mutual  aspiration  is  mutually  essential 
Love,  always  living  and  subsisting  in  God,  of  the  Father 
Eternal,  for  the  Son,  and  of  this  Eternal  Son  for  the 
Father,  that  conceives  and  begets  Him. 

Hence  it  comes  that  this  Love,  breathed  forth  and  pro- 
ceeding, is  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  knowing  Itself  to 
be,  is  a  Person. 


TRINITY  OF  PERSONS 
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The  Son,  or    f 

There  is 
in  this 

the  Word  of  \ 
the  Father,     [ 

Trinity 

The  Holy 

Spirit,  or 

the  Love  of 

the  Father 

and  of  the 

Son, 

The  Father,  [  who  is  neither  made  nor  created  nor  begotten; 
or  the  •!  but  who  begets  ever  and  eternally  His  Son,  like  to 

Source,  {    Himself  in  all  things,  save  in  the  act  of  begetting. 


neither  made  nor  created,  but  eternally  and  ever 
being  begotten  of  the  Substance  of  the  Father. 


neither  made  nor  created  nor  begotten,  but  ever 
proceeding  eternally  from  the  Father  and 
through  the  Son,  by  way  of  breath  or  spiration. 


And  in  f 

this  I  unity,  cpnsubstantiality,  perfect  equality  as  to  essence; 

Trinity  ]  distinction  without  division  or  confusion  of  personality, 

there  is  [ 

Was  imperfectly  known  before  Jesus  Christ,  being  taught  in 
an  enigmatical  manner  in  the  Old  Testament;  positively  for- 
mulated and  taught  by  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  formula 
given  for  Holy  Baptism. 

Has  always  been  believed  since  then  as  the  fundamental  mystery 
of  Christian  and  Catholic  faith. 

Offers  nothing  in  its  annunciation  which  is  contrary  to  reason, 
f  the  Unity  is  affirmed  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
because  j    Essence; 

[  the  Trinity  of  the  personality  only. 

Although  relating  to  the  same  object,  this  double  affirmation 
does  not  treat  of  it  in  the  same  way,  and  this  accounts  for  there 
being  no  contradiction  of  terms. 

Is  nevertheless  above  the  powers  of  reason,  which  cannot  give 
completely  to  itself  an  account  of  all  these  relations.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  comprehended  by  reason,  though  it  may  be  appre- 
hended by  it. 

Can  always  be  explained  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  similitudes 
taken  from  the  triple  nature  of  man,  consisting  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit;  of  the  three  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  the  mem- 
ory, understanding,  and  will;  from  the  triple  oneness  of  light, 
and  from  other  operations  of  nature,  where  one  sees  constantly 
multiplicity  summing  itself  up  in  unity. 

Is  in  perfect  accord  with  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  God,  who 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  without  being,  intelligence,  and  will, 
and  whose  nature  is  of  such  mysterious  character  that  these 
three,  i.e.,  being,  intelligence,  and  will,  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived as  being  eternally  distinct  centres  of  self-consciousness, 
i.e.,  persons. 

Because,  if  there  were  not  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  but  only 
one,  God  would  be  condemned  thereby  to  an  eternal  solitude, 
and  so  would  be  the  most  miserable  of  beings.  Thus  the  Uni- 
tarian hypothesis  is  seen  to  be  an  irrational  one. 

Hence,  the  mystery  satisfies  the  reason  of  him  who  apprehends 
that  God  must  be  the  most  blissful,  perfect,  and  beautiful  of 
beings,  and  which  without  this  Divine  Companionship  He 
could  not  be. 


TRINITY 

OF 

PERSONS. 

More- 
over this 
adorable 
Mystery 
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OF  THE  FATHER,  THE  FIRST  PERSON 


( of  the  Father. 
ARTICLE  IV.     EXTERNAL  OPERATIONS  j  of  the  Son. 

[  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


OF  THE 

FATHER, 
THE 
FIRST 
PERSON. 


Crea- 
tion 
what 
it  is. 


Oppos- 
ing 
theories. 


It  is  the  act  by  which  God  gives  existence  to  all  that  which  is  not 
Himself  and  draws  not  from  His  Own  Substance,  but  creates 
from  no  pre-existing  matter,  the  angels  in  the  heavens,  and 
everything  from  the  grain  of  sand  to  man,  on  the  earth. 

It  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Power. 

Materialism  leaves  the  structure  of  the  Universe  to  chance,  which 

is  irrational. 

Pantheism,  or  the  theory  which  holds  that  "All  is  God,"  makes 
God  the  author  of,  and  responsible  for,  all  evil. 

The  dual  theory:  "No  God  without  a  universe  and  no  universe 
without  a  God,"  either  makes  two  Gods  or  confounds  God  and 
matter. 


by  which  He  maintains  in  the  world  order  j      J81      _i 


The  continu- 
ous energy 
of  God  in 
creation 


assigns  to  each  being 


The  common 
action  of 
the  Godhead 
in  it. 


the  ends  to  which  it  ought  to  tend, 
all  means  for  attaining  these  ends, 

[  nutrition, 

all  that  which  is  •)  preservation, 
necessary  for       (  propagation. 

concurs  "physically"  in  all  the  actions  and  operations  of 
created  things  and  persons. 

It  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  intelligent  and  sustain- 
ing energy  of  God. 

Although  the  act  of  creation  by  the  doctrine  of  "appropria- 
tions" may  be  "economically"  attributed  to  the  Father, 
yet  all  the  external  works  of  creation  are  common  to  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 


Thus  in 
the  Holy 
Scriptures 
it  is  said 


that  the  Blessed  Trinity  act  together,  "Let  us 
make  man." 

the  Father  shares  in  the  operations  of  the  Son. 

of  the  Son,  that  all  has  been  made  by  Him,  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made. 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  He  brooded  over  the 
face  of  the  waters  and  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life. 


The  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  participate  equally  in  the 
creative  action  and  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  oneness  of  the  Divine 
Will. 


EXTERNAL  OPERATIONS 
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The 

Incar- 

nation    • 

by 

which 

of  the 

Son,  or 

the 

Second 

Person. 

Hebe- 

comes 

the 

second 

•  Adam. 

EXTERNAL 

OPERATIONS.  ' 

of  the 
Holy 
Spirit, 
or  the 
Third 
Person. 

The 
Holy 
Spirit 
co- 
operates 

the  creative  activity  is  consummated  in  the  Incar- 
nation. 

the  Word,  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by  the  Father,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  a  Body  and  a  Soul,  like  ours,  sin 
only  excepted,  and  becomes  man,  uniting  together 
in  His  one  Divine  Person  ( the  divine  and 
\  human  natures. 

in  order  that  there  should  be  but  one  personality 
uniting  the  two  natures,  it  was  ordained  that  by 
birth  from  a  single  human  parent,  a  second  or 
human  personality  should  be  avoided. 

it  is  the  divine  personality  which  is  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  natures. 

Christ's  humanity  was  impersonal,  not  having  a 
personality  before  its  union  with  His  divinity. 
God  took  on  Him  not  the  nature  of  a  man  but 
of  man. 

in  the  Incarnation,  nothing  of  the  divine  nature, 
save  its  glory,  was  laid  aside. 

in  consequence  of  the  inseparability  of  the  two 
natures  and  the  oneness  of  the  person,  Christ's 
acts  and  words  are  the  acts  and  words  of  God. 

The  Incarnation  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom. 


Being  born  of  one  of  our  race,  Christ  becomes  not 
one  like  us,  but  one  of  us.  As  such  He  is  capable 
of  being  the  Representative  of  the  race,  with 
which  and  with  whose  fortunes  He  identifies 
Himself. 

By  His  obedience  unto  death,  in  which  humanity 
was  involved  by  sin,  He  reconciles  God  and 
humanity. 

By  His  victories  over  sin,  Satan  and  death,  He 
reverses  Man's  defeat. 

In  consequence  He  becomes  as  the  second  Adam, 
the  head  of  a  new  and  redeemed  race. 

The  Incarnation  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Goodness. 


in  inspiring  the  prophets  and  evangelists  who 
proclaimed  Christ; 

in  making  fruitful  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  bringing 
Him  into  the  world; 

in  indwelling,  without  measure,  perpetually  in 
Hun; 

in  consecrating  Hun  to  His  Mission  as  the  Messiah 
on  the  day  of  His  Baptism ; 

in  descending  finally  on  the  Church  at  Pentecost; 

in  preparing  the  world  for  the  propagation  and 
reception  of  the  Gospel; 

in  abiding  in  the  Church,  and  making  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  and  the  ministration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments efficacious. 

The  Incarnation  is  the  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Love. 
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NATURE  OF  CREATION 


[  Its  Nature,  Proofs,  Results. 

CHAPTER  II.     THE  CREATION  CONSIDERED,  i  The  Six  Epochs. 

( Its  Final  Purpose. 


ARTICLE  I.     NATURE  OF  CREATION. 


Its  Definition. 
Its  Character. 


NATURE 

OF 

CREATION. 


1st. 
Its 

defini- 
tion. 
It  is  the 
act  by 
which 
God 


haying  before  Him  the  potentiality  of  created  things,  gives  to 

His  eternal  thought  an  actuality  of  existence. 
They  have  no  independent  or  substantial  life,  which  God  alone 

has,  but  have  a  dependent  existence. 

He  gives  them  this  existence,  and  appoints  the  nature  of  each 
of  them,  according  to  their  species  and  kinds. 

( their  nourishment, 

furnishes  them  all  that  is  necessary  for  j  their  preservation, 

( their  propagation. 

provides  for  their  different  needs  according  to  their  natural 
constitution. 

f  the  end  toward  which  each  should  tend, 
assigns  to  each  j  the  method,  of  evolution  or  otherwise,  neces- 

{    sary  to  attain  this  end. 
lays  down  the  laws  that  shall  f  *£e  existence  of  creatures, 

maintain  »nd  Tw,rn«t.imte  ^  Physical  Order, 

( the  moral  order. 


maintain  and  perpetuate 


2d. 
Its 
char- 
acter. 


Nega- 
tive. 
It  is 


neither  the  using  of  nothingness,  as  an  element  of 

being, 

nor  a  simple  co-ordination  j    f  pre-existing  elements, 
nor  a  combination  f       Matprialists  think 

nor  any  use  whatever         j  as  Materialu 
nor  an  emanation,    } 

nor  a  radiation,         1  of  the  one  divine  Substance, 
nor  a  generation,       [  as  the  modern  Pantheists  teach 
nor  a  development,  J 
nor  a  chance  result,  as  Materialists  think. 

of  the  elements  of  the  beings; 

of  matter,  ponderable  and  imponder- 
able; 

of  the  laws  that  govern  their  develop- 
ment. 


Positive. 
It  is 


the  primary 
production 


[  from  absolute  non-existence  to  real  and 
the  I    positive  existence, 

change        |  from  being  simply  potentialities  to  hav- 

(   ing  existence  in  fact. 

It  is  a  purely  voluntary  act 
that  no  necessity  condi- 
tions. 

No  force  constrains,  no 
need  determines,  no  duty 
obliges. 

It  is  His  unassisted  act. 


the  result 
of  an  act 
pure  and 
simple 


of  the 
free  will 
of  God. 


of  the 
Omnipo- 
tence 
of  God 


to  whom  nothing  is  an  ob- 
stacle, 

who  can  do  all  He  wishes, 
who   disposes   everything   in 
the  way  He  wills. 


Creation  is  a  majestic  Mystery. 


PROOFS  OF  CREATION 
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f  Traditional. 
ARTICLE  II.     PROOFS  OF  THE  CREATION,  j  Theological. 

{ Scientific  and  Philosophical. 

The  fact  of  a  primitive  creation  is  clearly  and  formally  attested 
by  the  traditions  and  cosmogony  of  all  ancient  peoples. 

It  reveals  itself  more  or  less  veiled,  disfigured  and  altered  in  the 
traditions  and  cosmogony  of  all  ancient  people  other  than  the 
Israelites. 

The  positiveness  of  monotheistic  affirmation  and  the  sublimity 
of  expression  of  the  Hebrew  tradition  contrast  with  the 
polytheistic  and  often  trivial  character  of  the  heathen  tradi- 
tions, and  give  to  the  former  a  superior  authority. 

It  is  a  proof  that  the  fact  of  creation  rests  on  a  primitive  revela- 
tion. 

There  is  the  continuous,  authoritative  expression,  indicative  of 
a  true  act  of  Creation,  exclusive  of  all  antecedent  existence 
and  of  all  identification  with  the  Creator,  that  pervades  the 
Sacred  Text. 

The  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  people,  in  this  respect,  was  always 
uniform. 

It  was  formally  confirmed  by  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  declaring 
expressly  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  world  did  not  exist. 

It  has  become  a  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith,  laid  down  hi  the 
evangelical  writings,  always  believed  in  the  Church,  sustained 
by  its  doctors,  and  proclaimed  in  its  Creeds  and  its  Councils. 

We  know  that  a  world,  external  to  ourselves,  exists  and  is  com- 
posed of  dependent  or  contingent  beings  or  things. 

This  contingency  or  interdependence  of  the  elements  or  atoms 
of  the  material  world  is  recognised  by  Science,  which  requires 
an  antecedent  for  every  motion  in  nature. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  theory  of  an  eternal  material  universe 
disappears,  for  that  which  is  eternal  can  have  no  beginning  and 
no  antecedent. 

The  theory  that  the  universe  is  kept  going  by  the  clash  of  suns, 
which  may  be  called  the  "Bump  Theory,"  is  only  the  argu- 
ment, in  another  form,  of  the  turtle  resting  on  rocks  or  legs 
"which  go  all  the  way  down."  It  does  not  account  for 
origins. 

If  not  eternal,  the  world  must  have  been  created. 

The  power  that  created  it  could  not  have  been  a  contingent  or 
dependent  one,  or  itself  would  require  an  antecedent  or  creator. 

The  only  force  that  does  not  require  an  antecedent  is  a  self- 
moving  one,  i.e.,  a  will  force. 

A  will  force  capable  of  producing  the  cosmos,  must  be  an  omni- 
potent Will  and  is  seen  to  be  an  intelligent  and  immanent,  one. 

In  the  presence  therefore  of  contingent  beings,  creation  is  a 
fact  of  which  the  necessity  demonstrates  the  existence. 


1st. 
Tradi- 
tional 

2d. 
Theo- 
logical. 

PROOFS 
OF  CRE- 

ATION. 

3d. 

Scientific 
and               , 
philosophi- 
cal. 
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f  Time  and  Space. 

ARTICLE  III.     RESULTS  OF  CREATION,  -j  Successive  Order  of  Creation. 

[  The  Angela. 

Time  and  space  are  creations  of  God  and  have  their  beginnings. 
They  are  the  media  in  which  all  contingent  beings  subsist. 
Time  is  the  succession  recognised  by  thought  which  measures 
the  duration  of  these  beings. 


to  those  who  do  not  yet  exist,  time  is  future; 

to  those  who  exist,  it  is  past  and  present; 

1st. 
Time 

Relatively 

to  those  who  are  no  longer,  it  is  past; 
in  God  there  is  neither  past  nor  future,  all  things 

and 

are  present,  but  God  takes  cognisance  of  time 

space. 

,   as  His  creature. 

Space  is  the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  extent,  in  which  con- 

tingent beings  occupy  a  place,  and  which  serves  to  measure 

the  distance  which  separates  them,  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  God  there  is  no  space,  for  space  belongs  to  created  things; 

with  Hun  is  incomprehensibility.     He  is  the  unlimited;   the 

unconfined. 

God  wills 
His 

1st.  The  nature  purely  spiritual:   the  Angels. 
2d.  The  nature  inorganically  material:    ponder- 

2d. 

eternal 

able,  as  atoms  ;  elements:  imponderable,  as  ether. 

Succes-     < 

thoughts 

3d.  The  nature  organic  and  material:    as  vege- 

sive 
order. 

into 
existence 
and 

tation. 
4th.  The  nature  organic,  material,   sensible:    aa 
animals. 

creates. 

6th.  The  nature  organic,  material,  sensible,  rea- 
sonable: as  man. 

RESULTS 

OF  THE 

f                   \  Angels  are  pure  spirits  endowed  with  (  intelligence 

Nature     /                                                                 l  a 
j  They  do  not  naturally  come  under  the  cognisance 

CREATION. 

(,   of  our  senses. 

suppose  the  angels  to  exist  by  way  of 

creation  ; 

The        do  not  recount  the  history  of  their  creation. 

Holy 

Scrip-  j                      [  created  in  a  state  of  perfec- 

tures        v       tv        I     tion  and  happiness, 
snow  them    to   haye   different  functionfl 

v^reation. 

(    and  duties. 

3d. 

The  angels  were  able  by  their  fidelity  to  secure  the 

Nature 

confirmation  of  their  happiness,  and  a  further 

of  the 

elevation  of  being  in  union  with  God. 

angels. 

God  put  them  to  a  test  to  furnish  them  the  occasion 

for  obtaining  this  end. 

Test.           , 

There  were  those  who  by  pride  missed  this  end 

and  became  bad  angels  or  devils. 

God  confirmed  in  holiness  those  who  remained 

faithful.     They  are  the  good  angels. 

The  occupations  of  the  good  angels  are  to  see,  possess,  praise 

and  love  God;  to  execute  promptly  His  Will; 

to  direct,  it  may  be,  the  powers  of  nature;  to  keep  watch  over 

men  and  to  bring  them  spiritual  aids. 

they  are  traditionally  held  to  consist  of  three  hierarchies  of 

,    three  orders  each. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CREATION 
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f  Preliminaries. 

ARTICLE  IV.     THE  Six  EPOCHS:  j  Details  of  the  Divine  Action. 

[  Symbolical  Meaning. 


At  the  beginning  of  time  when  there  was  but 
Eternity. 

"In  the 
Beginning. 

At  the  beginning  of  all  things,  when  God  alone 
was. 

In  the  Word  whose  knowledge  comprehends 
all  being  and  according  to  the  eternal  possi- 
bilities of  His  will; 

Prelimi- 
naries. 

God 
created 

("The  Heavens  (that  is  to  say,  space  and 
and  \  matter,  and  all  the  elements 
the  Earth,"  {  of  material  things. 

These  words  •{  do  not  designate  any  determinate  epoch. 

a  summary  of  a  creation  antecedent  to  the 
work  of  the  six  days, 

can  mean 

or  a  summary  designation  of  the  work  of  the 
six  days  as  a  prologue  to  all  that  follows  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

RESULTS 

OF    THE 

CREATION 
(continued). 

In  Holy  Scripture  the  word  "day"  can  be  here  taken  in  the 
sense  of  an  indefinite  period  of  time.     It  does  not  mean  a 
diurnal  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  sun  is  not  said 
to  appear  till  the  fourth  day. 

The  Word  of  God  begins,  as  it  ends,  in  mystery.     It  begins 
with  the  mystery  of  Creation. 

The  succession  given  refers  to  the  causative  action  of  the 
Divine  Mind.     The  act  of  creation  is  indeed  one  act,  but  the 
Eternal  thought  becomes  manifest  in  time  which  is  some- 
thing created. 

Exegesis. 

The  creative  action  is  thus  expressed  in  successive  appear- 
ances,  the  beginnings  of  which  only  are  recorded.     The 
work  of  each  separate  day  is  said  to  be  done  by  God. 

The  expression  "  and  it  was  so"  does  not  denote  the  imme- 
diate complete  execution  of  the  command,  but  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  its  fulfilment. 

The  purpose  of  revelation  is  not  to  teach  natural  science,  but 
that  God  is  the  maker  of  the  universe,  and  in  such  wise  that 
the  successive  generations  of  mankind  could  understand  it. 
If  God  had  described  creation  in  modern  scientific  language 
He    could    not    have    been    understood.     The    account   in 
Genesis  is  to  tell  us  that  all  things  were  made  by  Him. 

Science  partially  discloses  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
construction  of  the  solar  system  with  the  acts  as  revealed 
to  us  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
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RESULTS 

OF    THE 

CREATION 

(concluded). 


Details 
of  the 
Divine 
Action 
as  it 
unfolds 
itself  in 
Creation. 


The  record  in  the  rocks  and  the  picture  in  Genesis  are  not  far  apart. 

God  creates  space  and  primordial  matter  "without 
form  and  void."  It  seems  to  signify  that  condi- 
tion in  which  our  solar  system  originally  was. 
Motion  necessarily  accompanies  it,  for  matter  can- 
not exist  without  related  activity.  Thus  God  who 
First.  \  is  "Creation's  secret  Force"  is  said  to  "brood" 
over  the  elementary  mass.  The  created  motion 
results  in  light. 

And  so  God  is  represented  as  saying,  "Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light." 

This  diffused  light  precedes  that  given  by  the  sun. 

According  to  a  theory  the  motion  eventuates  in 
great  rings  such  as  we  see  now  about  some  of  the 
planets.  In  consequence  of  the  different  degrees 
of  velocity  in  their  different  parts  they  break  up 
and,  by  force  of  gravitation,  form  themselves  into 
spherical  bodies.  Later  discoveries  have  modified 
this  conception  of  the  planet's  formation.  It  is 
now  said  to  be  by  way  of  separation  and  conden- 
Second.  sation.  These  are  the  two  actions  given  in  the 
Scripture.  God  divides  and  so  makes.  It  was 
in  this  way  the  moon  was  subsequently  taken  out 
of  the  earth.  So  taken,  like  a  material  Eve,  the 
human  race,  by  the  formation  thereby  of  present 
continents,  owes  its  development  to  her.  (See 
Prof.  Pickering,  Harper's  Magazine,  June,  1907.) 
The  firmament  made  by  apparent  separation  as  a 
canopy,  is  called  the  heavens. 

In  our  planet's  development  the  separation  of  seas 

and  land  takes  place.     The  lowest  forms  of  marine 

vegetation  appear. 
In  the  logical  order,  before  the  existence  of  animal 

or  living  forms,  food  must  be  provided  for  them. 

And  it  was  so. 

The  further  cooling  of  the  earth  takes  place  and 
with  it  the  dispersion  of  its  enclosing  vapors,  and  so 
eventually  comes  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  At  first  the  latter  was  much  nearer  the 
earth.  Their  appearance  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

The  gradual  and  fuller  development  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  And  God  said,  "Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly."  It  may  be  noted  that  water  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  first  living  forms.  Not  merely 
Fifth.  of  fishes,  but  of  "moving"  or  "creeping,"  am- 
phibious creatures,  and  of  winged  insects  as  weU. 
Moreover,  the  fish  in  the  waters  and  the  birds  in 
the  air  are  stated  to  have  existed  before  the  ani- 
mals as  was  the  case. 

f  The  terrestrial  animals  come  next,  and  lastly  man. 
Sixth.     ]  The  upward  united  progress  of  the  whole,  shows 
{   that  the  whole  as  such,  was  governed  by  a  Mind. 

Matter  did  not  make  itself.     Nor  did  God  make  substance 
endowed  with  certain  powers,  and  allow  it  to  evolve  without 
any  interference.     For  God  remains  immanent  in  the  uni- 
verse and  is  the  intelligent,  directing  energy  of  its  unfolding 
I    or  development. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


SYMBOLICAL  MEANING  OF  THE  SIX  DAYS 
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The  six 
periods 
of 

man's 
spir- 
itual 
prog- 
ress. 


The  Revelation  of  creation  is  a  parable.     "He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 

As  there  are  six  periods  or  actions  in  the  construction  of  the 
material  universe  so  there  are  six  periods  in  the  formation  of 
the  spiritual  one. 

These  are  divided,  as  those  in  the  construction  of  the  material 
world  are,  by  a  gift  of  God,  by  which  man  stands  in  consequence 
in  a  new  relation  to  Him. 

The  Paradisaic  day.  The  day  of  light.  The  day  of 
innocence.  Humanity  is  in  its  childhood.  God's  gift 
of  grace. 

The  day  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  day 
of  choice.  The  day  of  separation  from  God  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  grace. 

The  Natural  day  or  Antediluvial  period.  Man  left 
largely  to  his  own  powers.  The  failure  of  nature. 
Man  unable  to  conquer  himself  sinks  into  animalism. 
The  separation  of  the  waters,  i.e.,  the  separation  of  evil 
and  good  men.  The  only  day  in  the  natural  order 
which  is  not  called  "good." 

The  Patriarchal  day.  The  day  of  the  Covenant.  The 
further  revelations  of  God  to  man.  The  Promised 
Deliverer.  The  deepening  sense  of  man's  personal 
responsibility.  The  developing  virtues  in  man  of 
faith,  trust,  and  service. 

The  Mosaic  day.  The  dawn  of  the  Church.  A  day  of 
Light.  Of  Light  organised  in  an  institution,  like  the 
appearing  in  the  natural  order  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  day  of  the  Law.  The  day  when  the  prophets 
proclaimed  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness. 

The  day  of  advancing  spirituality. 

The  Christian  day.     The  day  when  God  became  In- 
carnate.    When  God  the  Son  was  visible  on  earth. 
When  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  at  His 
THE  Fifth  baptism  as  the  Messiah.     A  day  like  that  of  the  first 

SYMBOI/-  '     Adam  of  short  duration.     It  was  a  day  unique  by 

ICAL  itself.     It  was  the  day  of  restored  grace.     The  day  of 

MEAN-  victory  over  Satan,  Death,  and  Hell. 

INQ  OF  A  new  Head  is  given  to  a  new  Race. 

THE  Six  The  day  of  the  Paraclete.     The  day  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  day  of  the  new  creation.  The  day  of  the  Church. 
The  day  when  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  into  man  the 
breath  of  life  and  he  becomes  a  son  of  God,  a  partaker 
of  the  Divine  Nature. 

It  is  the  last  day  before  the  final  Sabbath  of  rest  and 
peace. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  day  ends  with  a  crisis  or  judgment. 
Adam  has  his  trial  and  failing  is  cast  out  of  Paradise.     The  World 
rejects  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  and  Noah  is  saved  but  the 
unbelieving  are  drowned. 

The  Patriarchal  day  ends  with  the  contest  between  Pharaoh  and 
All  his  people,  and  Moses  and  the  Israelites.     The  Israelites  saved 

telling        by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  go  forth  in  safety,  the  Egyptians  and 
of  a  Pharaoh  perish. 

Final     1  The  Mosaic  day  is  one  also  of  trial,  and  Israel  rejecting  God  for 
Judg-         their  King  and  choosing  a  visible  head,  becomes  divided  and  both 
ment.          parts  are  sent  into  captivity,  but  a  remnant  returns  and  is  saved. 
The  day  of  Christ  presents  its  trial.     Israel,  after  the  flesh,  rejects 
Christ  and  Jerusalem  is  destroyed  and  the  Nation  is  scattered, 
but  the  Church  of  Christ  is  formed. 

And  so  the  sixth  and  last  day,  the  day  of  the  Paraclete,  will  end, 
with  the  final  judgment  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Sixth. 
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FINAL  END  OF  CREATION 


FINAL 
END  OP 
CREATION. 


( Its  Nature. 

ARTICLE  V.     FINAL  PURPOSE  OP  CREATION.  j  Its  Motives. 

[  Its  Means. 

God  being  Wisdom  Itself  does  nothing  without  a  motive  worthy 
of  Himself. 

He  has  made  all  for  Himself,  which  is  creation's  highest  good. 
He  is  the  final  end  of  all  His  works,  as  He  is  the  beginning. 

to  manifest  His  infinite  perfections  to  the  eyes  of 
intelligent,  reasonable  creatures,  capable  of  know- 
ing, loving,  and  serving  Him; 


1st. 
Its 
nature. 


2d. 
Its 
motives. 


3d. 

Its 
means. 


He  has 
wished 


to  furnish  them  with  all  the  means  of  knowing, 
loving,  and  serving  Him,  during  all  the  course  of 
their  existence; 

to  make  them  participate  afterwards  in  the  happi- 
ness, in  which  He  rejoices,  by  the  possession  of 
Himself. 

All  coming  from  God,  all  are  made  capable  of  returning  to  God. 

God  can  find  in  Himself  alone  the  ultimate  reason 
for  communicating  existence  to  the  beings  not 
yet  possessing  it. 


Alone 

possessing 

existence. 


No  necessity  of  any  kind,  f  are  able  to  constrain 
^  no  force  of  any  sort  \    Him. 

Fully  sufficing  to  Himself,  He  has  no  need  to  create. 
Absolutely  Lord  of  all,  no  law  can  put  the  duty  upon  Him. 

Supremely  good,  He  can  only  have  done  it  to  exercise  His 
infinite  goodness. 

Supremely  perfect,  He  could  not  in  the  doing  propose  to  Him- 
self an  ultimate  end  less  perfect  than  Himself,  and  to  gather  up 
in  Himself  the  creatures  who  owe  to  Him  their  existence. 

God  gives  existence  to  myriads  of  creatures. 

He  creates  them  of  natures,  forms,  dimensions, 
structures,  qualities,  aptitudes,  faculties,  inclina- 
tions vastly  varied. 

the  proofs  of  His  goodness, 
the  immensity  of  His  power, 


[  To  arrive 
•!  at  this 
[  result 


Every- 
where 
pro- 
claiming 
in  them 


the   inexhaustible   fertility  of   His  re- 
sources, 

the  mindful  and  minute  cares  of  His 
paternal  Providence, 

the  designs  that  He  has  towards  His 
creatures, 

the   determination  to  perpetuate  His 
work. 


God  establishes  between  them  a  connection,  which 
by  almost  insensible  transitions  presents  existence 
in  all  its  degrees. 


NATURE  OF  MAN 
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CHAPTER  III. 


{His  Nature. 
His  Origin. 
His  Degeneration. 
His  Restoration. 


ARTICLE  I.    THE  NATURE  OF  MAN 


{ 


NATURE 

OF 

MAN. 


1st. 
In 

general. 


Man  is  a 
rational,  com- 
plex creature, 
having  a 
triple 
composition. 

The  union  of 
nature. 


The  body,  which  falls  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
senses;  the  soul,  in  which  the  reasoning  faculty 
and  memory  reside;  all  that  man  has  in  common 
with  the  animals  but  in  a  higher  degree; 

the  spirit,  by  which  God  is  known;    moral  right 
and  wrong  discerned;   and  without  which  man 
could  not  be  immortal, 
these,  in  a  single  personality,  constitutes  a  man's 


2d. 
In 

particu- 


The 
body 


The 
soul 
and 
spirit. 


is  com-  f  of  five  external  senses, 

posed    \  of  a  multitude  of  internal  and  external  organs. 
Each  of  these  senses,  or  of  these  organs,  has  a  special  func- 
tion, of  /  some  are  under  the  direction  of  the  soul,  others 
which    t    are  absolutely  without  its  control; 
all  are    |  either  as  the  instruments  of  action,  the  means 
for         j    of  preservation,  or  legitimate  sources  of  en- 
man,      {   joyment. 
From  the  double  point  of  view,  physical  and  moral,  the 

body  is  the  servant  of  the  soul. 
God  has  placed  man's  soul  in  the  body,  as  He  placed 

Adam  in  the  garden,  to  care  for  it  and  rule  over  it. 


Man  is 
pos- 
sessed 
of  a 
triplic- 
ity  of 
nature. 


He  has 
a  free 
and 
respon- 
sible 
will. 


Immor- 
tality. 


Faith  teaches  us  that  he  is  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God. 

His  soul  and  spirit  cannot  fall  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  any  of  our  senses. 

Their  operations  are  all  immaterial. 

One  cannot  attribute  to  them  any  of  the  prop- 
erties of  matter. 

By  them  man  holds  communication  with  his 
fellow-man  and  God. 

It  has  the  inherent  conviction  that  it  can  do 

or  not  do  as  it  chooses. 
All  men  are  inwardly  convinced  of  their  liberty 

of  choice. 

All  the  customs  of  life  assume  it  constantly. 
All  divine  and  human  laws  prove  it. 
Divine  revelation  expressly  confirms  it. 
Without  it  man  could  not  be  a  responsible 

being. 

His  spiritual  nature  being  one,  simple,  spiritual, 
and  not  consisting  of  parts,  cannot  be  dis- 
solved. * 

All  his  best  instincts  demand  it  and  what  is 
demanded  by  our  nature  must  have  its  satis- 
faction. 

Humanity,  as  a  whole,  is  persuaded  of  it  and 
the  social  order  would  be  impossible  if  it 
were  not  true. 

The  order  of  Divine  Providence  demands 
another  life  to  balance  and  redress  the  wrongs 
and  inequalities  of  this. 

Christ  formally  teaches  it. 
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ORIGIN  OF  HUMANITY 


ARTICLE  II.     THE  ORIGIN  AND 
ENDOWMENTS  OF  HUMANITY. 


Man's  Creation. 

In  God's  Image. 

Oneness  of  Nature. 

His  Original  Privileges. 

Relation  to  God. 

His  Final  End  or  Vocation. 


ORIGIN 

OF 

HUMANITT. 


Man  a 
created 
being. 


As  in  the 
Image 
of  God. 


The 
oneness 
of  human 
nature. 


Human 
nature 
has  come 
from  God. 


There  may  have  been  other  beings  bodily  and  physically  like 

man  on  earth  before  the  spirit-endowed  man  came.     But 

with  these  Scripture  does  not  deal. 
The  earth  of  itself  did  not  bring  forth  this  spirit-endowed 

man  as  its  fruit,  for  then  there  would  have  been  many 

beginnings  of  such  in  many  countries. 
But  since  God  formed  him,  God  expresses  the  oneness  of 

His  own  nature  by  beginning  with  one,  who  was  to  be  the 

head  of  the  new  race. 
The  description  given  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  may 

be  taken  as  historical,  or  as  symbolically  true. 
As  the  Word  of  God  ends  in  the  mysteries  of  Grace  and 

Glory,  so  it  begins  with  the  mystery  of  creation. 


By  way  of  formation  of  man's  body  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  Hebrew  Scripture  and  Science  are  here  in  accord. 

The  length  of  time  or  details  of  the  process  are  not  given. 

It  may  have  come  by  an  evolutionary  process,  one  stage  of 
development  succeeding  another. 

The  Scripture  merely  reveals  the  fact  that  it  had  its  origin 
from  the  earth. 

By  way  of  further  development  of  soul  and  spirit:  These 
could  not  be  produced  by  matter,  for  there  cannot  be  more 
in  the  result  than  there  is  in  the  premises.  Like  demands 
like,  or  something  greater  of  the  same  kind  for  its  existence, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  God. 


In  that  he  is  a  triple  unit  consisting  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
In  the  three  faculties,  of  memory,  understanding,  and  will, 

or  as  we  now  say,  intellect,  feelings,  and  will,  which  reflect 

the  Inner  life  of  God  as  Source,  Wisdom,  and  Love. 
In  the  full  expression  of  human  nature  as  man,  woman,  and 

child,  wherein  there  is  an  image  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the 

Blessed  Trinity. 


God  did  not  create  man  one  by  one  or  separately  as  He  did 
the  angels. 

He  created  a  nature,  that  with  His  co-operation,  would 
express  itself  in  many  individuals. 

He  ordained  the  sexual  relation  for  this  purpose. 

He  creates  man  first  because  he  is  to  be  the  head,  and  then 
the  woman. 

Woman's  body  was  not  taken  from  the  earth  for  then  she 
would  have  had  a  nature  only  like  that  of  Adam. 

Her  body  was  taken  physically,  in  germ,  from  the  man, 
that  she  might  be  a  part  of  the  same  human  nature. 

She,  too,  is  in  the  Image  of  God ;  is  weaker  than  man  phys- 
ically, but  is  stronger  in  her  spiritual  nature. 

Human  nature  is  one  entity. 


ORIGIN  OF  HUMANITY 
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In  respect  of  man's  original  state,  two  theological  extremes  are  to  be 
noticed :  —  that  which  makes  him  but  little  different  from  an  animal ; 
and  that  which  exalts  him  into  a  perfect  being,  endowed  with  super- 
natural wisdom,  and  with  a  raiment  of  bodily  glory  that  protected  him 
from  disease. 

A  more  probable  opinion  avoids  these  extremes. 

in  a  state  of  Innocence,  that  is,  in  the  actual 
exemption  from  all  sin,  because  God  does 
nothing  and  can  do  nothing  disorderly. 

of  justice,  or  perfection  of  nature,  because  God 
in  creating  a  nature  is  bound  by  the  law  of  his 
own  righteousness  to  give  to  it  all  its  nature 
demands. 


ORIGIN 
OF 

HUMANITY 
(continued). 


(  Human 


Its 
original      « 

privileges.         a  ...    , 

(  constituted 


Man's         ( 

relation         happiness, 


Of  all  terrestrial 
creatures, 
man  alone 


of  sanctity,  for  as  the  happiness  of  man  depends 
on  the  union  of  God  and  Man,  God  gave  a 
superadded  grace  by  co-operation  with  which 
the  union  by  man's  obedience  might  be  main- 
tained. 

of  supernatural  happiness,  as  derived  from 
union  with  God,  the  satisfaction  of  all  good 
desires,  the  absence  of  any  fear  of  death,  the 
hope  and  potentiality  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

were  dependent  on  his  continued  union  with 
God. 

His  life  by  union  with  His  power;  his  happi- 
ness and  holiness  by  union  with  His  grace. 

This  is  set  before  us  by  God's  presence  with 
man  in  the  garden. 

His  communion  was  to  be  maintained  mentally 
and  morally  with  Him  who  is  represented  as 
walking  therein. 

It  was  to  be  maintained  by  an  ordained  act  of 
sacrificial  worship,  which  had  a  sacramental 
character. 

Man,  in  obedience  to  God's  decree,  was  to 
abstain  from  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree. 

God  on  His  part  would  give  in  return  to  man, 
if  obedient,  the  tree  of  life. 

By  his  obedience  man  was  secure  in  his  present 
happiness  and  would  gain  a  further  advance- 
ment and  reward. 

This  is  the  revealed  law  of  God's  Sovereignty 
and  of  man's  happiness  and  future  as  depend- 
ent on  Him. 


can  come  to  know  God, 

enter  into  communication  with  Him, 

love  and  serve  Him, 

receive  and  correspond  with  superadded  gifts  that  will 
unite  man  to  Him  in  a  supernatural  way. 

This  is  called  His  obediential  gift. 
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THE  FINAL  END  OF  HUMANITY 


Humanity  in  general,  and  man  in  particular,  have  a  mission 
to  fulfil  in  creation. 


The  vocation  of  humanity  in  the  world  answers  to  the  sub- 
lime faculties,  of  which  God  has  given  to  man  the  exclusive 
privilege,  and  by  which  He  has  distinguished  him  from  all 
His  other  earthly  creatures. 


with  an  intelligence  capable  of  knowing  its 
Creator,  and  appreciating  the  magnifi- 
cence of  His  works,  the  admirable  mirror 
reflecting  His  Infinite  Perfections; 


FINAL  f.  , 

r  Mao, 

HUMANITY,  [vocation. 


Alone. 


Human 
nature 
is 
endowed 


It  has 
received 


with  a  heart  capable  of  loving  its  Creator 
by  the  sole  motive  of  His  Infinite  loveli- 
ness; 

with  a  free  will  capable  of  conforming  to 
the  commands  and  wishes  of  its  Creator's 
will. 

the  idea  of  the  Infinite  and  of  the  absolute; 

the  instinct  of  truth,  justice,  injustice, 
good,  and  evil; 

an  insatiable  desire  for  happiness,  by  the 
possession  of  that  which  can  fully  satisfy 
his  intelligence,  his  heart,  and  his  will ; 

the  feeling  that  an  Infinite  Good  can  alone 
satisfy  fully  his  need  of  truth,  justice, 
and  happiness; 

the  assisting  grace  of  God  by  which  he 
can  know  and  love  God  and  do  His  will. 


Humanity  f  yield  to  God  the  glory  which  is  due  Him  from  the 
alone  «    work  of  His  Creation,  and  render  to  God  a 

then  can      [   worship  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 

Hence  he  owes  it,  as  his  final  end,  his  mission. 


to  know  Hun  by  faith  through  the  spirit; 
to  tend  toward  Him,  by  hope; 


fin 
this  • 
life 


God  calls, 
then,  man 
and  all 
humanity 


to  love  Him  with  all  his  heart,  by  charity; 
to  serve  Him  with  all  his  faculties; 

to  love  his  fellow-man  for  His  sake,  and 
work  for  his  temporal  and  spiritual 
betterment. 


in  f  to  serve  God  as  the  angels  do  in  perfect 
the  j  obedience,  harmony,  and  advancing 
next  [  felicity. 


In  this  noble  and  unselfish  mission  all  men  are  called  to  unite, 
for  God  and  their  fellow-men. 


PROOFS  OF  DEGENERATION 
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( Its  Proof. 

ARTICLE  III.     THE  DEGENERATION  OF  HUMAN  NATUBE.  ]  Its  Preliminaries. 

[  Its  Results. 


In  man 

himself.  ' 

X 

PROOFS 

OF 

DEGENERA- 

In its 
develop-  « 
ment. 

TION. 

In 

history. 

In  man's  proneness  to  act  otherwise  than  for  his  best  good. 
In  his  natural  rebellion  against  law. 
In  the  sin-engendered  impulse  law  arouses  within  him. 
In  the  weakness  of  his  natural  powers  to  do  right. 

In  the  strife  between  the  different  parts  of  his  nature,  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit. 

In  the  inclination  of  all  men,  more  or  less,  to  evil  in  one  form 
or  another. 

In  the  shame  man  often  feels  at  his  imperfect  condition  and 
the  discord  in  himself. 

In  the  misery  he  experiences  in  himself  at  the  contradiction 
between  his  good  desires  and  his  practice. 

In  his  tendency  exclusively  to  be  governed  by  self-interest 
and  not  by  God. 

In  the  inborn  tendency  to  prefer  the  motive  of  egoism  to 
that  of  law. 

In  his  oppression  of  his  fellows  through  greed  of  wealth  or 
power. 

In  the  disposition  of  unregenerate  man  to  steal,  lie,  and  to 
be  impure. 

In  the  dominion  that  external  things  get  over  him,  making 
him  their  slave. 

In  the  inordinate  power  of  his  bodily  appetites. 

In  the  follies  and  crimes  to  which  his  nature  incites  him. 

In  the  credulity  with  which  he  accepts  superstitions  and 
rejects  the  truly  supernatural. 

In  his  general  restlessness,  discontent,  and  lack  of  peace. 

The  efforts  for  progress  so  often  checked. 

The  impotence  of  culture  and  secular  education  to  deliver 
man  from  his  vices. 

The  result  in  civilised  countries  which  have  depended  on 
education  apart  from  religion,  seen,  e.g.,  in  the  corruption 
of  city  governments,  in  a  widespread  system  of  grafting,  in 
the  decay  of  commercial  integrity,  and  the  sanctity  of  family 
life. 

The  opposition  and  hatred  the  civilised  world  power  has  to 
God  and  Christ's  Church. 

Its  efforts  for  reform  being  ever  based  on  law  or  force,  which 
can  never  make  man  good. 

Unexplained  by  the  injury  transmitted  to  man's  nature,  he 
is  the  most  incomplete,  contradictory,  and  inexplicable  of 
creatures. 

The  testimony  of  philosophic  students  of  man's  nature,  Kant, 
Schleiermacher,  and  others,  is  to  man's  inborn  sinfulness. 

The  testimony  given  in  Holy  Scripture  is  of  the  inherent 
tendency  of  man  to  rebel  against  God. 
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PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE  DEGENERATION 


How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  of  man's  degeneracy  or 
tendencies? 

To  keep  man  from  the  errors  of  supposing  evil  to  be  of  God's 
creation,  or  inherited  by  man  from  a  former  state,  or  as 
being  a  principle  in  itself,  God  gave  an  explanation. 

He  did  it  in  a  symbolical  or  allegorical  manner  that  could  be 
easily  understood  in  all  times  and  by  all,  young  and  old. 

It  shows  how  the  Maker  of  man  is  God;  what  man's  com- 
plex nature  is;  how  it  stands  in  a  living  relationship  to 
God  on  whom  its  life  and  happiness  depend,  and  how  evil 
came  into  it. 


PRELIMINA- 
RIES OF  THE 

DEGENERA- 
TION. 


Man's 
state 
revealed 
in  Holy 
Scripture. 


Subjected 
by  God  to 
a  test. 


Desiring  the  voluntary  love  and  obedience  of  His  creature 
God  gives  man,  and  every  man,  a  trial  by  which  that  obe- 
dience shall  be  tested  and  that  love  developed. 

Man  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  a  certain  tree,  called  the  tree 
of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  A  test  was  here 
presented  to  his  whole  nature. 

God  in  the  great  allegory  reveals  how  man  is  ever  attacked 
by  three  foes:  —  within  himself,  by  the  curiosity  of  his 
intellect,  the  sensuality  of  his  body,  and  the  pride  of  his 
will.  Outwardly,  through  the  world,  or  the  solicitations 
of  others,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  evil  angels  or  Satan. 


ITS 

RESULTS. 


The 

primary 
result  of 
disobedi- 
ence. 


The  result  of  man's  disobedience  is  to  separate  himself  from 
the  loving  presence  of  God.  God  in  the  allegory  puts  him 
outside  the  garden  to  show  what  disobedience  brings  on 
itself,  and  how  by  his  own  exertions,  man  cannot  return 
to  his  former  estate. 

God  had  mercifully  warned  man  of  this  result  of  sin:  "In 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  There 
are  three  kinds  of  death.  Physical  death,  which  was  hi 
the  animal  world  before  man  was  on  the  earth.  Then 
there  is  an  eternal  death,  or  the  eternal  loss  of  the  Beatific 
Vision.  There  is  also  a  spiritual  death,  or  the  loss  of  the 
superadded  grace,  which  enables  man  to  serve  God  and 
attain  this  end. 

When  man  sinned,  he  immediately  lost  this  grace,  as  God 
said  he  would,  on  the  day  he  sinned.  Then  he  spiritually 
died. 


[  his  innocence  and  holiness; 
As  to  his  privileges  he  lost  \  his  peace  and  happiness; 

[  his  ability  to  attain  to  God. 


As  to  his  powers 


his  intelligence  becomes  obscured;  his 
will  weakened.  His  senses  revolt 
against  his  reason.  Physical  death 
became  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a  punish- 
ment, because  it  did  not  open  a  way, 
as  now  it  does  to  the  Christian,  of  a 
union  with  God. 


The  record  of  the  primal  temptation  is  a  mirror  in  which 
every  man  may  see  himself. 

The  subjective  experience,  of  serious  and  fairly  introspec- 
tive persons,  bears  such  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  man  is  fallen  that  the  historical  and  objective  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fall  become,  to  such,  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 


RESTORATION  OF  HUMANITY 
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RESTORA- 
TION OF 
HUMANITY. 


The 
need. 


I  The  Need. 

ARTICLE  IV.     RESTORATION  OF  HUMANITY.  \  Its  Nature. 

[  Its  Means. 

Disobedience,  lawlessness,  sin,  from  the  first  entered  into 
human  nature. 

Human  nature  was  not  made  like  that  of  the  angels,  but  was 
from  the  first  one  whole  thing  and  was  a  transmissible  nature. 

Now  God  deals  with  us  not  only  as  individuals,  but  also  as  a 
whole,  a  nation  or  race,  or  with  our  nature. 

When,  then,  man  fell  out  of  his  true  relation  to  God,  and  in  conse- 
quence lost  grace,  his  nature  was  injured;  and  as  it  could  not 
restore  itself  the  nature  was  transmitted  with  its  inherited 
effects  of  sin.  How  does  this  take  place? 

There  have  been  those  who  held  the  theory  of  "  Traducianism." 
The  opposite  view  is  that  of  "Creationism."  There  is  also  a 
middle  and  orthodox  view  that  regards  the  human  parents  and 
God  as  co-factors  both  in  regard  to  the  body  and  soul,  though 
in  different  degrees  and  ways.  This  gives  room  for  the  ob- 
served facts  of  heredity. 

Man's  nature  is  still  good,  not  as  Calvin  and  Luther  taught, 
totally  depraved.  What  is  called  "original  sin"  is  the  in- 
herited result  of  the  wrong  doing,  the  weakness  and  wilfulness 
and  ignorance,  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  race. 

More  or  less  in  individuals  and  somewhat  in  all,  the  transmitted 
tendencies  of  our  ancestors  are  seen,  in  the  violence  of  our 
bodily  appetites,  our  mental  weaknesses,  our  tendencies  to  a 
sinful  independence  of  God. 

It  is  a  theandric,  or  God-and-man  work. 

God  places  within  man's  reach  the  means  of  his  restoration  in 
such  wise  that  it  is  at  once  His  work  and  that  of  mankind. 

Having  voluntarily  turned  from  God  it  is  necessary  that  man 
should  return  voluntarily. 

God  offers  a  possible  salvation  and  restoration  freely  to  all, 
and  provides  the  means  for  their  attainment.  It  is  for  man 
to  make  it  actual  by  using  the  provided  means. 

Reconciliation  is  effected  by  Christ's  atoning  death.  Restora- 
tion through  union  with  His  Humanity. 

Those  who  preceded  Christ  attained  reconciliation  through 
faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer  and  were  perfected  by  His 
communication  of  Himself  on  His  descent  into  Hades. 

Those  who  succeeded  Him  share  in  His  merits  by  faith  and  are 
united  to  Him  by  the  Sacraments. 

To  all  God  gives  His  prevenient  grace,  the  grace  that  prompteth 
every  good  desire  and  action  of  the  will,  and  leads  men  to  faith 
and  repentance. 

He  enlightens  also  the  conscience  of  the  heathen  and  will  judge 
them  according  to  their  light,  and  provide  for  their  final  union 
with  Christ  in  ways  known  to  His  mercy. 


Its 

nature. 


Its 

means. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST 


CHAPTER  IV.    OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 


His  Pre-existence. 
His  Incarnation. 
His  Earthly  Life. 
His  Character. 


His  Redemption. 
His  Glorious  Life. 
His  Divinity. 
The  Heresies. 


ARTICLE  I.     PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  OUR  LORD  f  As  Second  Divine  Person  foretold 
JESUS  CHRIST.  \    as  coming  Deliverer. 


PRE- 

EXISTENCB 

OF    OUR 

LORD 
JESUS 
CHRIST. 


1st. 

As 

Second 

Person 

of  the 

Holy 

Trinity. 


2d. 

As  Future 

Deliverer. 


"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him  and  without  Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

Jesus  Christ  Himself  declared  that  He  existed  before  Abra- 
ham; that  He  came  down  from  heaven;  and  He  asked  the 
Father  to  glorify  Him  with  the  glory  He  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was. 

He  had  a  pre-existing  life,  not  only  with  the  Father,  but  one 
in  relation  to  the  world.  Through  Him  the  Divine  Light 
shines  into  Creation. 

He  is  the  source  of  all  Truth,  the  Light  shining  in  the  Law; 
the  Light  in  heathen  philosophy ;  the  Light  of  the  conscience. 
He  is  the  "essential"  but  not  the  "actual"  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  His  creatures  before  His  coming. 

There  was  from  the  earliest  times  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew  race,  a  tradition  of  a  coming  "seed," 
who,  though  himself  should  be  wounded  thereby, 
would  crush  the  serpent  "evil"  under  its  foot. 
There  were  treasured  promises  made  in  various 
ways  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses  and  to  David, 
Foretold  and  by  the  Prophets  before  and  after  the  Exile, 
by  •  designating  the  nation,  the  tribe,  the  family  of 

promises  whom  the  Deliverer  was  to  come.  He  is  to 
be  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  the  Messiah  or 
Anointed;  the  Priest-King  like  Melchizedek.  He 
is  the  "Orient"  of  heavenly  origin.  His  name  is 
Jehovah,  the  eternal  self-existing  One.  He  is  the 
Burden  Bearer  of  our  sins.  He  is  the  vicarious 
sufferer  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed. 

His  office  of  Saviour  was  set  forth  by  the  story  of 
Noah  and  the  ark.  Noah,  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness and  deliverer,  being  a  type  of  Christ; 
the  ark,  —  with  its  three  divisions,  symbolising 
the  three  dispensations  of  the  Church,  Patri- 
archal, Jewish,  and  Christian,  with  its  one  door, 
Christ,  and  one  window,  Faith,  —  a  type,  as  it 
bears  men  in  safety  over  the  waters  and  up  from 

and  in      J    earth  to  the  mountain-top,  of  the  Church. 

types.  I  His  offices  of  priest,  prophet,  and  king  are  unfolded 
in  an  orderly  succession  of  typical  representations. 
That  of  priest,  by  Melchizedek  and  Abraham. 
The  first  of  the  Eternal  Priesthood  and  the  spir- 
itual offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  —  the  other 
of  the  temporal  priest's  action  with  the  shedding 
of  blood.  Abraham's  great  vision  is  of  sacrifice. 
He  offers  Isaac.  He  goes  everywhere  building  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord. 
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Isaac  follows  as  the  typical  victim,  and  in  his  yielding  to 
wrong  and  injustice,  of  the  victim  spirit. 

Jacob  is  a  type  of  our  Lord  as  the  prophet.  His  vision  is 
of  the  ladder  joining  earth  and  heaven,  with  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending,  and  he  goes  forth  as  a  Mission- 
ary. He  comes  back  leading  the  two  flocks  that  symbolise 
the  Jew  and  Gentile  folds. 

Joseph  is  the  type  of  Christ  as  King.  His  visions  are  of  the 
sheaves  that  do  obeisance  to  his  sheaf,  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  that  likewise  honour  him.  He  is  plotted 
against  by  his  Jewish  brethren  and  falsely  accused  by  the 
Egyptian  Gentiles.  He  delivers  himself  by  his  own  super- 
natural power  from  the  prison  of  death,  and  changing  his 
raiment  ascends  to  the  throne.  He  sends  from  thence 
gifts  and  provisions  in  large  abundance  to  his  people. 

Aaron,  Moses,  and  Joshua  in  a  wider  recurring  circle  de- 
pict the  same  typical  representation  of  Christ  as  Priest, 
Prophet,  and  King.  The  Ark,  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  smitten  rock,  the  Manna,  declare  His 
nature,  office,  and  redeeming  work. 

The  punishments  of  the  Jews  testify  of  Christ.  They  were 
God's  chosen  people  and  through  His  dealings  with  them 
God  instructs  the  world. 

They  were  to  teach  the  existence  of  the  one  true  and  only 
God,  and  through  the  Hebrew  nation  the  world  has  thus 
been  taught. 

But  they  had  a  tendency  to  fall  back  into  the  sin  of  Idolatry 
and  often  did  so. 

At  last  they  were  punished  for  this  by  a  seventy  years' 
captivity. 

We  are  now  in  face  of  the  fact  that  God  has  punished  them 
by  a  nineteen  hundred  years'  dispersion. 

What  can  they  have  done  to  deserve  this? 

If  it  was  seventy  years  for  Idolatry,  for  what  is  this  pun- 
ishment of  nineteen  hundred  years? 

What  can  it  be  but  the  rejection  of  their  Messiah? 

Again  —  for  all  these  nineteen  hundred  years  the  essential 
part  of  their  religion  has  been  taken  away  from  them. 
They  have  no  temple,  no  priesthood,  no  sacrifices.  They 
have  lost  the  means  by  which  they  as  individuals  or  a 
nation  were  reconciled  to  God. 

What  have  they  done  to  deserve  that  their  old  worship 
should  be  taken  from  them,  that  it  has  ceased? 

,  The  only  common  sense  answer  is,  the  Messiah  has  come. 

Thus  Moses  prophesied,  the  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  a 
Prophet  like  unto  me. 

David  declared  He  was  to  be  a  priest  forever.  Zechariah, 
a  king. 

He  would  be  our  Saviour.  He  would  be  wounded  for  our 
iniquities  and  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  be  laid  upon 
Him. 

And  this  is  the  Name  whereby  He  shall  be  called:  —  the 
Lord  Our  Righteousness. 

And  there  ' '  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse  and  to  it  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles seek."  "In  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust." 
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PROMISED 

DELIVERER 

(continued) . 


Charac- 
teristics, 
time,  and 
circum- 
stances. 


The  general 
characteristics 
designating 
the  Messiah. 


The  age  of 
His  advent. 


The  circum- 
stances of 
His  birth. 


The  great 
events  of 
His  life. 


His  life  as 
announced 
by  the 
prophets. 


His 
sufferings. 


Consequences 
of  His  death. 


As  the  Vanquisher  of  Satan,  the  Hope  of 
the  Nation,  the  Mighty  Counsellor,  the 
Wonder-Worker,  Mediator,  Saviour,  Re- 
deemer, King,  Shepherd,  God,  Lord,  and 
Judge. 


When  the  Jewish  people  would  no  longer  be 
masters  of  themselves,  and  the  sceptre 
shall  have  departed  from  Judah.  Gen. 
xlix,  10. 

Before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple. Haggai  ii;  Mai.  iii. 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks 
prophesied  in  Daniel.  Dan.  ix,  25. 


His  mother  would  be,  as  the  Jews  before 
Christ  translated  the  word,  "a  Virgin" 
and  "He  would  be  God  with  us."  Isa. 
vii.  He  would  be  born  at  Bethlehem. 
Micah  v,  2. 

A  star  would  be  seen  as  a  sign  and  kings 
would  come  to  greet  Him.  Num.  xxiv, 
17;  Isa.  Ix,  3. 


He  would  be  humble  in  station. 

He  would  perform  signs  and  wonders. 

He  would  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God. 

He  would  preach  good  tidings,  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  proclaim  liberty  to  those 
held  captive  by  sin.  Isa.  Ixi,  1. 

He  would  be  preceded  by  a  Forerunner,  the 
messenger  of  the  Covenant,  who  should 
prepare  the  way  before  Him.  Mai.  iii,  1. 


f  betrayed,  sold,  abandoned  by  His 
He          I    own,  buffeted,  mocked,  spit  upon, 
would  I    beaten,  delivered  to  death  for  the 
be         [   sins  of  the  world.     Isa.  liii. 
David  saw  His  body  lacerated  by  blows, 
His  feet  and  hands  pierced,  His  mouth 
filled  with  gall,  His  vestments  divided  by 
lots.     Ps.  xxii. 

In  His  death  He  would  be  associated  with 
criminals.     Isa.  liii. 


His  sepulchre  would  be  with  the  rich.  But 
He  would  rise  from  the  dead.  Ps.  xvi; 
Acts  ii,  31. 

His  seed  would  be  counted  for  a  generation 
which  should  not  pass  away. 

The  people  who  had  rejected  Him  would  no 
longer  be  His  people,  their  city  and  temple 
would  be  destroyed  in  that  generation, 
and  they  would  be  dispersed  till  the  end. 

Idolatry  would  fall  and  the  nations  would 
come  to  know  the  true  God. 

The  Gospel  would  be  preached  as  a  witness 
to  all  the  world. 

The  Messiah  would  reign  over  souls  and 
His  reign  will  have  no  end. 
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The  Divine  ordering  of  events  preparatory  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  in  general. 


The  education  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  guardians  of  the  Divine 
Revelation. 

Their  ordained  worship  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  His  work. 

The  particular  Providence  over  the  Jewish  nation  preserving 
it,  and  making  it  a  spiritual  lighthouse  to  the  nations.  As 
Greece  gave  the  laws  of  thought  and  precision  of  speech,  and 
Rome  law  and  government,  the  Jewish  nation,  religion. 

The  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  captivity  upon  Israel,  which 
delivered  it  from  the  sin  of  Idolatry,  and  made  it  faithful  to 
its  belief  in  the  one  and  only  God. 

The  course  of  Providence  shown  in  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
Empires,  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  Eastern  domina- 
tion. The  providing  thereby  of  a  common  language  for  the 
dissemination  of  Christianity. 

The  extended  dominion  of  the  Roman  Empire  providing  the 
means,  by  the  great  national  roads,  of  easy  intercourse;  the 
insured  means  of  safety  for  travel  by  sea  by  the  destruction  of 
the  pirates  who  had  infested  the  Mediterranean;  the  world- 
wide peace  that  removed  distractions  and  was  propitious  to 
inquiry. 


THE 

PROMISED 
DELIVERER 
(concluded). 


The 

prepara- 
tions for ' 
His 
coming 


The  preparation  of  the  human  mind,  by  the  acknowledged 
failure  of  philosophy  to  solve  life's  problems,  or  bring  the 
needed  strength  for  man's  good  conduct.  He  saw  the  better 
and  pursued  the  worse. 

The  creation  of  an  intellectual  environment  that  was  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  Philosophy  had  "magnifi- 
cently proved  that  man  could  not  save  himself,  and  how 
splendidly  worth  saving  he  was." 

The  preparation  of  the  cosmos  and  of  this  special  planet. 
Millions  of  years  are  occupied  in  its  development.  It  is  all 
for  one  purpose:  —  the  formation  of  the  elements  needed,  and 
the  necessary  condition,  to  make  fitting  the  Incarnation. 

The  surpassing  dignity  of  the  event  is  emphasised  by  the 
grandeur  and  length  of  the  preparation. 

The  preparation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  human 
and  moral  instrument  of  the  Incarnation,  as  full  of  grace, 
wonderful  in  her  gifts,  unique  in  her  great  office,  blessed 
among  women. 

The  .condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  growing  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  the  development  of  sanctity  among  those 
specially  waiting  His  coming,  the  announcement  by  Saint 
John  Baptist,  the  sanctity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  endowed  as 
"full  of  grace"  for  her  high  great  office. 
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THE  INCARNATION  OF  CHRIST 


f  Exposition  of  the  Mystery. 

ARTICLE  II.     THE  INCARNATION  OF  I  Its  Possibility. 
OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  j  Its  Suitableness. 

( Its  Necessity. 

The  Son  of  God  takes,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  without  ceasing 

is*  Vu»  nr>j  /a  body  formed  of  her  substance, 
ia  \  a  soul  created  by  God. 

The  union  of  these  two  natures  secures  man's  final  end. 

By  it  a  new  development  in  creation  is  begun. 

The  God-Man  becomes  the  Bridge  joining  God  and  Man 

together. 
He  becomes  the  Medium,  or  the  Royal  "Way"  by  which 

man  may  pass  to  a  further  and  lasting  union  with  God. 


THE 

INCARNA- 
TION OF 
OUR 
LORD 
JESUS 
CHRIST. 


1st. 
The  exposi- 
tion of  the 
Mystery. 


2d. 
Its 
possibility. 


3d. 
Its 

suitable- 
ness. 


The  Divine  Nature  is  preserved  en- 
tire, for  He  could  not  lay  aside  any 
of   His   essential   attributes  without 
two  ceasing  to  be  God. 

distinct   I  It  gives  an  infinite  merit  to  the  acts 
natures.  1    of  the  human  nature. 

The  human  nature  entire  is  taken, 
in  order  to  deliver  it  from  its  foes, 
pay  the  debt  humanity  owes  to 
God,  and  elevate  it  to  glory- 
There  is  two  I  The  Divine  Will,  because  He  does 
in  the  distinct  I  not  cease  to  be  God. 

God-Man    wills.       ]  The  Human  Will,  because  He  made 
Himself  truly  man. 

His    humanity    was    impersonal,    His 
Person  was  that  of  the  Son  of  God, 
in  whom. the  two  natures  are  united 
one          -|    inseparably.     As  His  natures  could 
person-        not    act    separately    or    apart    from 
ality.  His  Person,  all  He  said  and  did  were 

the  utterances  and  action  of  God. 

In  itself;  because,  since  in  man  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
soul  and  the  material  nature  of  the  body  are  personally 
united,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  in  the  nature  of  God  being 
personally  united  to  the  complex  nature  of  man,  which 
offers  on  its  spiritual  side  a  point  of  contact  with  the  nature 
of  God. 

In  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished;  because  God, 
creating  the  first  man,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  father 
and  mother,  was  able  for  still  stronger  reasons  to  form  the 
humanity  of  His  Son  in  a  manner  less  extraordinary. 

The  goodness  of  God  thereby  found  a  means  to  manifest 
itself  in  uniting  Himself  more  fully  to  His  creatures. 

The  justice  of  God  therein  found  a  means  to  fully  satisfy 
itself  without  injury  to  that  which  His  mercy  demands. 

Man  obtains  thereby  reconciliation  with  God ;  he  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  law  of  his  old  descent;  is  incorporated  into 
Christ,  the  second  Adam;  is  given  a  new  start  and  oppor- 
tunity under  grace;  a  more  glorious  destiny  is  revealed  to 
him  with  the  possibility  of  the  individual's  attaining  it. 

Nothing  then  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  God 
and  man  than  the  Incarnation. 


ITS  NECESSITY 
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God  ever  intended  to  complete  creation  by  an 

Incarnation. 

The  Incarnation  was  not   an  independent  after- 

thought of  God. 

It  is  the  greatest,  grandest  work  of  God  as  the 

completion  of  His  creative  design. 

By  it  that  which  is  created  is  brought  into  a  per- 

manent union  with  Himself,  and  a  sinless  and  glo- 

rious creation  is  made  possible. 

It  was 

We  cannot  suppose  God's  most  glorious  work  to  be 

the  original 

one  dependent  on  the  sin  of  His  creature  though 

purpose 

foreseen,  or  that  sin  was  a  necessary  condition  for 

of  God. 

the  glory  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  union  of  human  nature  with  God  is  the  perfec- 

tion of  creation. 

It  was  begun  in  the  God-Man. 

God,  ever  purposing  to  unite  creation  to  Himself  by 

an  Incarnation  of  Himself,  and  so  secure  for  man 

an  eternal  state  of  happiness,  does  not  let  the  sin 

of  His  child  baffle  His  great  design. 

Trf  m 

The  Incarnation  from  the  beginning  was  an  eternal 

-I  HE 

INCARNA- 

.   thought  of  God. 

TION  OF 

OUR 

He  comes,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  sin  to  rec- 

LORD 

oncile  and  deliver  His  child. 

JESUS 

4th. 

CHRIST 

ITS 

As  man  could  not  do  either  for  himself,  God  becom- 

(cont'd). 

NECES- 

ing Incarnate  does  both.     He  reconciles  man  to 

SITY. 

God  by  His  atoning  death. 

It  was 

requisite 

His  divine  nature  gives  an  infinite  value  to  His  act 

for  man's 

of  reparation  so  that  it  is  available  for  all  man- 

reconcilia- 

kind. 

tion. 

It  was  thus  necessary  that  He  should  be 

at  once  man      80  as  *°  k®.  a'D'e  to  rePresent  the 
'       race  of  which  He  was  a  member. 

in  order  to  merit  our  pardon,  and 

and  God,              reconcile  humanity  to  God,  which 

as  mere  man  He  could  not  do. 

In  order  to  deliver  man  from  his  enemies  and  the 

consequences  of  his  sins,  it  was  necessary  that  as 

man  He  should  meet  and  overcome  them. 

Coming  as  the  Second  Adam  to  the  fight  He  over- 

comes sin,  Satan,  and  death;  and  opens  the  prison- 

and  for  his 

house  to  them  that  were  bound. 

deliverance. 

He   restores  those  who  avail  themselves  of  His 

redeeming  work  by  uniting  them  to  His  Human- 

ity, making  them  sharers  in  His  Victory. 

He  recreates  penitents  in  Himself,  making  them 

partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  sons  of  God,  and 

' 

,    inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Glory.  . 
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THE 

EARTHLY 
LIFE  OF 
JESUS 
CHRIST. 


His 
birth. 


[  His  Birth. 

ABTICLE  III.    THE  EABTHLT  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST.  i.  His  Hidden,  Public, 

I    and  Suffering  Life. 
{ Seven  Last  Words. 

Against  human  probabilities  which  seemed  to  designate  Nazareth 
as  the  place  of  His  birth,  Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem. 

He  was  born  there  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  brought  about  by  the 
Providence  of  God. 

On  the  visible  entrance  of  God  into  the  universe  all  creation  most 
properly  is  present  by  representation  to  do  Him  honour. 

Our  planet,  the  jewel  of  our  solar  system,  if  not  of  the  universe, 
gives  Him  shelter,  all  it  has  to  give,  in  the  cave. 

The  heavens  which  He  made  were  luminous  with  the  stars;  for 
whom  no  nobler  purpose  for  their  existence  can  be  ascribed  than 
that  of  shining  over  God's  advent  into  creation. 

Angels  and  men  are  there.  Of  mankind  the  representatives  of 
both  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  races;  and  of  mankind,  both  sexes 
were  present. 

There,  too,  are  the  cattle  in  the  stalls,  the  products  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  in  the  straw  of  the  manger,  and  the 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

When  God  came  visibly  into  His  creation,  all  creation  presented 
itself  before  Him  in  acknowledgment  of  Him  as  its  Creator. 

He  came  as  an  infant  and  grew  bodily  to  manhood  that  He  might 
experimentally  identify  Himself  with  our  nature  and  be  a  source 
of  sympathy  and  strength  to  every  age. 

As  born  of  a  woman  and  so  becoming  one  of  the  race,  He  comes 
under  the  Law  and  is  circumcised  and  receives  the  Name  given 
from  heaven  of  "Jesus"  or  God  the  Saviour. 

As  being  the  Saviour  He  is  called  by  Isaiah,  "Emmanuel,"  that  is, 
"  God  with  us." 

He  is  adored  by  the  Jewish  shepherds  and  the  Gentile  Magi,  the 
latter  probably  led  from  Jerusalem  by  an  angel-born  star  to 
Bethlehem. 

He  is,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  presented  in  the 
Temple,  which  had  for  forty  years  been  adorned  for  this  event, 
and  is  recognised  by  holy  Simeon  and  Anna  under  divine  inspira- 
tion as  the  promised  Messiah. 

He  is  carried  into  Egypt,  that  the  word  may  be  fulfilled  "out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son."  There  Joseph  would  have  had  no 
means  to  sustain  the  Holy  Family  had  it  not  been  for  the  provi- 
dentially directed  Magi  making-an  offering  of  gold. 

After  the  Egyptian  sojourn  He  returns  and  is  brought  up  at 
Nazareth,  the  name  signifying  "the  city  of  Branches,"  and  He  as 
"the  Branch"  or  Shoot  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  is  called  a  Nazarene. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  He  gives  the  first  recorded  manifesta- 
tion of  His  wisdom  in  His  intercourse  with  the  Doctors  of  the 
Temple;  and  reveals  to  His  Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph,  His 
relation  and  supreme  duty  to  God.  He  has  come  to  be  "about 
His  Father's  business." 

Passing  through  all  stages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
He  glorifies  the  weakness  of  Infancy,  the  obedience  of  childhood, 
the  nobility  of  labour,  the  return  due  parental  care,  the  endur- 
ance of  honest  poverty,  the  holiness  of  the  home,  the  worship  of 
,  the  synagogue,  the  keeping  of  the  Church's  discipline. 


His 

hidden 

lift-. 
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THE  LIFE  THAT  WAS  IN  HIM  WAS  LIGHT 

He  began  His  ministry  by  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast 
which  symbolised  His  changing  the  water  of  the  law  into  the 
wine  of  the  Gospel;  the  change  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  sacri- 
fices, liturgy,  ordinances,  into  more  spiritual  ones;  the  feasts 
into  Christian  ones;  and  the  glorification  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  a  revelation  of  Christ  as  its  inner  meaning. 

He  began  Hia  teaching  in  the  Synagogue  claiming  that  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  concerning  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled  in 
Himself. 

He  was  formally  announced  by  the  divinely  sent  Messenger  as 
the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  Founder  of  the  New  Kingdom. 

He  began  His  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
spirit  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  great  subject  of  His  teaching  in  consequence  of  His  Nature 
and  Office  was  necessarily  Himself.  He  was  the  Light,  Life, 
Way,  the  Truth. 

He  called  the  Apostles  and  especially  instructed  them,  leading 
them  into  the  belief  and  acknowledgment  of  His  Divinity, 
uniting  them  to  His  prophetical  office  and  commissioning 
them  to  "go  and  teach." 

His  prophetical  office  is  evidentially  set  forth  by  His  Trans- 
figuration whereby  He  is  proclaimed  "the  Light  of  the 
World."  The  Father  uttering  the  words,  "This  is  My  be- 
loved Son,  hear  Him." 

Christ  is  the  Word  Incarnate,  and  His  words  have  gone  like 
morning  over  the  earth. 

"BELIEVE  ME  FOB  THE  WORK'S  SAKE" 

He  is  a  prophet  mighty  not  in  words  only,  but  in  deeds. 

The  material  world  recognises  her  Lord  and  Maker. 

The  heavens  are  opened  at  His  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
dove  descends  upon  Him. 

The  waves  and  the  winds  obey  Him,  the  fish  assemble  at  His 
word  into  the  net,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness  are  sub- 
dued before  Him,  the  growing  fig-tree  withers  at  His  command. 

Nature  yields  obedience  to  her  Lord.  He  walks  on  the  waters, 
matter  obeys,  and  the  loaves  are  multiplied. 

A  voice  like  thunder  is  heard  in  the  Temple  speaking  to  Him. 
A  star  announces,  another  leads  the  Magi  to  His  birth. 

The  sun  is  darkened  at  His  crucifixion,  the  earth  shakes  at  His 
resurrection,  a  mighty  wind  and  tongues  of  fire  follow  on 
His  ascension. 

In  His  public  life,  devils  cry  out  and  flee  before  Him.  Disease 
and  sickness  yield  to  His  word.  The  lame  walk,  the  blind 
see,  the  dumb  speak,  death  gives  up  its  prey. 

His  works  bear  witness  of  Him.  He  is  that  Prophet  that 
should  come  and  is  the  "Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
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THE  EARTHLY  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


"BEHOLD  AND  SEE  IF  THERE  BE  ANY  SORROW  LIKE  UNTO  MY  SORROW' 


It  was  prophesied  that  He  should  suffer,  be  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief,  be  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  be  cut  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  stricken  for  our  transgressions. 

He  becomes  an  object  of  jealousy,  hatred,  and  persecution. 
The  envy  of  the  Pharisees,  the  wickedness  of  the  High 
Priests,  the  worldliness  of  Pilate,  the  sensuality  of  Herod, 
the  anger  of  the  people,  the  cruelty  of  the  soldiers,  the 
avarice  of  Judas,  at  last  condemn  Him  to  death. 

He  suffers  mentally  from  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  the 
blindness  of  His  countrymen,  the  betrayal  by  one  Apostle, 
the  forsaking  of  all. 
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He  endures  a  mysterious,  voluntary  agony  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  where  the  sight  of  the  sins  of  the  race  of  which 
He  has  made  Himself  a  member  and  representative,  and 
wrapt  about  Himself  like  some  filthy  dead  man's  leprous 
garment,  causes  Him  to  sweat  drops  of  blood. 

He  is  treated  with  every  indignity,  mocked,  lied  against, 
struck,  spit  upon,  delivered  to  a  most  cruel  flagellation, 
crowned  with  thorns,  rejected  for  a  murderer,  and  delivered 
up  to  crucifixion. 

He  suffers  in  every  portion  of  His  Body,  in  back  and  sides, 
in  hands  and  feet  and  head;  suffers  by  racking  pains 
and  tormenting  thirst,  surrounded  by  a  mocking  and  blas- 
pheming multitude. 

He  rejects  the  cup  of  gall  first  offered  Hun,  and  which  might 
stupefy  Him,  in  order  that  He  may  bear  the  full  pain  of 
His  cruel  crucifixion. 

At  last  He  separates  His  human  soul  from  His  body  by  His 
own  act  and  so  dies. 

No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me  "but  I  lay  it  down  of 
Myself." 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  crucifixion,  the  veil  in  the  Temple, 
which  was  a  type  of  His  body  and  was  on  the  day  of  the 
Atonement  sprinkled  seven  times  with  blood,  was  rent  in 
twain. 

It  symbolised  the  truth  of  the  passing  of  the  law  and  that  He 
had  opened  a  new  and  living  way  through  the  veil,  that  is 
His  flesh,  into  a  new  union  for  man  with  God. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  He  was  a  priest  after  two  orders,  that  of 
Melchizedek  and  Aaron.  He  fulfils  the  latter  by  His  bloody 
oblation  on  the  cross.  He  fulfils  the  first  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  when  He  offers  Himself  voluntarily,  and  unites 
the  Apostles  to  His  own  priesthood  by  the  commission  to 
offer  or  "do  this"  as  a  memorial  of  His  death. 


THE  SEVEN  LAST  WORDS 
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THE  SEVEN  WORDS,  "THE  PILLARS  SEVEN  OF  SEVENFOLD  WISDOM" 
Jesus  Christ's  sufferings  were  consummated  on  Calvary. 
During  His  crucifixion  He  utters  seven  great  words,  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  three  relate  to  His  triple  Messianic  office. 

1st.  As  High  Priest,  and  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  pleads  for  mankind, 
"Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

2d.  As  King,  He  rescues  the  penitent  thief,  a  type  of  all  sinners,  and  prom- 
ises him  an  entrance  into  His  Kingdom —  "To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise." 

3d.  As  the  Prophet  and  Shepherd,  He  recognises  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  S.  John,  types  of  the  Church,  and  unites  them  together  in  Him- 
self by  Love,  "Woman  behold  thy  son!  Behold  thy  mother!" 

The  next  four  words  concern  His  twofold  nature  as  the  God-Man  and  the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation  in  a  generation  which  is  His  Seed. 

4th.  In  the  midst  of  His  Agony,  He  begins  the  recitation  of  the  22d  Psalm, 
which  tells  of  Himself  as  the  Incarnate  One,  and  whatever  desolation 
He  may  experience,  God  is  His  God.  The  Psalm  declares  His  nature 
and  office.  He  is  one  taken  out  of  His  Mother's  womb.  He  prays 
for  her,  as  she  is  a  representative  of  the  Church,  that  His  "darling 
may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  dog."  While  reciting  His 
sufferings  and  humiliation,  the  Psalm  foretells  the  coming  Kingdom 
and  the  Seed  counted  unto  Him  as  a  generation.  A  people  that  shall 
be  born  in  baptism,  whom  the  Lord  hath  made  and  that  shall  eat  and 
worship  Him  in  the  Eucharist,  and  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

5th.  The  reality  of  His  having  a  true  body  is  announced  by  the  word,  "I 
thirst,"  and  fully  in  the  69th  Psalm  from  which  it  is  taken  and  upon 
which  our  Lord  thus  puts  His  seal.  It  tells  also  of  the  seed  that  shall 
love  His  Name,  drawn  by  the  Love  of  Him  lifted  up  for  them.  And 
therefore  rejecting  the  gall  offered  Him  by  enemies,  He  accepts  the 
vinegar-wine  offered  by  a  friend. 

6th.  He  has  a  human  soul,  that  reasons  and  understands  and  wills,  and  can 
say  with  the  whole  scope  of  prophecies  before  Him,  "It  is  finished." 
He  utters  the  words  of  Daniel.  The  great  prophecy  is  now  accom- 
plished. He  came  "to  finish  transgression  and  to  make  an  end  of 
sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity  and  to  bring  in  everlast- 
ing righteousness  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy  and  to 
anoint  the  most  Holy." 

7th.  He  has  a  spiritual  nature  in  union  with  God  and  can  confidently  say, 
"Drawn  out  of  the  net  they  have  privily  laid  for  me;  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  my  Spirit."  He  looks  on  to  the  Eternal  Glory  —  "Show 
Thy  servant  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  A  glory  to  be  shared  in 
by  all  His  saints. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


(  His  Principles. 

ARTICLE  IV.    THE  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  ]  Poverty  and  Obedience. 

[  Trials  and  Character. 
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He  is  preceded  by  S.  John  Baptist  as  His  herald,  who  by  revelation 
from  heaven  points  Him  out  as  the  "Lamb  of  God  "  who  will  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  and  who  will  baptise  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  Fire. 

As  the  Messiah,  He  takes  not  on  Himself  this  order,  involving  that 
of  priest,  prophet,  and  king,  but  is  consecrated  at  His  baptism, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  Him  for  this  office,  with  the  word 
of  the  Father,  "This  is  my  Beloved  Son."  He  is  called  of  God 
as  was  Aaron,  not  by  an  inward  call  only,  but  by  one  through 
God's  minister  ordained  for  that  purpose. 

His  two  great  principles  were  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
men.  "Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God,"  and,  "I  have  a 
baptism  to  be  baptised  with;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be 
ac  complished . ' ' 


His  life  was  marked  by  a  voluntary,  chosen  poverty,  obedience,  and 
trial.  He  deprives  Himself  of  everything.  He  has  no  home. 
"The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head."  He  suffered  for 
want  of  food,  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
ascetics.  He  took  the  position  of  man  as  cast  out  of  Paradise  into 
the  wilderness,  and  who  for  man  and  as  man  was  to  fight  His  way 
back  into  it. 

He  practised  obedience.  In  His  mission  to  save  mankind,  the  way 
had  been  laid  down  for  Hun  by  God,  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  law 
and  in  the  prophets.  He  cast  His  human  soul  into  the  mould  of 
Holy  Scripture.  He  comes  not  to  do  His  own  will  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  Him.  In  all  that  He  does,  He  is  led  by  the  Spirit, 
and  so  He  says:  —  "As  I  hear,  I  speak." 


His  life  was  one  of  continued  trial  and  temptation.  As  it  was  essen- 
tial that  He  should,  as  man,  reverse  man's  defeat,  He  might  not 
call  upon  His  divine  power  to  save  Himself  from  pain.  He  may 
work  miracles  for  others,  but  not  for  Himself.  He  may  not  turn 
the  stones  to  bread,  or  relieve  Himself  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
Cross.  The  power  to  do  this  and  the  duty  not  to,  made  the  trial 
so  intense  and  persistent. 

He  is  morally  tried.  He  might  lay  aside  His  Glory  but  not  the 
divine  personality  to  which  reverence  was  due.  He  must  have 
keenly  felt  the  indignities  offered  Him.  But  He  restrains  the 
rightful  moral  indignation  at  the  insults  done  His  sacred  person 
because  He  is  to  be  the  meek  Lamb  of  God,  and  so  to  His  tor- 
mentors He  does  not  open  His  mouth.  Naught  can  move  Him  to 
utter  a  cry  or  a  retaliatory  word. 

He  combines  in  His  character  all  excellencies  and  virtues.  "He  is 
tender  without  false  sentiment,  benevolent  without  weakness, 
resolute  without  passion.  His  condescension  never  degenerates 
into  mere  familiarity,  His  dignity  is  free  from  symptoms  of  pride. 
His  lofty  freedom  from  the  world's  tyranny  never  becomes  con- 
tempt for  man.  His  stern  condemnation  of  sin  is  allied  with 
loving  compassion  for  the  sinner." 


REDEMPTION 
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[  Reconciliation  Needed. 

ARTICLE  V.     THE  REDEMPTION  WBOUGHT  BY  I  The  Cross  its  Instrument. 
OUB  LORD  JESUS  CHBIST.  |  The  Deliverance  Effected. 

[  The  Results  General  and  Special. 


REDEMPTION. 


Redemption  involves 
three  actions. 


:The  reconciliation  of  God  and  man. 
The  deliverance  of  man  from  his  enemies. 
The  reconstruction  and  elevation  of  his  nature. 


Reconcili- 
ation 
necessary. 


Effected 
by  the 
Cross. 


God  is  love  —  but  a  love  that  cannot  be  injured  or  wounded 
would  not  be  true  love. 

The  notion  that  His  greatness  does  not  require  an  atone- 
ment is  a  denial  that  His  Love  feels  the  rebellion  of  sin. 

Sin  having  separated  man  from  God,  a  reconciliation  was 
necessary,  for  however  God  may  love  His  creature,  the 
active  manifestation  of  that  love  is  hindered  so  long  as 
man  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

As  the  separation  concerned  God  as  well  as  man,  the  rec- 
onciliation was  a  divine  necessity  and  was  predicted. 

A  mere  act  of  forgiveness,  without  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  estrangement,  would  not  reconcile. 

The  cause  was  the  disobedience  and  rebellion  of  man  which 
hindered  the  action  of  God's  love  to  His  creature. 

The  barrier  had  to  be  taken  away  by  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  God  and  an  act  of  reparation  proportionate  to 
the  offence. 

God  does  not  in  this  punish  the  just  for  the  unjust,  but 
Christ  voluntarily  offers  Himself  to  save  the  race  with 
which  He  has  identified  Himself. 


God  deals  with  us  as  individuals  and  also  with  human 
nature  as  an  entity. 

Christ  as  the  Second  Adam  takes  the  place  of  humanity. 

God  having  identified  Himself  by  His  Incarnation  with 
the  race,  Christ  could  represent  it;  and,  being  absolutely 
obedient,  fulfilled  its  obligation  of  obedience  perfectly. 

Needing  not  to  make  any  act  of  propitiation  for  Himself, 
being  sinless,  He  was  free  to  make  one  on  behalf  of  man- 
kind, as  its  representative. 

He  did  this  by  an  act  of  penitence  in  the  Garden,  and  an  act 
of  penance  on  the  Cross.  His  holy  sorrow  on  account  of 
man's  sins  was  the  secret  and  soul  of  all  His  suffering.  He 
is  our  penitential  representative.  He  is  our  substitute  on 
the  Cross  as  the  scape-goat.  He  is  our  Ransom.  He  is 
the  Sin-victim.  He  is  the  Lamb  slam  for  us.  His  death 
is  the  ground  of  our  reconciliation  and  redemption. 

The  acceptance  of  Christ's  offering  on  the  Cross  rested  on 
God's  covenant  with  Him.  By  the  fulfilment  of  it  on 
His  part,  Christ  effected  man's  redemption.  All  His 
works  were  meritorious,  for  they  were  voluntary,  good, 
done  in  grace,  and  infinite  in  value.  He  merited  our 
salvation.  He  gained  thereby  the  right  to  make  others 
sharers  in  His  merits,  and  be  saved  by  them. 

The  sin  of  man  offers  injury  and  insult  to  an  Infinite  God 
and  His  Infinite  Love,  but  the  action  does  not  affect  God 
intrinsically.  The  reparative  act  of  Christ  has  an  infinite 
value  from  His  Divinity  and  is  accepted,  so  that  God  is 
more  honoured  by  Christ's  obedience  than  dishonoured 
by  man's  sins. 
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REDEMPTION 


f  Man  by  sin  sold  himself  to  Satan.  "His  servants  ye  are 
whom  ye  obey."  He  had  come  under  the  power  of  death. 
He  could  not  attain  to  heaven.  Even  the  just  were  de- 
tained in  Hades  as  prisoners  of  hope.  For  before  Christ 
no  one  had  ascended  to  heaven. 

Our  Lord  had  a  personal  struggle  with  Satan,  disguised  it 
may  be  as  an  angel,  and  vanquished  him.  He  allowed  His 
physical  death,  which  Satan  had  instigated,  to  take  place, 
and  by  His  own  act  and  victory  over  it  changed  its  character. 

He  descended  into  Hades  and  preached  and  released  the  just. 
The  Kingdom  was  His,  but  He  retook  it  by  right  of  conquest. 
He  is  the  victorious  warrior  whose  garments  are  rolled  in 
blood.  "His  feet  bear  wound  prints  as  He  mounts  the  stair 
of  glory;  the  Hand  that  grasps  the  sceptre  is  a  wounded 
hand."  He  is  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.  He  thus  restores 
us  at  the  cost  of  all  His  sufferings,  and  redeems  us  at  the 
price  of  His  precious  blood. 


REDEMPTION 
(continued). 
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ance. 
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Special 
results. 


We  are  enabled  in  union  with  Christ  to  pass  through  death 
victoriously  into  the  eternal  life.  Eternal  life  is  a  lif e 
wherein,  upheld  in  Christ,  we  are  made  secure  of  eternal 
happiness  through  the  Beatific  Vision. 

By  His  Cross  and  Passion  Christ  reveals  to  us  the  awful  char- 
acter of  sin,  in  its  effects  and  as  an  act  against  God. 

By  offering  Himself  in  satisfaction  for  our  sins  He  discloses 
God's  love  and  mercy. 

By  His  whole  life  He  paid  the  debt  of  obedience  and  made  by 
His  death  reparation  to  God  for  our  disobedience. 

He  fully  satisfied  the  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  the  divine  righteousness  by  being  the  consummation  of 
creation  in  righteousness. 

He  overthrew  the  empire  of  Satan  and  changed  death  into  a 
gate  of  life. 

He  reconciled  God  and  man,  and  man  and  God.  He  is  the 
At-one-maker,  His  work,  the  Atonement. 

He  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  provided  remedies  for  sin, 
the  cleansing  of  our  consciences  by  His  precious  blood,  the 
healing  of  our  soul's  wounds  by  the  impartation  of  His  life- 
giving  manhood. 

He  died  for  all  men  and  renders  salvation  possible  for  all. 

There  are  two  distinct  sheddings  of  the  Precious  Blood:  — 
that  before  the  "Consummatum  est"  which  is  connected 
with  the  atonement;  and  that  after,  from  His  side,  when 
the  water  and  the  blood  flow  out. 

This  tells  us  that  He  is  the  Second  Adam  from  whose  side  the 
Church  is  taken  and  that  all  graces  of  all  kinds  accorded  to 
us  come  from  Him;  that  His  humanity,  communicated  to 
us  by  the  different  sacraments  our  Lord  has  instituted,  is 
the  instrumental  source  of  our  new  life. 

That  all  the  merits  man  can  acquire  in  this  life,  in  practising 
virtue  under  the  influence  of  grace,  are  acceptable  through 
union  with  His  merits. 

That  all  the  recompenses  God  reserves  for  the  justified  are 
in  union  with  Christ. 

The  Cross  is  Christ's  altar,  pulpit,  and  throne,  is  the  measure 
of  man's  sin,  the  means  of  our  redemption,  the  source  of  all 
merit,  the  tree  of  life. 


THE  GLORIFIED  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
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ARTICLE  VI.     THE  GLORIFIED  LIFE  OF  f  Resurrection. 

OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

{ 


THE 

GLORIFIED 
LIFE  OF 
JESUS 
CHRIST. 


1st. 
His 
Resur- 
rection. 
The 
doctrine. 


Proofs 
of  it 

from  His 
enemies. 


.i  /    ™ 

Holy  Ghost. 

After  Christ  had  finished  His  work  on  the  cross  and  by  His  own 

act  separated  His  soul  from  His  body, 
His  soul   went  into  Hades,   the  place   of  departed   spirits. 

8.  John  Baptist  had  gone  thither  and  announced  His  com- 

ing.    Christ  preached  there  to  those  detained. 
He  communicated  to  the  righteous  the  fruits  of  His  passion 

needed  for  their  perfection. 
They  become  thereby  the  spirits  of  "just,"  or  justified  men, 

"made  perfect."    They  were  made  ready  to  ascend  with  Him. 

Bodies  of  the  saints  arose. 

His  body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  which  was  sealed. 
As  when  a  soldier  draws  his  sword  from  its  sheath  the  one  is  in 

his  hand,  the  other  at  his  side,  so  neither  the  body  of  Christ 

nor  His  soul  were  separated  from  His  divine  nature. 
His  body  was  not  dead  as  ours  are  when  separated  from  their 

vital  principle,  the  soul.     It  could  not  see  corruption.     It  was 

incapable  of  destruction. 
When  our  Lord  had  completed  His  work  in  Hades  He  reunited 

His  soul  to  His  body  and  so  rose. 
He  did  not  come  back  to  His  former  condition,  but  passed 

through  death  into  a  new  state  of  life. 
He  had  taken  upon  Himself  the  likeness  of  our  sinful  flesh  and 

restrained,  save  at  the  Transfiguration,  the  manifestation  of 

a  glory  which  belonged  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  His 

divine  nature. 
As  no  one  could  take  His  life  from  Him,  so  by  His  own  power 

(the  power  of  the  Father  and  His  own  being  one),  He  raised 

Himself  from  the  dead. 
Having  passed  through  death  His  body  rejoices  in  an  agility 

and  subtlety  under  the  control  of  His  spirit  so  that  it  moves 

at  will  from  place  to  place,  can  pass  through  closed  doors  or 

the  rock  of  the  tomb. 
It  waits,  however,  for  forty  days  before  its  final  glorification, 

when  His  Divinity  forever  is  manifested  by  the  radiance  of 

His  form  as  seen  by  S.  John. 


Our  Lord  predicted  several  times  to  His  disciples  and  enemies 
that  He  would  rise  after  His  death,  and  He  rose  "as  He  said." 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  His  enemies  to  expose  any 
imposture  and  prove  His  prediction  untrue. 

They  assured  themselves  of  His  death.  His  death  was  offi- 
cially certified.  The  spear  wound  piercing  to  His  heart  would 
alone  have  caused  death.  The  embalming  would  have  suffo- 
cated a  live  person.  There  was  no  possibility  of  a  revival. 

His  body  was  placed  in  a  tomb  under  the  security  of  the  public 
seal,  and  guarded  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers. 

According  to  the  Gospel  narrative  on  the  third  day  the  body 
had  disappeared.  As  it  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  Jews  it  was 
for  them  to  account  for  the  disappearance. 

The  story  they  told  of  the  disciples  taking  it  away  while  the 
soldiers  slept  is  obviously  untrue,  as  the  disciples  would  have 
neither  a  motive  nor  courage  for  such  a  task;  and  the  soldiers 
could  not  have  slept  through  the  necessary  disturbance,  or 
known  who  did  the  deed  if  they  were  all  asleep. 

Neither  were  the  soldiers  punished,  nor  the  Apostles  prosecuted 
for  breaking  the  public  seal. 

Many  thousand,  who  had  been  opposed  to  Christ  and  were  on 
the  spot  and  could  examine  the  facts,  came  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  had  risen. 
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"YE  ARE  WITNESSES  OF  ME" 

As  Christ  had  finished  His  public  prophetical  mission,  He  no 
longer  appeared  to  the  world,  but  only  to  His  disciples. 

They  made  a  public  proclamation  of  the  fact  of  Christ's 
Resurrection,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

They  from  the  first  based  their  teaching  on  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion. The  belief  in  it  was  not  therefore  an  afterthought  or 
myth-like  growth. 

They  had  all  seen,  talked  with  Hun,  ate  with  Him,  handled 
Him,  at  many  different  times  and  places,  during  a  period  of 
forty  days,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  appearance  of 
Christ  should  be  of  the  character  of  a  visual  deception. 


THE 

GLORIFIED 
LIFE  OF 
JESUS 
CHRIST 
(continued). 


Testi- 
mony of 
the 
Apostles. 


He  had,  moreover,  gone  on  with  His  teaching,  instructed 
them  in  the  meaning  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  respecting 
Himself,  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  revealed  the 
name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  made  known  the  things  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  of  God.  His  appearance  could  not 
have  been  a  mere  mental  one,  or  reminiscence,  or  they  would 
only  have  known  those  things  He  had  previously  taught. 

The  Apostles  became  changed  men  by  the  fact  and  unitedly 
bore  witness  to  it,  laving  down  their  lives  in  witness  of  their 
sincerity  and  its  truth. 


"I  WILL  GIVE  POWER  UNTO  MY  Two  WITNESSES" 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  because  its  institution  can  only 
be  traced  to  the  days  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection. 


Monu- 
mental 
witnesses. 


The  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  because  it  bears  witness  to 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  which  has  passed  through 
death  and  still  lives. 

The  keeping  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the 
seventh,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead. 


"I  AM  THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  LIFE,"  SAITH  THE  LORD 

The  Resurrection  was  the  great  credential  of  Christ.     It  is 
the  adamantine  fact  on  which  Christianity  is  based. 

He  is  seen  to  have  not  only  power  over  death  but  is  Himself 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

It  is  the  sacred  point  where  death  has  been  overcome  in 
creation. 

It  is  not  only  a  restoration  of  the  old  life,  but  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life. 

Matter  passes  into  a  new  state  by  subjection  to  the  spirit 
and  is  emancipated  from  some  of  its  conditions. 

Without  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  and  man's  union  with 
Him,  the  eternal  life  would  be  no  more  than  an  hereafter. 

The  denial  of  it  is  a  denial  of  the  entire  conception  of  Christ's 
transfiguring  and  glorifying  work. 

,  It  is  the  joy  and  strength  of  the  Christian  Church. 


General 
results. 
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3d. 
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Holy 
Ghost. 

The 
result. 

ASCENSION  is  CHRIST'S  CORONATION  DAT 


Jesus  Christ  elevated  Himself  visibly  in  broad  day- 
light, raising  His  hand  in  blessing.  A  cloud  hid  Him 
from  the  Apostles'  sight. 

His  ascension  is  not  a  change  from  one  locality  in  this 
material  universe  to  another. 

He  carries  His  Glorified  Body  to  the  right  hand  of 
power. 

He  becomes  thereby  the  living  centre  of  the  new  spir- 
itual universe. 

He  goes  to  prepare  mansions  or  stations  for  His  people. 

He  is  our  advocate  through  whom  all  our  prayers  pass 
and  by  whom  they  are  presented. 

He  withdraws  from  sight;  but  He  remains  in  His 
Mystical  Body  which  He  forms  by  union  with  Him- 
self. 

to  convince  His  Apostles  of  the  certitude  of  His  Resur- 
rection. 

to  complete  His  instructions  which  during  His  public 
life  were  incomplete. 

to  reveal  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom. 

to  restore  Peter  to  the  place  and  apostleship  he  had 
lost,  commissioning  him  to  feed  the  sheep  of  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  lambs  of  the  new,  and  open  the 
Kingdom  to  Jew  and  Gentile. 

to  associate  the  apostles  with  His  kingly  office  as  be- 
fore He  had  with  His  prophetical  and  priestly  ones. 

to  institute  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
persons  could  be  made  members  of  the  kingdom. 

to  bestow  the  royal  power  of  pardon  by  which  persons 
who  had  fallen  away  might  be  restored  to  the  king- 
dom. 

to  give  power  to  the  Apostles  to  consecrate  others, 
promising  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  o_f  the  world. 

to  give  them  mission  and  jurisdiction  in  all  nations, 
leaving  to  them  by  His  assistance  powers  over  nature 
and  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Having  ascended,  Christ,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  S.  John  Baptist,  baptised  the  assembled  Church 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  Fire. 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  been  given  without  measure  to 
Him,  and  comes,  without  leaving  His  indwelling  in 
Christ,  from  Hun  into  His  Church  to  unite  it  to 
Himself. 

The  Holy  Spirit  came  down  to  abide  in  the  Church, 
which  before  had  been  like  the  unquickened  body  of 
Adam,  to  make  it  a  living  spiritual  organism. 

The  Apostles  who  had  at  different  periods  of  our  Lord's 
life  been  commissioned  and  associated  with  His 
prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices,  were  now 
consecrated  and  empowered  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

They  were  thus  made  "able"  ministers  of  the  word, 
i.e.,  enabled  to  perform  those  acts  they  had  received 
authority  to  perform. 
[  The  day  of  Pentecost  is  the  birthday  of  the  Church. 
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ARTICLE  VII.     THE  DIVINITY  OP  OUR  LORD 
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DIVINITY 

OF 
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The 
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prophecies. 
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differen- 
tiates 
Him  from 
all  men. 


His 

affirma- 
tions 
regarding 
Himself. 


•I  His  Exceptional  Character. 
[  His  own  Affirmations. 

Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
suffered,  died,  rose,  ascended,  and  is  in  the  language  of  the 
Nicene  Creed, 

"The  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  His  Father 
before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of 
Very  God,  Begotten,  not  made,  Being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made." 

He  was  as  Son  of  Man  to  be  despised,  rejected,  betrayed,  and 
crucified,  having  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  laid  upon  Him. 

He  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  "Mighty  God," 
"Wonderful,"  "Emmanuel,  God  with  us."  He  has  an  eternal 
pre-existence.  He  is  Fellow  or  Equal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
He  is  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  "Jehovah."  The  "First 
and  the  Last,"  the  "Lord"  our  Redeemer,  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  everlasting. 

By  His  freedom  from  the  prejudices  of  nation,  age,  religion,  and 
environment,  He  is  seen  to  differ  from  ordinary  humanity. 

He  is  shown  to  be  not  only  holiest  of  men,  but  by  His  sinless- 
ness  above  the  holiest,  no  known  man  being  without  sin. 

The  purity  and  sanctity  of  His  innermost  being  are  seen  in 
that,  with  His  intense  horror  of  sin,  He  makes  no  appeal  to 
God's  mercy  for  Himself. 

He  asserts  His  sinlessness  before  man  and  God.  Before  man, 
"Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin."  As  to  God,  "I  do 
always  those  things  that  please  Hun." 

He  is  not  merely  the  greatest  of  men,  but  in  character  unlike 
any  other  known  man. 

He  was  the  object  of  His  own  teaching. 

He  claimed  an  antecedent  life.     "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 

He  had  come  down  from  heaven.  He  prayed  the  Father  to 
glorify  Him  with  the  glory  He  had  with  Him  before  the  world 


He  claimed  a  co-equality  with  the  Father,  a  parity  of  power 
and  equal  right  to  the  homage  of  mankind. 

He  revealed  His  absolute  oneness  of  Essence  with  the  Father, 
as  distinct  from  any  mere  moral  or  intellectual  unity.  "He 
and  the  Father  were  one  thing."  He  said  "He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father." 

Beginning  with  the  Apostles  He  led  them  on  to  the  perception 
and  confession  of  His  Divinity.  "Thou  art,"  they  said, 
"the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,"  and  again,  "My 
Lord  and  My  God." 

He  could  not  have  accepted  this  worship  consistently  if  it  was 
not  true. 

He  asserted  His  Divinity  before  the  Sanhedrim  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  claiming  to  be  "the  Son  of  God." 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
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(  The  Alternate  Belief. 
THE  DIVINITY  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  1  The  Miracles  of  Christ. 
CONFIRMED  BY  )  The  Spirit's  Witness. 

{ The  Historical  Result. 

Our  Lord's  moral  character  was  marked  by  His  sincerity  and 
a  profound  humility.  He  was  the  Truth  itself.  He  sought 
not  His  own  glory. 

He  was  true  and  humble,  but  His  claim  to  Divinity,  if  untrue, 
would  be  neither  consistent  with  His  sanctity  nor  His 
humility.  « 

He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  if  He  is  not  to  be 
believed  about  Himself,  He  was  either  self-deceived  or  an 
impostor. 

Either  we  are  forced  to  reject  Him  as  a  Teacher  and  Ex- 
ample, or  accept  the  claim  to  Divinity  which  His  truthful- 
ness and  our  salvation  required  Him  to  make. 

In  the  presence  of  His  moral  perfections  we  must  believe 
His  claims  to  Divinity. 

Christ,  according  to  Christian  belief,  is  our  Redeemer,  our 
Justifier,  our  coming  Judge. 

He  could  not  be  our  Redeemer  unless  Divine,  for  then  His 
merits,  not  being  of  infinite  value,  would  not  avail  for  all 
mankind. 

He  could  not  be  OUT  Justifier,  for  the  principle  that  brings 
about  restoration  cannot  be  different  from  that  by  which 
all  things  were  brought  into  existence. 

He  could  not  come  and  be  the  final  judge  of  all  men,  as  He 
prophesied  He  would  be,  for  only  God  can  know  all  things 
and  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  be  our  judge  He  must  be  our  God. 

Whoever  believes  that  God  is,  and  that  He  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  any 
other  accredited  miracles. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  if  God  became  incarnate  and  so 
entered  creation,  He  would  manifest  His  control  over  the 
world  He  had  made.  It  would  obey  Him,  and  it  did. 

Christ  worked  two  kinds  of  miracles,  those  that  set  forth 
His  redemptive  office,  i.e.,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out 
devils,  raising  the  dead;  and  those  prodigies  which  de- 
clared His  Lordship  over  creation  by  walking  on  the  water, 
multiplying  the  loaves,  stilling  the  storm. 

Unlike  the  prophets,  who  called  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
to  aid  them,  Christ  asserted  His  own  prerogative  and 
wrought  in  His  own  name  and  so  declared  His  Divinity. 

This  was  farther  witnessed  by  the  great  credential  miracles 
which  related  to  His  own  person:  His  Resurrection  from 
the  dead,  His  miraculous  exit  from  the  world  by  His  ascen- 
sion, and  His  entrance  into  it  by  His  miraculous  conception. 
"The  Word  was  made  Flesh." 
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The  Apostles  in  many  ways  proclaim  Christ's  Godhead  or 
base  their  teaching  on  it. 

S.  Paul  states  His  pre-existence.  He  is  before  all  things,  and 
by  Him  all  things  consist.  By  Him  were  all  things  created 
that  are  in  heaven  and  earth,  visible  and  invisible. 

He  has  an  eternal  generation,  being  the  brightness  of  God's 
glory  and  so  coincident  with  His  source. 
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panying 
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He  is  the  Son,  and  so  of  one  nature  with  the  Father. 
He  is  the  great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever. 

S.  Peter  declares  Him  to  be  "God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  whom  glory  eternally  is 
due. 

S.  John,  that  He  was  the  Word  with  God,  and  waa  God. 

As  found  in  Holy  Scripture. 

There  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  "Logos"  or  "Word,"  the 
only  Begotten  Son.  As  the  Word  He  is  not  only  with  God 
but  "the  Word  was  God." 

He  was  not  only  of  one  substance  as  the  Word,  but  a  Divine 
Person  as  the  only  Begotten  Son. 

He  is  the  "Life"  in  the  sense  of  self-existing  Being.  The 
eternal  life  which  is  the  essence  of  God.  He  is  called  the 
Word  of  Life. 

Love  is  the  bond  of  the  Being  of  God.  The  Son  loves  the 
Father  as  the  Father  loves  the  Son.  The  Word  loves  the 
Father  and  in  obedience  to  that  love  comes  into  the  world. 
Only  God  could  have  such  love. 

He  is  Light.  He  is  the  Light  that  lighteneth  every  man.  He 
proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  Truth  and  the  Light  of  the 
world,  and  as  the  Light  He  is  the  Light  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  God. 

Unitarianism  or  Arianism,  which  believes  Christ  to  be  a 
Teacher  sent  from  God  yet  denies  His  Deity,  is  an  irrational 
and  illogical  position. 

For  God  having  delivered  His  ancient  people  from  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  would  not  have  sent  a  Teacher,  the  result  of  whose 
teaching  would  be  to  lead  His  followers  back  into  the  sin  of 
idolatry  by  the  worship  of  Himself. 

As  nearly  all  of  His  followers  have  worshipped  Him  as  God, 
either  He  is  no  teacher  sent  from  God,  or  the  result  of  His 
teaching  shows  that  He  is  God.  Logically,  we  must  either 
give  up  Christ  or  worship  Him. 

The  heavens  shone  and  a  star  led  to  His  birthplace. 

The  winds  and  waves  and  all  nature  obeyed  God  visible  in 
the  flesh. 

The  sun  is  darkened  at  His  Crucifixion. 
The  earth  shakes  at  His  Resurrection. 
The  cloud  enfolds  Him  at  His  Ascension. 

Angels  attend  His  birth,  are  with  Him  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  time  of  His  agony,  proclaim  at  His  Resurrection, 
announce  His  return. 


HERESIES 
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ARTICLE  VIII.     THE  HERESIES  CONCERNING  OUR  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST  AS  GOD-MAN. 


HERESIES. 


Con- 
cerning 
His 
body. 


Con- 
cerning 
His  soul. 


The  Gnostics  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  superior  knowl- 
edge. They  sought  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  other  faiths 
and  broaden  it  to  a  world-wide  acceptance.  There  were  three 
principal  types  of  their  speculations  —  Judaistic,  Oriental, 
and  Greek.  8.  Paul  speaks  of  their  knowledge  as  a  "Science 
falsely  so  called." 

The  Ebionitcs,  one  party  of  whom  did  not  acknowledge  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  and  another  denied  His  Virgin  birth. 

The  Cerinthians,  who  held  that  Jesus  and  Christ  were  dis- 
tinct. A  power  from  God  descended  on  Jesus  to  form  Jesus 
Christ.  A  somewhat  similar  modern  heresy  is  found  in  the 
pretended  distinction  between  the  "historical  Christ"  and 
the  "essential  Christ." 

The  Docetse  taught  that  our  Lord  had  not  a  real,  but  only  an 
apparent  body.  He  did  not  therefore  really  suffer.  The 
fathers  met  this  by  saying  that  then  God  practised  a  deceit. 

Marcion  rejected  the  Old  Testament  and  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body. 

The  Church  teaches  that  Christ  had  a  perfect  human  body. 
"The  Word  was  made  Flesh."  Christ's  body  rose,  and  His 
resurrection  is  a  pledge  of  ours. 

Apollinarius  held  that  Christ  had  not  a  rational  soul,  but  that 
the  Divine  nature  took  the  place  of  it  in  Christ.  He  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

Eutyches  asserted  that  from  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
pur  Lord  there  resulted  but  one  nature,  the  divine;  and 
implied  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  human. 

The  Monophysites  held  a  somewhat  similar  doctrine  of  but 
one  nature  and  this  error  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon. 

The  Monothelites  declared  that  there  was  but  one  will  and 
operation  in  Christ.  It  was  into  such  a  sanction  of  this  error 
that  Pope  Honorius  was  drawn  that  he  was  anathematised 
by  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council. 

Nestprius  taught  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Christ  and 
denied  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  God-bearer,  because 
what  was  born  of  her  was  not  united  in  one  person.  The 
Church  called  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Theotokos,  to  protect  the 
true  doctrine. 

The  Church  condemned  these  heresies,  declaring  that  His  two 
natures  were  united  in  one  Divine  person.  The  Church  also 
declared  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  the  divine  and  the 
human  will.  Each  nature  and  will  performs  its  operations  in 
communion  with  the  other;  the  human  principle  depend- 
ently  upon  the  Divine.  In  a  divine  manner  Christ  does 
human  things,  and  divine  things  in  a  human  manner. 
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HERESIES 


Sabellius  held  that  there  were  not  three  distinct  persons  in  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  but  that  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  in  the  nature  of  functions.  God  sometimes  mani- 
fested Himself  as  a  Father,  sometimes  as  the  Word,  some- 
times as  Love.  He  confounded  the  persons. 

Arius  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Divine  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  was  not  of  the  same  substance,  was  not  God  of  God,  not 
consubstantial  with  the  Father.  The  Nicene  Creed  declares 
Him  to  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father. 

The  Church  teaches  that  it  was  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  who  became  Incarnate.  The  unity  of  the 
nature  of  God  causes  also  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwell  in  Hun.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  present  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Christ  is  also  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him. 
This  presence  is  theologically  known  as  "presence  by  con- 
comitancy." 


The  Church  not  only  teaches  us  that  it  was  the  Second  Person 
who  became  Incarnate,  but  the  manner  of  the  Incarnation. 

For  the  right  faith  is  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  is  God  and  man. 

God  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  begotten  before  the  worlds 
and  man  of  the  substance  of  His  Mother  born  in  the  world. 

Perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  will 
and  human  flesh  subsisting. 

Who  although  He  is  God  and  man,  yet  He  is  not  two  but  one 
Christ. 

The  two  natures  are  not  united  like  natural  things  by  way  of 
composition  or  commingling,  but  by  a  union  in  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

So  that  while  there  are  two  natures,  there  is  only  one  person- 
ality or  ego  in  Christ.  This  union  is  called  the  hypostatic 
union. 


I 


Christ  is  then  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
From  this  unity  of  person  it  follows  that  whatever  Christ 
said  or  did  it  was  God  that  said  or  did  it. 

As  by  the  conception  in  Mary  the  human  nature  was  united 
to  the  divine  person,  Mary  was  the  bringer  forth  or  Mother 
of  God. 

As  the  human  nature  was  united  to  the  divine,  it  learned  not 
only  as  ours  but  from  within. 

The  union  of  Christ's  human  nature  to  the  divine  is  the 
source  of  His  supernatural  gifts  to  man. 

,  Man  in  Christ  is  lifted  up  into  the  knowledge  of  God  now,  and 
hereafter  into  the  further  sight  of  Him  and  participation  in 
His  life. 


Concern- 

ing His 
divinity. 
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(continued). 
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CHAPTER  V.     THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
I.  IN  GENERAL.     II.  As  A  WHOLE.    III.  ITS  ORGANISATION.     IV.  ITS  AUTHORITY. 


THE  CHURCH. 
Its  End:  — 


It  is  the  consummation  and  glorification  of  Creation  passing 

into  its  final  stage  of  development. 
It  is  the  eternally  enduring  spiritual  organism  filled  with  the 

light,  life,  and  love  of  God. 
It  is  the  perfected  Kingdom  of  God  in  which  He  reigns  in 

Righteousness  and  which  reflects  His  perfections. 


ARTICLE  I.     THE  CHURCH  IN  GENERAL. 


Its  Origin  and  Head. 
Its  Four  Developments. 
The  Law  of  its  Growth. 
The  Progressive  Prophecies. 
Its  Earthly  Christian  Life. 
Its  Continuity  of  Organism. 


THE 
CHURCH. 


The  origin 
and  head. 


Its  four 
develop- 
ments. 


The  origin  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  God's  eternal  purpose 
so  to  create  that  man  by  His  aid  might  become  elevated  into 
such  a  supernatural  union  with  God  as  would  secure  him  in 
sinlessness  and  so  eternal  bliss. 

Since  God  bestows  His  gifts  ordinarily  through  instrumentali- 
ties, the  means  or  aid  by  which  the  individual  can  attain  this 
end  is  accomplished  in  the  perfected  organism  of  the  Church. 

Of  this  body  the  Incarnate  God,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  head.  He  is 
the  founder.  As  it  is  His  mystical  body,  by  His  indwelling,  He 
is  its  life.  As  the  founder,  all  authority  in  it  comes  from  Him. 
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of  the  law  of  conscience; 
the  earliest  revelations; 
help  by  heavenly  visions; 
the  faith  in  the  promised  seed; 
known  as  "Children  of  God"; 
the  Patriarchal  family. 

of  the  written  law; 

the  Hebrew  revelations; 

help  by  prophetical  inspirations; 

the  faith  in  a  promised  Messiah; 

known  as  the  "people  of  God"; 

the  Synagogue,  or  Israel. 

of  the  Gospel; 

the  Revelation  in  Jesus  Christ; 

help  of  grace  and  truth; 

the  faith  in  Christ  present  and  to  come; 

known  as  the  Body  of  Christ; 

the  family  of  Jesus  Christ. 

of  God  all  in  all; 

the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  Beatific 

Vision; 
the  help  of  the  Vision  and  the  heavenly 

worship; 
when  Faith  is  lost  in  sight,  and  Love 

follows  the  Lamb; 
known  as  the  Bride  of  God; 
the  Living  Temple  filled  with  glory. 
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THE  CHURCH  IN  GENERAL 


In  each  of  the  first  three  there  was  the  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual. 

Each  proclaimed  thereby  its  own  finality,  by  its  failure  to  reach 
and  embody  its  ideal. 

Each  of  them  was  by  its  imperfect  structure  and  spiritual  power 
a  veiled  utterance  of  a  better  and  more  spiritual  organisation 
that  was  to  come.  Faith  looked  on  exultingly  to  a  future. 

Each  was  filled  in  an  increasing  degree  with  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy that  illuminated  and  glorified  its  structure  and  proclaimed 
the  grandeur  of  the  heavenly  beauty  and  power  of  its  successor. 

Each  and  all  of  them  were  built  upon  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
The  former  always  lays  the  foundation  of  the  later.  The  later 
grows  out  of  the  former.  It  is  ever  the  flower  of  which  its  pred- 
ecessor is  the  bud.  The  former  is  the  foundation  which  denotes 
the  character  of  organisation  which  is  raised  on  it.  The  one 
is  organically  and  spiritually  united  to  its  predecessor. 

So  gradually  the  last  development  arrives  and  the  Regnum  Dei 
rises  to  its  perfection  and  glorification  as  the  spiritual  organism, 
which  is  the  eternal  Bride  of  God. 


THE 
CHURCH 
IN 
GENERAL. 


Law 
of  its 
growth. 


The 

progres- 
sive 
proph- 
ecies. 


In  the 
Patriar- 
chal 
Church. 


In  the 
Jewish 
Church. 


As  seen  in  its  organisation  it  was  a  family. 

It  told  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  organically  one  as 
being  of  one  Blood. 

It  was  united  in  one  inherited  traditional  faith.  The 
father  of  the  family  was  its  priest,  and  God  was 
worshipped  by  way  of  sacrifice. 

It  had  the  covenanted  ordinance  of  circumcision, 
which  identified  the  individual  with  the  sacrificial 
worship. 

It  had  a  glorious  promise  of  extension  to  all  nations 
through  a  promised  Seed. 

It  was  of  a  temporary  character  and  was  to  develop 
into  a  wider  and  stronger  organisation  under  a 
further  revelation.  While  nature  looks  back,  the 
Church  looks  on  to  the  future,  for  its  golden  age. 

Seen  in  its  organisation,  it  was  a  tribal  confedera- 
tion in  covenant  with  God  as  its  head. 

The  desire  for  a  monarchy  and  visible  head  in  a  king 
led  to  its  division,  weakness,  and  final  punishment. 

It  had  a  priesthood,  determined  by  natural  descent, 
a  forecast  of  the  Christian  priesthood  by  spiritual 
descent. 

It  had  a  twofold  form  of  worship,  by  word  in  the 
synagogue,  and  by  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  foretell- 
ing of  the  Christian  divine  office  and  the  Gospel 
sacrifice  of  the  altar. 

It  was  filled  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  which  foretold 
of  the  Messiah,  as  King,  Prophet,  and  Priest,  and 
of  the  future  kingdom  which  would  be  universal 
in  extent  and  be  both  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
which  should  go  forth  like  living  waters  from 
Jerusalem. 

It  was  preparatory  and  temporary.     The  sacrifices 
could  not  cleanse  the  conscience.     The  moral  law 
was  not  fulfilled. 
.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  or  guide  to  lead  to  Christ. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  GENERAL 
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(cont'd). 

The 

progres- 

sive 

proph- 

ecies 

(cont'd). 

The 
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• 
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mation. 

Seen  in  its  organisation  it  was  a  kingdom  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  head.  A  kingdom  with  its 
officers  under  Him.  The  Mystical  Body  of  Christ 
being  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation. 

It  was  as  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  united  by  a  blood 
relationship  to  Him,  and  its  members  to  one 
another,  forming  one  generation.  It  was  united  also 
by  a  common  faith,  and  possessed  of  a  heavenly  life. 

It  was  possessed  of  manifold  means  of  grace.  It  was 
not  only  a  society  or  an  organisation,  but  a  spiritual 
organism  having  life  in  itself  by  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating life. 

It  was,  however,  temporary,  and  under  the  media- 
torial reign  of  Christ. 

It  was  the  kingdom  of  God  in  making,  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  divine  purpose  for  the  rational 
creation. 

In  the  apocalyptic  revelation  the  kingdom  is  seen 
from  its  divine  side.  As  a  revelation  it  is  given 
by  way  of  vision.  It  is  not  a  literary  production. 
It  bears  its  own  witness  in  that  it  gathers  up  all 
the  apocalyptic  visions  given  to  prophets  of  old, 
showing  thereby  its  divine  origin  by  then*  oneness. 

It  follows  the  sublime  law  of  unity  and  design  that 
runs  through  the  whole  Word  of  God  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  —  the  first,  relating  to 
Christ  as  the  Prophet,  King,  and  Priest;  the  second, 
to  the  Church  as  the  Living  Temple  and  the  Bride. 

Under  all  there  are  portrayed  the  forces  opposed  to 
Christ  and  the  Church.  The  latter  is  attacked  by 
the  two  forms  of  worldliness,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  by  the  degenerate  and  evil  Church. 

After  the  final  conflict  comes  the  final  triumph,  and 
the  destruction  of  sin  and  all  evil.  The  glory  of 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness begins  its  eternal  and  triumphal  reign. 

The  restraining  and  directing  action  of  Divine  Providence 
makes  the  course  of  one  dispensation  a  fulfilment  of  the 
preceding  and  a  foretelling  of  another. 

The  Patriarchal  is  divided  into  two  periods,  Preparatory  and 
Wandering,  and  then  a  settled  one  in  Egypt. 

The  Jewish  has  its  preparatory  stage  in  the  Wilderness,  — 
when  Israel  is  led  put  of  Egypt. 

The  Christian  has  its  preparatory  one  when  Christ  leads  Hia 
flock  out  of  Judaism. 

Israel  was  settled  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Christian  Church  was 
established  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jerusalem. 
Israel's  twelve  tribes  are  confederated  together  under  the 
judges  with  God  as  the  unseen  head,  and  so  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  sub-Apostolic  and  primitive  ages  was  under 
the  Episcopate  and  Christ. 

Israel  comes  under  its  self-chosen  monarchy,  which  leads  to 
its  disruption,  and  so  the  Christian  Church  under  the  Papacy 
is  rent  asunder  into  East  and  West. 

Israel  is  divided  and  goes  into  captivity,  and  so  is  the  Chris- 
tian Church  outwardly  divided  and  loses  its  spiritual  power. 

Israel  is  delivered  and  the  remnant  returns  and  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  holiness  and  a  wonderful  development  of  sanctity 
in  the  holy  band  made  ready  for  Christ's  coming. 

So  in  the  end  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  sanctity  in  all  parts  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  preparation  for  Christ's  Second  Advent. 
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ITS  EARTHLY  HISTORICAL  LIFE 


The  Church  as  "the  Kingdom  of  God"  will  be  the  mystical 
Bride  of  Christ. 

As  the  Bride  of  Christ  she  will  become  conformed  to  His  like- 
ness, by  passing  through  a  life  of  toil  and  suffering  like 
unto  His. 


ITS 

EARTHLY 

HISTORICAL 

LIFE 

(continued) . 


Christian 
as  the 
Bride  of 
Christ. 


The  Church  like  her  Lord  was  born  in  the  Upper  Chamber, 
where  the  great  gift  was  made  of  Christ  as  the  Living 
Bread,  — Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  House  of 
Bread. 

The  infant  Church  for  the  first  three  centuries  was  perse- 
cuted, so  the  Infant  Christ  was  persecuted  by  Herod  and 
the  innocents  were  slain. 

The  Church  is  assaulted  by  heresies  concerning  the  Incarna- 
tion, while,  like  the  Blessed  Mother,  she  meditates  on  the 
great  Mystery  and  keeps  all  these  things  in  her  heart. 

The  Church  like  Christ  has  to  pass  through  her  trials,  with 
false  teachers,  i.e.,  with  Mohammedanism,  with  bar- 
barians, then  with  worldliness,  with  traitors  within,  with 
deserters,  with  the  falling  away  of  disciples. 

Modern  history  is  the  antagonism  between  the  two  king- 
doms, that  of  the  evil  world  and  that  of  Christ. 

The  world  finally  will  reject  the  Church,  as  Christ  was  finally 
rejected.  In  the  end  the  Church  is  torn  outwardly  asun- 
der. The  outward  robe  of  Christ  is  rent.  The  bones  are 
not  broken,  but  out  of  joint.  The  outward  organisation 
suffers  shipwreck.  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  darkened. 
But  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations, 
and  then  Christ  will  come  in  triumph  with  all  His  saints 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Glory  will  be  inaugurated. 


As  the  material  creation  is  one,  so  likewise  is  the  spiritual 
creation.  -The  Church  is  one  just  as  the  Cosmos  is  one. 

Unity  runs  through  all  the  dispensations  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  life  which  binds  them  together. 

Each  dispensation  grows  put  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
new  rises  on  the  foundations  of  the  old.  It  is  the  flower 
of  which  its  predecessor  was  the  bud. 

There  is  never  any  denial  of  doctrine  previously  revealed. 

The  new  flood  of  divine  light  brings  its  new  divine  gift 
and  also  illuminates  the  old. 

The  change  in  the  law  requires  a  change  in  the  priesthood. 
The  hierarchal  government  passes  on  from  a  lower  quality 
of  priesthood  to  a  higher. 

The  sacrificial  worship  rises  from  the  different  preceding 
sacrifices  into  the  glorious  and  efficacious  reality  of  the 
Christian  altar  which  is  to  give  way  to  the  eternal  worship 
in  glory  of  the  Lamb. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  — ITS  NATURE 
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ARTICLE  II.     THE  CATHOLIC  CHTJBCH. 
As  A  WHOLE,  CONSIDERED. 


NTURE. 


Christian. 


In  its  Nature. 

In  its  Establishment. 

In  its  Three  Divisions. 

Its  Visibility  and  Marks. 

The  Community  of  its  Parts. 

Its  Preservation. 

Its  Body  and  Soul. 


Revealed 
by 
Christ. 

ITS 
ESTABLISH-  • 

MENT. 

As 
founded. 

As 
indwelt 
by  Him. 

It  is  a  Christian  family  composed  of  all  who  are  validly 
baptised  and  made  members  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  divinely  founded  Society  of  those  united  in  a  common 
faith  and  under  the  apostolically  descended  ministry. 

It  is  a  spiritual  organism,  composed  of  those  who  live  by  the 
power  of  sacramental  grace,  and  form  a  spiritual  temple 
of  living  stones  in  which  Christ  dwells,  vivifying  and  illumi- 
nating it. 

The  Gospel  Christ  preached  was  the  "Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom." He  declared  its  twofold  character  in  the  parables 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

It  would  have  the  outward  form  of  a  visible  society,  and  an 
inward  spiritual  power  through  the  indwelling  of  Himself 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  outward  form  would  be  the  product  of  human  and  divine 
action.  It  would  be  both  like  a  "net"  constructed  by 
human  skill  and  like  a  "great  tree,"  the  product  of  divine 
power. 

It  would  as  a  spiritual  power  "be  within  you,"  like  a  new  life 
sown  within  a  man  as  "a  seed,"  or  like  "leaven"  hidden  in 
society. 

Though  visible  and  having  outward  form,  it  would  be  hidden 
in  the  world  like  a  treasure  that  must  be  sought  for.  As 
a  spiritual  power,  [it  was  like  a  pearl  of  great  price,  most 
valuable  and  most  to  be  desired. 

The  Christian  Church  was  built  by  Christ  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Jewish.  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 

He  changed  the  old  priesthood,  sacrifices,  liturgy,  worship, 
into  those  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritually  endowed  char- 
acter. 

The  work  He  did  during  His  visible  life  was  a  preparatory 
one.  It  was  a  gathering  of  materials,  a  commissioning  of 
officers,  and  a  preliminary  and  practical  teaching  of  them. 

He  made  the  Church  a  living  organism  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost. 

The  Church,  which  Christ  loved  and  for  which  He  gave  His 
Blood,  is  one,  like  a  walled  city  or  a  temple,  or  mystical 
body. 

It  is  a  spiritual  organism  in  which  He  dwells.  The  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  come  to  take  the  place  of  an  absent  Lord. 

The  Holy  Spirit  comes  to  make  Christ's  Presence  effective  in 
every  part  of  the  city,  or  temple,  or  body. 

It  makes  effective  all  the  ministrations  of  the  priesthood,  in 
baptising,  confirming,  absolving,  blessing,  anointing,  inter- 
ceding, ordaining,  consecrating. 

The  Church  has  in  consequence  a  supernatural  character  and 
vitality. 
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ITS  THREEFOLD  DIVISION 


It  is  composed  of  all  those,  who  were  in  covenant  with  God, 
either  under  the  Patriarchal  or  Mosaic  dispensations. 

Of  those  after  Christ,  who  were  made  soldiers  of  Christ  in 
Holy  Baptism. 

All  these  are  regarded  as  pilgrims.     Those  in  the  Christian 
state  are  pilgrims  of  light.     All  are  wayfarers. 

And  in  the  Church  are  the  tares  and  wheat,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish,  the  bad  and  the  good.     They  await  the  final 
.   sorting. 


Consisting  formerly  of  the  justified  who  were  waiting  in 
Hades  the  coming  of  Christ  and  were  released  at  His 
advent. 

Those  since,  who  die  with  grace  not  extinguished,  but  who, 
secured  from  temptation,  cannot  gain  aught  by  resisting 
it.  They  must  be  purified  from  the  effects  of  old  sins, 
be  delivered  from  self-love,  and  all  that  hinders  the 
operations  of  God  in  their  souls. 

They  must  suffer  the  sight  of  their  lives  in  the  light  of 
God's  neglected  love,  and  endure  His  purificative  dis- 
cipline. They  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
and  especially  by  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Altar. 


There  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  radiant  with  surpassing 
glory. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Queen  of  all  Saints. 
The  nine  orders  of  Angelic  Beings. 

The  saints,  who  by  their  heroic  correspondence  to  grace, 
have  attained  their  crowns. 

All  those  who  have  become  wholly  purified  and  have 
gained  the  Beatific  Vision. 

These  all  are  united  in  perfect  charity  and  live  in  a  super- 
natural union  with  God,  filled  with  never  ending  joy  and 
.    bliss. 


As  militant   , 
on  earth. 

ITS 
THREEFOLD 
DIVISION. 

Expectant 
in  purifica-    • 
tion. 

Triumphant  t 
in  glory. 

ITS 

VISIBILITY. 


The  Church  is  a  visible  body,  for  it  is  like  a  family,  a  city,  a  temple.  In 
the  totality  of  its  three  parts,  it  is  visible  to  God  only. 

To  those  in  glory,  those  in  purification,  those  militant,  it  is  visible,  in 
different  degrees  and  ways. 

On  earth  it  is  visible  as  a  Society  under  its  Bishops,  Sacraments,  and 
Worship.  This  society  is  the  Catholic  Church.  The  interruption  of 
communion  between  its  several  portions,  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Anglican, 
does  not  destroy  the  visibility  of  the  several  parts,  nor  of  the  whole 
considered  as  one  body.  The  family  is  recognised  as  a  family,  though 
its  members  may  have  ceased  to  speak  to  one  another. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  cannot  be  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  of 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  to  be  the  whole  Church,  and  if  not  the 
whole,  she  cannot  be  the  only  true  Church. 


ITS  FOUR  MARKS 
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The  Lord  so  established  His  Church  that  His  followers  might  be  able  to 
recognise  and  be  guided  to  it.     He  gave  it  four  marks. 


ITS 

FOUR 
MARKS. 


It  was 
to  be 
Apostolic. 


It  was 
to  be 
Catholic. 


It  was 
to  be 
Holy. 


Christ  founded  a  ministry  which  would  represent  Himself  and 
through  which  as  His  agency,  He  would  continue  to  act,  going 
about  doing  good. 

He  formed  the  Twelve  into  an  order  representing  Himself,  and 
empowered  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

He  gave  them  mission  and  jurisdiction  over  all  nations  and 
promised  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Twelve,  Christ  showed  whom 
He  had  chosen,  and  then  Matthias  was  consecrated  along  with 
the  others  at  Pentecost. 

Christ  after  His  Ascension  personally  called  Paul  and  commis- 
sioned him  as  He  had  done  the  others,  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  given  him  in  like  degree  and  he  was  received  into  the 
Apostolic  fellowship. 

In  the  New  Testament,  no  other  ministry  is  recognised  save  that 
in  official  fellowship  with  the  Apostles. 

The  Apostolic  Ministry  is  to  be  found  to-day  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Church  is  universal  as  enduring  throughout  all  ages.  Is 
Catholic,  for  she  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  men  of  all  nations. 

She  teaches  the  whole  circle  of  revealed  truth. 

Her  dogmas  bear,  for  their  credibility,  the  test  of  Catholicity. 
They  have  been  held  from  the  beginning,  everywhere,  and  by 
all  the  Church,  and  are  proclaimed  by  its  Living  Voice  to-day. 

What  the  whole  Church  teaches  is  corroborated  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture of  which  she  is  the  guardian  and  interpreter. 

The  Church  is  Holy  because  Jesus  Christ  is  its  Head  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  it. 

Is  holy  in  its  moral  theology  and  its  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
inner  life. 

In  the  counsels  of  perfection  illustrated  in  its  religious  orders. 

In  the  production  of  saints  who  have  heroically  corresponded  to 
grace  and  attained  to  special  sanctity. 

In  the  high  standard  of  life  the  Church  places  before  all  her 
children. 

In  the  possession  of  a  priesthood  and  sacraments  by  which  they 
may  attain  it. 

In  the  communion  of  saints,  by  prayers  for  the  departed,  by 
the  mutual  intercessions  of  the  whole  Church  as  it  worships 
together  as  one  body. 

In  the  marvels,  miracles,  and  answers  to  prayer,  continued  from 
the  Apostles'  times. 
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ITS  FOUR  MARKS 


ITS 
FOUR 
MARKS 
(cont'd). 


There  is  a  distinction  between  unity  and  union. 

Christ  prayed  that  the  Church  might  be  one,  as  He  and  the  Father 
were  one,  that  is,  by  a  unity  of  nature,  and  His  prayer  was 
answered. 

The  Church  is  one  as  being  one  body  and  having  one  Head,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Her  oneness  is  secured  by  the  Sacramental  union  of  all  her  members 
in  Him,  and  so  to  one  another. 

They  form  thus  one  family  by  a  union  which  cannot  be  broken  and 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 

Christ  also  prayed  for  an  outward  union  that  the  world  might  recog- 
nise it  as  a  supernatural  sign,  and  be  drawn  to  the  faith. 

The  union  to  impress  the  world  would  have  to  be  one  of  an  order 
whose  several  parts  under  an  Invisible  Head  were  united  in  love. 
Thus  the  Church  was  practically  united  for  one  thousand  years. 
In  this  way  the  Eastern  and  the  Anglican  Communions  are  bound 
together.  In  the  same  manner  might  the  whole  Church. 

An  enforced  union  by  an  absolute  monarchical  arrangement  has 
nothing  supernatural  about  it  and  does  not  convince  the  world. 

The  Church  is  united  now  so  far  as  each  portion  of  it  holds  the  com- 
mon faith  held  by  the  undivided  Church,  put  forth  in  the  Seven 
Ecumenical  Councils,  guarded  by  the  Creeds,  set  forth  in  the 
Liturgy,  realised  in  the  Sacraments. 

Through  sin,  union  is  now  in  abeyance  and  the  will  of  God  hindered 
thereby.  It  is  our  duty  to  pray  and  work  for  its  recovery,  to 
minimise  differences,  to  put  away  prejudices,  to  learn  from  one 
another,  to  work  for  mutual  recognition  and  intercommunion. 


Unity. 


THE 

COMMUNITY 
OF  ITS 
PARTS. 


The  four  marks  of  the  Church  are  only  fully  applicable  to  the  Church 
Militant,  Expectant  and  Triumphant,  recognised  as  one  Body. 

The  Church  Militant  is  Apostolic  in  descent  and  government,  Catholic 
in  doctrine  and  extension,  one  in  the  oneness  of  its  members  in  Christ, 
but  it  is  not  holy  as  the  Church  in  Glory  is  holy.  It  possesses  the  means 
of  holiness,  but  contains  the  tares  and  the  wheat. 

All  parts  of  the  Church,  as  Militant,  Expectant,  Triumphant,  are  in  com- 
munion with  one  another,  and  participate  in  a  common  worship. 

The  Church  Militant  prays  for  those  departed  and  asks  of  God  a  portion 
in  their  prayers.  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  prayers  of  the  synagogue 
prayed  for  the  dead  and  left  no  injunction  not  to  do  so.  The  Church 
has  followed  His  example  and  has  prayed  for  their  pardon  and  peace, 
rest  and  advancing  felicity. 

We  are  not  told  how  they  are  made  cognisant  of  our  intercession  for 
them  or  of  our  asking  their  prayers.  They  may  know  through  the 
ministrations  of  angels  or  as  revealed  by  God. 

From  all  for  whom  we  may  pray,  we  may  ask  their  prayers  in  return. 
The  invocation  of  the  saints  is  the  outcome  of  the  love  that  binds  the 
Church  together. 
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Christ  loved  His  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it. 

The  Church's  preservation  is  made  secure  by  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Church  in  its  completed  condition  is  secure  in  glory,  being 
supernaturally  upheld  in  God  in  Eternal  Bliss. 

The  Church  Expectant,  in  a  state  of  progressive  purification, 
is  secure  of  its  salvation. 

The  Church  Militant,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  promises,  is  secure 
of  its  continuance  unto  His  Second  Coming. 

It  has  not  been  promised  that  the  Church  Militant  will  so  con- 
quer the  earth  as  to  make  it  Christian.  Nor  has  it  been 
promised  that  it  shall  not  be  rent;  rather  the  contrary  has 
been  set  forth  by  Psalm  and  parable  and  word  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it,  but  not  that  the  net  shall  not  be  broken,  nor  that 
the  outward  garment  shall  not  be  rent,  or  its  bones  be  out 
of  joint,  or  that  the  outward  frame  shall  not  suffer  shipwreck. 
When  our  Lord  cometh  "shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth." 


ORGANISA- 
TION OF 
THE 

CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Its 

preserva- 
tion. 


Its  body 
and  soul. 


Schism. 


However,  in  spite  of  heresies,  the  evil  lives  of  prelates,  the 
subtleties  of  false  teachers,  the  errors  of  reformers,  the  mis- 
taken lights  of  philanthropists,  the  division  of  Christendom, 
it  has  been  preserved. 

Though  it  be  the  "  last  time  "  and  the  sun  and  moon  be  dark- 
ened and  stars  fall,  and  there  come  the  last  struggle  with  the 
final  antichrist,  yet  the  Church,  having  a  supernatural  life, 
will  await  her  Lord's  coming. 

The  last  antichrist  will  take  the  form  of  a  counterfeit  Christ. 
It  will  invade  politics,  government,  religion.  It  will  base 
itself  on  science  and  reason,  and  eschew  the  Christian  creeds 
and  sacraments  and  dogmas  as  superstitions,  and  propose 
great  things  in  the  name  of  humanity  for  man's  betterment. 

It  will  have  no  need  of  a  Saviour  or  of  repentance  and  convic- 
tion of  sin. 

Its  momentary  triumph  will  be  succeeded  by  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  overthrow  of  the  world,  and  the  bringing  of  the 
new  kingdom. 

Theologians  have  regarded  the  Church  under  the  analogy  of 
a  human  being,  as  possessed  of  a  body  and  soul.  There  are 
those  who  are  members  of  the  external  visible  society,  but 
who,  not  having  a  living  faith,  do  not  belong  to  its  soul. 
There  are  those,  who  without  fault  of  their  own,  are  not 
members  of  the  body  but  have  a  living  faith  in  Christ  and 
all  He  has  revealed,  whom  God  may  regard  as  belonging  to 
the  Soul  of  the  Church. 

Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  schism  is  a  sin.  Like  all  sins  it 
may  be  regarded  as  formal  or  material.  Schism  to  be  sinful 
must  be  formal;  the  party  committing  it  doing  it  wilfully 
and  knowingly. 

Schism  is  a  division  in  the  Church,  the  result  of  some  quarrel. 
How  are  we  to  know  which  side  is  in  the  wrong?  It  cannot 
be  by  the  size  of  either  party,  nor  necessarily  by  the  priority 
of  establishment,  but  the  guilty  party  is  he  who  makes  and 
is  responsible  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  quarrel. 

If  one  party  insists  on  unscriptural  or  uncanonical  terms  of 
Communion,  that  party  is  the  one  guilty  of  schism. 

The  Papacy  in  demanding  such  by  late  decrees,  is  consequently 
in  material  schism  everywhere. 
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f  Its  Head. 

ARTICLE  III.     THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  I  The  Apostolic  College. 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  ]  The  Hierarchy. 

I  Jurisdiction. 


ORGANISA- 
TION OF 

THE 

CATHOLIC 

CHURCH 

(cont'd). 


Its  nead 

Jesus 

Christ. 


"CHRIST  is  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  BODY,  THE  CHURCH" 

As  Militant,  Expectant,  and  Triumphant,  and  forming  one 
body,  as  making,  by  a  spiritual  birth,  one  family,  as  united  in 
obedience  in  a  kingdom,  Christ  is  the  Head. 

As  a  temple  composed  of  living  stones,  Christ  is  the  rock  on 
which  it  all  rests  and  is  the  Central  Stone  that  binds  all 
together  in  unity  with  Himself. 

The  Church  being  a  visible  body  requires  a  visible  head,  and 
as  a  divine  body  a  Divine  Head  which  is  Christ. 

Christ  is  visible  to  the  different  portions  of  the  Church  in  dif- 
ferent ways  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  members  to 
discern  Him. 

He  is  visible  to  the  great  portion  of  the  Church  in  Glory,  He  is 
visible  to  the  members  of  the  Waiting  Church,  as  they  pass 
before  Him  for  judgment.  He  is  visible  to  the  Church 
Militant  under  the  veil  of  the  Sacraments,  whereby  He  hides 
the  glory  of  His  person. 

The  Church  Militant  is  not  a  corporate  body  or  entity  by 
itself,  and  therefore  does  not  require  a  representative  head 
any  more  than  the  Church  Expectant. 

For  its  successful  work  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Church 
should  be  under  a  pope.  < 

The  Church  was  to  be  a  kingdom,  but  not  like  an  earthly  king- 
dom under  a  visible  monarch,  our  Lord  saying  this  shall  not 
be  so. 

The  papal  organisation,  after  the  fashion  of  an  earthly  mon- 
archy, injures  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  carnal  and_  worldly  spirit.  It  is  of  the 
earth,  earthly.  It  is  the  repetition  of  the  Sin  of  Isjrael  in 
desiring  a  king.  It  has  led  to  the  same  evil  result  of  division. 
The  papacy  is  not  a  principle  of  unity,  but  has  been  the 
great  source  of  division  of  Christendom. 

The  Church  should  be  united  in  intercommunion  and  fellow- 
ship, in  mutual  subordination  each  to  the  other  portion,  in 
the  love  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


" BUILT  UPON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AND  PROPHETS" 

The  Lord  built  His  Church  on  twelve  foundations,  Himself 
being  the  underlying  Rock  on  which  they  were  laid.  There 
were  the  twelve  patriarchs,  twelve  tribes,  twelve  stones  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate,  twelve  gates  to  the  heavenly  city. 

The  Apostles  were  called  and  commissioned  by  Christ  as  one 
body.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  and  to  them  as  one  body 
was  mission  and  jurisdiction  given. 

The  Apostles  were  all  on  an  equality  one  with  another,  and  all 
The  were  subordinate  to  the  Apostolic  College  as  a  whole.  Thus 

Apostolic  the  Apostles  sent  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria  to  confirm,  and 
College.  divided  the  spheres  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Gentiles  and  Jews 
between  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 

While  S.  Peter  is  a  rock  on  the  foundation  which  is  Christ,  and 
is  the  leader,  foundation  layer,  who  opens  the  kingdom  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  has  the  keys,  leads  the  sheep  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  the  lambs  of  the  new  into  the  new  pasture,  he 
has  no  authority  over  the  other  Apostles,  and  none  is  given 
or  claimed  by  him  or  recognised  by  the  other  Apostles. 
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While  to  S.  John  is  committed  the  care  of  the  Blessed  Mother, 
the  type  of  the  Church,  and  he  is  made  the  organ  through 
which  the  Ascended  Lord  communicates  with  the  Church 
on  earth,  yet  neither  S.  John  nor  S.  Peter  have  successors 
The  in  offices  which  were  strictly  personal  to  themselves. 

Apostolic  The  fathers  of  the  first  six  centuries  when  directly  comment- 
College.  I  ing  on  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  S.  Peter  do  not  state  that 
(cont'd).  he  was  to  have  a  successor  in  any  office;  and  there  is  no 
record  in  Scripture  or  history  of  his  ever  transferring  any 
office  to  another. 

The  theory  of  development  explains  but  does  not  confirm  the 
papacy.  For  the  result  shows  it  to  be  of  the  human  not 
the  divine  spirit. 


"As  MY  FATHER  HATH  SENT  ME,  EVEN  so  SEND  I  You;  AND  Lo,  I  AM 

WITH   YOU   ALWAYS   EVEN   UNTO   THE    END    OF   THE    WORLD " 


During  His  visible  life  our  Lord  only  commissioned  His 
Apostles.  On  Pentecost  the  whole  Church  was  endowed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Apostles  consecrated  and 
empowered  for  their  work  and  office. 

By  the  joint  action  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  out  of  the 
one  complete  Apostolate,  three  orders  were  developed  by  a 
OBGANISA-  gathering  into  itself  of  persons  sharing  in  different  degrees 

TION  OF  in  its  spiritual  powers. 

THE  .  The  indwelling  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church 

CATHOLIC  was  revealed  by  the  calling  and  consecration  of  S.  Paul. 

CHURCH          The  I  Like  the  other  Apostles  he  was  called  by  Christ,  then  em- 

(concluded).     hierarchy.  |    powered  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  they  had  been  and  then 

received  into  the  Apostolic  body. 
There  are  no  ordinations  to  the  ministry  recorded  in  Holy 

Scripture  other  than  with  Apostolic  co-operation. 
The  three  orders  of  deacons,  presbyters,  and  a  higher  grade 
of  angels  of  the  churches,  or  now  called  bishops,  are  recorded 
in  Scripture  and  certified  by  early  history. 
For  fifteen  hundred  years  the  Christian  Church,  however 
divided,  was  under  an  apostolically  descended  Episcopal 
government,  and  two-thirds  of  all  Christians  are  to-day  so 
governed. 


"LEST  I  SHOULD  BUILD  ON  ANOTHER  MAN'S  FOUNDATIONS' 


Jurisdic- 
tion. 


Jurisdiction  signifies  the  right  to  exercise  one's  office  in  a 
particular  locality  and  over  certain  people. 

Our  Lord  gave  universal  mission  and  jurisdiction  to  the 
Apostolic  college  as  a  Solidarity.  Each  bishop  as  a  joint 
participant,  shares  in  this  right,  but  is  restrained  for  the 
sake  of  order,  in  its  exercise  by  canon  law. 

When  a  see  is  vacant,  jurisdiction  flows  back  into  the  diocese, 
which  through  its  chapter  or  otherwise,  elects  a  bishop. 

The  election  is  confirmed  by  the  other  dioceses  and  bishops 
or  metropolitan.  The  diocese  says,  "We  will  have  this 
man  to  rule  over  us."  The  other  dioceses  and  bishops  con- 
firming, acknowledge  this  right  as  against  themselves. 

When  a  metropolitan  see  is  vacant,  the  metropolitan  juris- 
diction flows  down  into  the  comprovincials. 

When  the  papacy  is  vacant,  it  goes  back  to  the  cardinal 
electors.  The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  the  source  of  all 
jurisdiction,  is  not  in  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  history 
or  canon  law. 
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AUTHORITY 
OF  THE 
CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Its 

neces- 
sity. 


Its  Necessity. 
Its  Usefulness. 
Its  Source. 
How  Preserved. 

Its  Relation  to  Holy  Scripture. 
"HEAR  THE  CHURCH" 

Christ  having  brought  a  religion  for  the  salvation  of  men,  it  was 
necessary  that  He  should  establish  some  means  by  which  they 
with  reasonable  certainty  should  know  what  it  was,  and  what 
they  were  to  do. 

Christ  therefore  established  His  Church  for  this  purpose  and 
gave  to  its  officers  authority  to  teach,  to  minister  in  His  name, 
and  preserve  by  discipline  the  Society's  organisation. 

Seeing  that  humanity  increases  in  knowledge,  it  is  a  necessity 
that  Christ's  teaching  should  be  not  only  recorded  in  a  book, 
but  that  there  should  be  a  living  authority  to  interpret  it  and 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  growing  intelligence  of  mankind. 

To  maintain  that  Jesus  Christ  left  His  followers  to  grope  their 
way  without  a  living  guide,  left  them  to  believe  or  not  accord- 
ing to  their  own  prepossessions  and  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  to  accuse  Him  of  folly. 

To  have  left  His  religion  without  the  guardianship  of  such  au- 
thority would  have  be_en  to  leave  the  simple  faithful  believers 
exposed  to  the  despotic  tyranny  of  intellectual  scepticism. 
"TEACHING  THEM  TO  OBSERVE  ALL  THINGS  I  HAVE  COMMANDED  You" 

Christ  came  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  save  and  elevate  mankind. 
The  work  He  "began  to  do,"  He  continues  through  His  Church. 

The  Church  teaches.  It  proclaims  the  faith  once  delivered, 
interprets  Holy  Scripture,  examines  and  decides  all  matters 
of  faith  and  morals. 

The  Church  also  elevates.  It  brings  to  man  the  sacramental 
means  of  grace,  by  which  he  is  transformed  and  made  a  child 
of  God. 

It  makes  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Church's  worship,  the 
fasts  and  feasts,  the  observance  of  matrimony,  the  restoration 
of  penitents. 

It  is  a  safe  guide  to  all  humble  minds,  a  city  of  refuge  for  all 
sinners,  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  the  faithful. 

It  can  dispense  from  laws  of  its  own  making,  it  can  cast  put 
those  whose  conduct  is  scandalous,  or  who  are  wilfully  diso- 
bedient and  unbelieving. 

The  Church  saves.  It  perpetuates  by  its  preaching  the  offer  of 
salvation.  It  pardons,  in  Christ's  name,  believing  penitents. 
It  ministers  the  helps  and  sacraments  for  the  sanctification  of 
the  faithful. 

The  two  sources  of  the  Church's  authority  are  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  Logos,  the  Word,  the  Truth,  the 
Life,  the  Revelation  of  God  to  man.  Revelation  is  complete 
in  Him. 

The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  the  Church  to  lead  her  into  all  the 
truth  Christ  revealed,  and  to  enable  her  to  protect  it. 

The  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  separated  from  Christ. 
The  Spirit  does  not  dwell  in  the  Church  to  make  it  the  organ 
of  new  revelations,  but  to  lead  the  Apostles  into  all  truth: 
(1)  by  bringing  to  their  remembrance  all  things  the  Lord  had 
said,  and  (2)  by  enabling  them  to  understand  what  before 
Pentecost  they  could  not  understand. 

The  Apostles  so  guided  declared  they  had  not  shunned  to 
"declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

If  an  angel  from  heaven  was  to  announce  anything  different, 
it  was  to  be  rejected.     The  faith  as  onoe  given  was  to  be 
*  preserved. 


Its 

useful- 
ness. 


Its 
source 
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How 


THE  CHURCH'S  AUTHORITY,  / In  Her  Office  as  Teacher. 
Tf™  Pn^^ED  \  As  Restorer  of  Man. 

[  As  Protector  of  the  Organisation. 

The  preservation  of  her  authority  is  bound  up  with  her  exist- 
ence, and  that,  Christ  has  promised,  should  never  fail. 

As  teacher  —  God  protects  the  Church  in  her  office  in  two 
ways:  by  the  aid  of  His  inspiring  grace,  and  by  His  Provi- 
dence. 

By  enlightening  the  bishops  in  council  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
enabling  them  to  discern  heresies,  and  frame  definitions 
required  to  guard  the  faith. 

The  new  definition  dissipates  the  fog  of  error  and  enables  the 
faithful  to  see  and  hold  clearly  what  was  of  faith,  and  so 
Christ  opens  the  mouth  of  His  Church  to  speak. 

But  seeing  that  councils  are  composed  of  men,  who  may  be 
deceived  as  by  forged  documents,  or  compelled  to  act  under 
duress,  or  otherwise  led  astray,  God  protects  His  Church 
by  His  Providence,  by  laying  His  Hand  on  her  mouth. 

God  allows  divisions  to  take  place  and  so  protects  the  Church 
by  not  permitting  her  to  speak  with  Ecumenical  authority, 
when  she  might  go  amiss. 

But  as  each  portion  of  sundered  Christendom  holds  the  faith 
of  the  Seven  Ecumenical  Councils  and  the  common  consent 
of  undivided  Christendom,  it  proclaims  with  authority  the 
faith. 

It  is  a  living  voice  sounding  through  each  part  of  the  Church, 
saying,  "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 

This  voice  is  spoken  to  those  within  the  spiritual  body,  and 
who  have  within  themselves  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  and  who 
by  its  light  discern  the  truth,  and  by  acting  on  it  come  to 
know  it  experimentally. 
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The  reconstructing  power  of  the  Church  is  given  through  her 
ministrations  and  Sacraments. 

Their  preservation  depends  upon  the  existence  of  an  author- 
ised priesthood  through  which,  as  His  agent,  Jesus  Christ  acts. 

The  Sacerdotal  office  in  the  Episcopate  and  presbytery  has 
been  carefully  preserved  in  the  Church,  and  nowhere  more 
carefully  than  in  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  proof  is 
of  the  double  character  of  historical  evidence  and  the 
Church's  ordinal,  and  also  of  the  sacramental  results. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox,  the  Roman,  and  the  Anglican  are  all 
possessed  of  a  valid  priesthood. 


It  is  by  the  subordination  of  the  laity  to  their  pastors. 

Of  the  pastors  to  their  bishops. 

Of  the  bishops  to  each  other  in  their  councils. 

Of  all  national  and  provincial  councils  to  the  Ecumenical. 

Of  all  bishops  to  the  Solidarity  of  the  Episcopate  and  the 
general  mind  and  consent,  and  by  recognition  of  the  Canon 
Law,  and  especially  by  divine  grace  and  charity,  is  the 
Church's  order  preserved. 

As  churchmen  our  allegiance  is  primarily  due  to  the  whole 
Church  which  Christ  made,  and  not  to  any  one  of  the 
divisions  made  more  or  less  by  the  sin  of  man. 

It  is  by  the  pride  of  national  spirit,  by  fostered  ignorance 
of  other  portions  of  the  Church,  by  inherited  corrupting 
prejudices,  by  lack  of  humility  and  love,  that  Christendom 
is  kept  divided 
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AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 


THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  HOLT  SCRIPTUBE, 
AND  OF  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


As 
guardian 
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Scripture. 

AUTHORITY 

OF  THE 

CHURCH 
IN  RELA-     . 

TION  TO 

HOLY 

SCRIPTURE. 

As  an 
inspired 
revelation. 

As  the 
interpreter 
of  it. 

The  Church  separates  her  writings  into  two  classes  and  one 
she  calls  her  Holy  Scriptures. 

She  collects  the  various  books  and  decides  what  ones  shall 
be  put  in  that  category. 

She  accepts  the  Old  Testament  and  the  writings  that  form 
the  New  as  agreed  at  the  Council  of  Carthage. 

It  matters  not  by  whom  they  were  originally  written  or 
amended,  the  selection  by  the  Church,  acting  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  collates  them  together. 

These  writings  though  written  by  many  persons,  largely 
independent  of  one  another,  and  through  many  centuries, 
nevertheless  form  one  whole,  through  which  a  common 
purpose  runs  setting  forth  Christ  and  His  Church. 

The  typical  meaning  which  pervades  it  in  an  orderly  manner 
of  which  the  writers  were  unconscious,  proves  that  there 
was  a  Mind  engaged  in  the  composition  other  than  the 
writers'  own. 

The  Church  declares  the  work  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  hav- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  Author  in  a  way,  as  He  is  not 
the  Author  of  any  other  book. 


The  Scriptures  are  a  Revelation  of  God.     His  dealings  with 

man  and  man's  duties  to  God. 
They  are  written  or  compiled  by  men  inspired  so  to  do. 

Inspiration  does  not  coerce  the  human  element  or  make  it 

a  mere  recording  mechanical  instrument. 
Revelation  is  an  impression  made  by  God,  of  a  truth  or  fact 

not  naturally  knowable,  upon  a  human  mind.     Inspiration 

is  the  infusion  of  an  intellectual  light  given  to  discriminate 

revelation  from  other  operations  either  in  one's  own  mind 

or  other's,  and  to  present  the  revealed  truth  in  the  most 

useful  manner. 
God  sometimes  uses  the  allowed  forgetfulness  or  negligence 

of  a  writer,  as  in  the  non-recording  of  the  genealogy  of 

Melchisedek,  to  set  forth  a  divine  truth. 
The  Inspiration  is  given  equally  to  all  composers  of  Holy 

Scripture,  therefore  it  is  inspired  in  all  its  parts. 
It  does  not  insure  the  inerrancy  of  the  material  details  but 

only  their  inerrancy  in  regard  to  the  facts  or  truths  revealed 

or  their  application. 


Of  the  Scriptures,  being  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  Church  is  the  Interpreter. 

The  Holy  Spirit  best  knows  the  truths  He  intended  to  con- 
vey. It  is  therefore  only  by  those  dwelling  within  the 
Church,  which  is  the  sphere  of  divine  illumination,  that  the 
Scriptures  can  be  rightly  understood. 

Human  learning,  however  great  outside  the  Body  of  Christ, 
not  being  moulded  by  its  traditions  or  enlightened  by  its 
sacraments,  is  of  little  worth  in  the  exposition  of  its  Scrip- 
ture, not  having  the  necessary  predispositions. 

The  Church  has  followed  the  example  of  Christ,  the  Evan- 
gelists, and  Apostles  in  their  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament. 

Her  rule  of  interpretation  has  been:  that  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  enables  the  Church  to  read  out  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  put  into  it  to  be  so  understood. 


AUTHORITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
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THE  CHUBCH  AND  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES  HAVE  A  MUTUAL  RELATIONSHIP 

In  the  order  of  time  the  Church  exists  before  her  Scriptures, 
but  the  two  are  practically  united. 

The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Word  written.  The  Church  is 
the  Word  in  action. 

The  Church  certifies  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  what 
it  consists,  and  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 

The  Church  proclaims  the  message  of  salvation  to  those 
without,  and  offers  the  evidence  of  her  own  experience 
and  life  to  the  validity  of  her  message. 


THE 
AUTHORITY 

OF  THE 
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CONNECTION 
WITH  HOLY 
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The  Church  teaches  those  within  her  who  have  the  light  of 
divine  faith  and  are  able  by  that  light  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  faith  objectively  presented  in  its  fulness  to  them. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  guide  and  protect  the  Church  in  this 
her  prophetical  office. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  chart,  which  the  Church  studies 
and  by  which  she  directs  and  controls  herself.  They  are 
a  mirror  in  which  she  sees  the  deposit  of  the  faith  and 
arms  herself  to  defend  it.  They  are  a  constitutional  pro- 
tection against  the  human  element  within  her. 

So  the  Church  cannot  teach  any  doctrine  as  of  faith  that  is 
not  explicitly  or  implicitly  contained  in  Holy  Scripture. 

In  the  proof  of  doctrine,  the  Church  construes  the  written 
word  together,  as  one  whole  and  consistent  revelation  of 
God's  mind.  She  shuns  the  error  of  heretics  who  base  their 
teachings  on  isolated  passages  or  texts. 

As  the  Church  is  God's  authorised  teacher  the  faithful 
listen  first  to  her.  She  teaches,  the  Bible  corroborates 
her  teaching. 

As  printing  was  not  invented  for  fourteen  hundred  years 
after  Christ  it  is  obvious  that  the  Lord  did  not  intend  that 
persons  were  to  learn  what  the  Christian  religion  was  by 
an  individual  and  independent  study  of  its  contents. 

It  is  a  wrong  use  of  the  Bible  for  the  individual  to  expect 
that  every  doctrine  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  by  a 
logical  process  that  will  exclude  its  opposite.  This  is  the 
manner  of  heretics. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  furnish  the  faithful  with  corroborative 
evidence.  They  are  seen  to  be  reasonably  patent  of  such 
an  interpretation  as  to  be  in  accord  with  what  the  Church 
teaches. 

The  Church  has  both  her  inherited  traditions  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  and  protect  her.  The  individual  who 
humbly  receiyes  and  lives  and  acts  according  to  her  teach- 
ing, becomes  illuminated  with  heavenly  light  and  not  only 
believes  but  knows,  and  not  only  knows  but  possesses,  the 
truth.  God  comes  to  dwell  with  him  and  he  with  God. 

It  is  by  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Church 
and  under  her  guidance,  that  the  man  of  God  becomes 
thoroughly  furnished  to  all  good  works. 
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THE  FUTURE  LIFE 


f  For  Each  Individual. 
CHAPTER  VI.     THE  FUTURE  LIFE  |  For  Humanity. 

( Its  Nature  and  Duration. 


I  Its  Certainty. 
ARTICLE  I.     THE  FUTURE  LIFE  OF  EVERY  MAN.  j  The  Present  Life. 

{  The  Particular  Judgment. 


Its 
certainty. 

THE 

FUTURE 
LIFE. 
CONCERN- 
ING THE 
INDIVIDUAL. 

The 
present 
life. 

The 
particular    • 
judgment. 

The  soul  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  immortal. 

Its  immortality  has  been  philosophically  defended  from  the 
indivisible  nature  of  the  soul.  As  it  cannot  be  divided, 
it  ca_nnot  perish. 

Religion  teaches  that  while  God  can  annihilate  man,  He 
cannot  take  from  him  what  is  essential  to  his  nature  and 
leave  him  man.  He  is  therefore  immortal. 

This  belief  had  been  witnessed  by  the  universal  desire  and 
belief  of  mankind.  Man  shrinks  from  annihilation. 

What  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man's  soul,  like  a  function 
of  the  body,  must  have  its  gratification  and  fulfilment. 

In  the  presence  of  so  much  successful  unrighteousness  and 
unjust  suffering,  disbelief  in  immortality  is  immoral.  It 
accuses  God  of  folly. 

It  must  be  a  personal  immortality,  for  an  impersonal  im- 
mortality is  only  another  name  for  annihilation.  Man  as 
such  lives  forever. 

This  truth  is  revealed  in  God's  Word.  It  runs  through 
the  Bible.  It  is  found  in  the  great  poem  of  Job,  is  set 
forth  in  the  mysteries  of  Enoch's  and  Elijah's  translations, 
is  taught  explicitly  by  David  and  Isaiah,  became  the 
common  belief  of  the  Jews,  was  taught  by  Jesus  Christ. 


If  there  is  a  future  life,  the  present  one  is  temporary.     In 

relation  to  the  future  it  must  be  a  time  of  preparation. 
As  endowed  with  a  power  of  choice  it  remains  with  man 

what  he  will  make  of  it. 
As  a  moral  being  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of 

its  opportunities  and  the  life  he  leads. 
The  good  God  has  extended  to  him  in  Jesus  Christ  the  offer 

of  salvation  and  a  supernatural  elevation  of  being  in 

union  with  God  in  eternal  bliss. 
He  will  be  judged  according  to  his  light,  the  grace  received, 

his  environment,  as  to  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 

Divine  offer. 
The  good  heathen  will  be  a  law  unto  themselves  and  Christ 

may  reach  them  in  some  way  as  they  individually  come 

before  Him,  after  death,  while  those  living  in  Christian 

lands  will  have  no  excuse. 


After  death  comes  the  individual  judgment.  It  is  not  a 
judgment  after  the  manner  of  men. 

It  is  not  like  the  heathen  conception,  a  weighing  of  a  man's 
good  and  evil  actions,  and  according  to  their  preponder- 
ance receiving  reward  or  condemnation. 

Man  will  not  be  judged  by  any  standards  of  his  own  making 
or  by  the  world's  judgment  of  greatness  or  goodness. 

Nor  can  man  by  any  natural  efforts  or  goodness  attain  to 
a  supernatural  end. 

Neither  has  God  set  up  a  standard  of  holiness  to  which  all 
men  to  be  saved  must  attain. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE 
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The  one  test  of  this  judgment  is  whether  the  individual  is  united 
to  Christ  and  Christ's  life  is  in  him.  If  so  he  will  attain  the  end 
offered  in  Christ,  —  if  not,  he  will  miss  it. 

If  he  miss  it,  considering  that  God  has  Himself  come  and 
pleaded  and  died  for  men,  whose  fault  will  it  be? 

Men  go  out  of  life  either  purified  from  self,  holy  and  in  grace,  or 
imperfect,  or  wilfully  reprobate. 

The  first  pass  into  heavenly  glory.  The  second  class  must 
endure  the  enlightening  and  purificative  discipline  of  God; 
the  third  as  having  lost  the  proffered  end  in  Christ,  await  the 
final  judgment  and  their  eternal  loss. 


In  heaven  persons  do  not  live  separate  individual  lives  but  are 
members  of  the  Christ. 

In  the  state  of  bliss,  the  Church  as  one  body,  loves  God  with 
supreme  love  and  obeys  Him  with  absolute  obedience. 

In  order  to  attain  to  this  state  it  is  necessary  that  each  in- 
dividual should  be  so  filled  with  divine  love  as  to  love  God 
supremely  and  for  Himself  and  all  in  God. 

No  soul  can  be  in  heaven  and  form  part  of  the  holy  body  in 
whom  there  is  any  remains  of  self-love.  The  soul  must  be 
emptied  of  self,  perfectly  clarified,  and  filled  with  charity. 

There  can  be  no  murmuring,  no  complaining,  no  criticising,  no 
shrinking  from  any  task,  no  unwillingness  to  work  under 
others,  no  gossiping,  no  disliking  of  any. 

Love  must  reign  absolutely  and  in  all  and  for  all,  that  God  may 
work  through  all. 

It  is  for  this  end  that  the  soul  passes  through  a  state  of  purifica- 
tion. In  it,  it  sees  itself,  as  never  before,  what  it  has  done 
and  what  it  has  not  done.  It  has  the  happiness  of  knowing 
that  it  is  saved  but  the  pain  of  knowing  what  it  is,  and  what 
it  has  to  become. 

It  is  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  Sesh,  and  the 
devil,  but  the  old  nature  has  to  be  put  to  death.  As  it  is  not 
tempted  it  cannot,  by  resisting,  gain  aught.  The  soul  must 
pray  and  wait  on  God's  mercy  and  remedial  processes. 

Our  Lord  implies  there  is  such  a  state  when  He  said  concerning 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  "It  shall  not  be  forgiven 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come."  And  of 
certain  souls  detained,  "Thou  shalt  not  go  out  thence  till 
thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing."  The  statement  in 
I  Cor.  iii.  13-15  is  held  by  many  of  the  Fathers  as  revealing 
some  future  purification  for  the  righteous. 

It  has  ever  been  the  Church's  custom  to  pray  for  those  detained, 
especially  at  the  Sacrifice. 

The  prayers  of  the  Church  Militant  have  a  special  value,  for 
its  members  have  an  advantage  of  those  at  rest,  and  even  over 
the  angels,  that  now  they  can  serve  God  by  deeds  and  alms 

,    that  cost  them  something. 
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THE  FUTURE  LIFE  CONCERNING  HUMANITY 


!  The  Mission  of  Humanity. 

ABTICLE  II.     THE  FUTURE  LIFE  IN  REGARD  I  Its  Earthly  End. 
TO  HUMANITY.  I  The  Second  Advent  of 

[   Christ. 

Humanity  was  not  designed  to  reach  its  end  on  earth, 
was  not  to  arrive  at  its  perfection  here. 


It 


The 
mission  of 
humanity. 

THE 

FUTURE 
LIFE               ' 
CONCERNING 
HUMANITY. 

The 
earthly 
end. 

The 
second 
coming  of 
Christ. 

God  created  humanity  that,  out  of  the  children  of  men,  He 
might  create  a  kingdom  formed  of  the  children  of  God. 

The  civilisation  that  has  accompanied  Christianity  is  only 
a  subordinate  testimony  of  its  value,  not  its  end. 

The  present  world,  its  nations,  its  glories,  its  schemes  are 
destined  to  perish. 

Science  declares  that  in  time  the  world  must  die  and 
become,  if  it  exist,  but  a  wandering  graveyard. 

The  new  development  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

When  He  will  come  is  not  revealed. 

Some  signs  will  be  the  increasing  antagonism  of  the  world. 
The  sign  of  the  Cross,  i.e.,  that  of  persecution,  will  be  seen. 

There  will  a  second  Beast  arise,  or  a  concert  of  nations 
representing  modern  thought  and  civilisation.  It  will 
have  a  like  power  to  that  of  the  first  Beast,  or  the  old 
Roman  Empire. 

There  will  be  a  great  increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
doing  of  mighty  marvels,  the  bringing  down  of  fire  or 
electricity  from  heaven.  The  world  will  go  wondering 
after  the  Beast,  and  worshipping  it. 

Its  power  will  be  such  that  worldly  success  will  be  con- 
ditioned on  thinking  as  the  Beast  thinks,  and  doing  its 
behests.  Its  mark  must  be  on  the  forehead  and  hand  of 
its  subjects. 

There  will  be  the  rise  of  false  religions  and  more  especially 
a  perversion  of  Christianity.  The  final  antichrist  will  be 
a  counterfeit  Christ. 

There  will  be  a  denial  of  Christ's  deity  and  the  facts  of  the 
Creeds,  together  with  a  profound  zeal  for  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  and  many  will  be  deceived. 

The  heavenly  powers  of  the  Church  will  be  shaken,  but  the 
faithful  will  rejoice,  knowing  their  Redeemer  draweth  nigh. 

The  second  coming  will  be  the  unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  He  ascended,  a  cloud  received  Him. 

He  will  come  in  glory  with  His  angels,  and  saints.  The 
whole  heavens  will  be  full  of  them. 

It  will  be  the  awarded  reparation  to  our  Lord  for  the 
indignities  and  cruelties  and  neglects  He  suffered. 

His  coming  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  evil  world,  and 
bring  confusion  on  His  enemies.  It  will  be  a  great  rever- 
sal of  human  judgments. 

Then  will  be  given  the  rewards  of  the  faithful.  God  who 
saves  us  gratuitously  by  His  merits,  rewards  the  good 
deeds  done  by  His  grace. 
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Reason  indicates  the  existence  of  a  future  life.  Revelation 
declares  its  nature  for  the  wicked  and  the  just. 

For  the  just  it  is  the  gift  of  Eternal  Life  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Immortality  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man.  Eternal  Life 
is  a  gift  offered  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Immortality  denotes  an  endless  existence.  Eternal  Life  is 
a  special  union  with  God. 

There  are  three  modes  of  man's  union  with  God:  by  power, 
grace,  and  glory.  By  the  last  union  man  is  upheld  in 
perfect  and  unswerving  virtue  and  so  in  bliss. 

As  Christ  redeemed  man's  whole  nature,  man's  body  risen, 
spiritualised,  glorified,  will  reign  with  its  soul  and  spirit  in 
glory. 

God's  purpose  in  creation  was  that  it  should  mirror  His 
Goodness,  beauty,  and  love. 

As  perfected  in  the  Eternal  Life  it  does  this.  It  forms  one 
glorious  body,  from  which  all  evil,  sin,  pain,  sorrow,  are 
banished,  and  where  God  is  all  and  in  all. 

Goodness  must  triumph.  God  will  reign  absolutely.  Sin 
will  be  rendered  impossible. 

It  is  rendered  impossible  for  the  just  by  their  special  union 
with  God.  It  is  impossible  for  the  lost,  for  the  day  of  grace 
being  over,  they  can  no  longer  reject  or  disobey  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  sin. 

The  condition  of  man  becomes  forever  fixed,  either  in  the 
union  in  Christ  with  God  in  glory,  or  in  the  eternal  loss. 

If  the  one  state  is  not  fixed  and  eternal,  neither  can  the  other 
be;  and  the  law  which  determines  one,  determines  the  other. 

Those  who  attain  to  this  union  with  God  will  be  secure  in 
their  obedience  and  sinlessness  and  so  eternally  happy. 
They  will  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 

Those  who  have  wilfully  missed  this  union  will  be  forever 
unable  to  attain  it,  for  the  period  of  probation,  of  choice, 
and  of  proffered  grace  is  over.  The  door  is  shut. 

It  is  true  that  they  cannot  sin  any  more,  for  all  grace  is 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  without  the  aid  of  grace  they 
neither  have  any  desire  to  repent  nor  can  they  do  so. 

They  can  no  more  repent  without  the  aid  of  grace  than  an 
animal  could  breathe  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

They  cannot  annihilate  themselves,  for  to  annihilate  is  as 
great  an  act  of  deity  as  to  create. 

The  lost  therefore  cannot  either  destroy  themselves  or 
repent;  nor  could  God  consistently  allow  the  latter. 

For  if  God  is  bound  whenever  his  creature  repents  to  forgive 
him,  then  man  conquers  God,  and  God  would  cease  to  reign. 
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TRANSITION 

Unable  by  himself  to  attain  a  supernatural  end, 
man  needs  for  his  deliverance  and  transformation 
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DIVINE  HELP 

The  supernatural  in  general. 
Its  kinds  and  source. 
Grace,  uncreated  and  created. 
The  necessity  of  grace. 
The  different  kinds  of  grace. 
Grace  in  relation  to  freedom. 
Distribution  of  grace. 
Predestination. 
Salvation  and  reward. 

Nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general. 

Divine  institution  of  the  sacraments. 

Ministration  of  them. 

Purposes  of  their  institution. 

Harmony  of  the  sacraments  with  each  other. 

Their  efficacy  dependent  on  man's  co-operation. 

The  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

Its  nature,  administration,  effects. 

Confirmation,  —  its  origin,  efficacy. 

The  ' '  sevenfold  gifts ' ' ;  recipients. 

Penance,  —  its  institution,  minister,  effect,  needed 
dispositions. 

Holy  orders;  founder;  ministerial  character;  apos- 
tolic extension;  three  orders. 

Holy  matrimony;  sacramental  character;  and  in- 
dissolubility. 

Unction,  —  origin,  nature,  minister,  effect. 

Holy  Eucharist,  a  sacrifice  and  sacrament.  Its  pre- 
eminence, the  Real  Presence,  relation  to  Calvary, 
and  the  heavenly  presentation. 

f  Its  natural  basis;   necessity;  the  command. 

|  Example  of  Christ;  conditions  of  acceptable  prayer; 
answers  to  prayer;  objections  by  unbelievers. 
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TRANSITION  FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PART 

f  The  Powerlessness  of  Man  to  save 
POINTS  or  TRANSITION,  1    or  Reconstruct  Himself. 

[  The  Necessity  of  Divine  Help. 

Man  is  powerless  to  attain,  with  certainty,  to  the  truths  which 
concern  the  Being  of  God,  and  his  relation  to  Him. 

He  is  powerless  because  of  the  limitations  of  his  nature,  and 
because  it  has  been  enfeebled  by  sin. 

Supernatural  and  divine  truths  being  thus  above  his  natural 
capacity,  he  needs  both,  that  they  be  revealed  to  him,  and  that 
an  interior  light  should  be  given  whereby  he  may  understand 
them. 

If,  however,  truth  was  only  what  man  needed,  God  could  have 
made  it  known  to  man  through  superior  beings  or  angels. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  that  truth  be  effective  that  it  be  spoken 
by  those  who  experimentally  know  our  nature,  and  it  be 
embodied  in  an  example.  Angels  could  do  neither,  and  so  it 
was  given  us  in  the  Son  of  Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

If,  however,  an  Example  only  was  needed,  God  need  not  have 
humbled  Himself  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  but  might  have  taken 
a  nature  like  ours  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  in  it  given 
us  in  word  and  example  the  ideal. 

As,  however,  man  had  sinned,  something  more  than  an  example 
was  needed  in  an  atonement  for  his  sin.  Therefore  God  enters 
into  the  race  that  He  comes  to  save,  and  becomes  identified 
with  it,  being  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

As  being  one  of  the  race  He  can  represent  and  make  an  atone- 
ment for  it,  and  so  do  what  man  by  and  for  himself  cannot  do. 

If,  however,  reconciliation  was  all  that  man  needed,  then  when 
our  Lord  had  accomplished  that  work  on  the  Cross,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  in  the  Divine  economy  why  the 
nature  assumed  for  that  purpose  should  not  be  laid  aside. 

Man  needing  not  reconciliation  only,  but  restoration  and 
elevation,  God  not  only  took  on  Himself  our  nature,  but  never 
put  it  off.  He  wears  it  now,  and  will  through  all  eternity. 

For  it  is  by  union  with  His  Humanity,  our  nature  is  to  be 
restored,  transformed,  made  partakers  with  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  upheld  through  all  eternity  in  the  Blessed  Vision  of  God. 


Because  man  having  turned  away  from  God  needs  to  be  turned 
back  to  Him; 

because  his  corrupt  inclinations  are  more  potent  than  the 
natural  strength  of  his  will; 

because  he  is  so  ready  to  delude  himself  concerning  the  sover- 
eignty of  God's  claims,  and  the  nature  of  his  duties; 

because  he  prefers  his  present  gratification  and  pleasure  to 
his  true  happiness  found  in  the  service  of  God; 

because,  until  he  is  convicted  of  the  greatness  of  his  sin  and  his 
personal  guilt,  and  repents,  calling  on  Christ  for  mercy  and 
acceptance,  he  remains  in  his  unreconciled  sinful  state  and 
will  surely  perish. 
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CHAPTEB  I 

Humanity,  reconciled  to  God  by  the  Cross,  needs  for  its  attainment  to  the  proffered 
supernatural  end,  a  Divine  supernatural  aid. 

ARTICLE  I.     THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  GENEBAL.     ITS  KINDS  AND  SOURCE 

The  supernatural  is  not  the  supersensible.  The  soul  is 
supersensible,  but  is  not  therefore  supernatural. 

Nor  does  it  apply  to  things  created  immediately  by  God,  for 
the  angels  are  so  created  but  are  not  classed  as  supernatural. 

Nor  is  it  expressed  by  the  distinction  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  the  "created  and  the  uncreated,"  for  the  super- 
natural can  exist  in  created  human  beings  by  way  of  eleva- 
tion above  nature. 

The  supernatural  is  something  nature  cannot  claim  nor 
produce.  It  is  not  something  due  to  it.  It  is  in  its  essence 
a  gift. 

God  alone  is  its  author. 
It  is  a  divine  gift  to  man. 

Man's  nature  is  such  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  super- 
natural or  added  gift. 

By  the  aid  of  grace,  i.e.,  a  divine  aid,  he  has  an  "  obediential " 
power  of  corresponding  with  it. 

The  supernatural  gift  offered  him  is  salvation,  reconstruction, 
and  an  elevation  of  nature  by  and  through  Jesus  Christ. 

By  this  gift  human  nature  becomes  restored  and  elevated  to 
the  participation  of  a  higher  nature  in  that  of  the  Incarnate 
God. 

It  becomes  thereby  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  an 
adopted  son  of  God. 

The  supernatural  proper  differs  from  the  miraculous,  for  in 
the  supernatural,  nature  is  neither  cause  nor  effect. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  the  cause  that  produces  and  the 
grace  produced  are  both  supernatural. 

This  principle  applies  to  the  other  ministrations  of  grace. 
The  co-operation  of  man's  obediential  power  does  not 
destroy  the  supernatural  character  of  the  action. 

In  a  miracle  like  the  restoration  to  life,  or  opening  of  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  a  supernatural  power  is  exercised  but  the  effect 
is  natural,  for  life  and  sight  are  properties  belonging  to  man. 
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The  supernatural  may  be  considered  as  absolute  and  relative. 

The  absolute  elevates  nature  above  itself  to  a  new  and  special 
union  with  God. 

Man  is  united  to  God  in  three  ways,  by  nature,  grace,  and  glory. 

The  source  of  the  last  is  to  be  found  in  the  hypostatic  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ. 

This  union  is  one  in  person.  The  two  natures  being  united 
in  one  personality.  The  human  nature  of  Christ  being 
thereby  admitted  to  a  unity  of  Being  with  God. 

By  a  finally  perfected  union  with  the  humanity  of  Christ  man 
attains  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  or  a  union  with  God  in  glory. 

This  union  differs  from  the  hypostatic  union,  not  being  in 
person.  But  the  creature  is  so  assimilated  to  the  Divine 
Life  as  to  know  and  love  God  as  an  immediate  object  of 
possession  and  enjoyment. 

This  union  with  Himself  in  glory  is  the  highest  and  best  gift 
God  can  bestow  on  His  child,  for  it  is  the  gift  of  Himself. 

The  means  God  has  provided  for  obtaining  this  elevation  of 
being  is  union  with  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ. 

He  is  the  "Way"  or  bridge  between  the  finite  and  infinite, 
His  divine  nature  being  one  with  God,  by  His  Humanity, 
He  being  one  with  us. 

In  Him  we  pass  into  a  new  relation  with  God  and  are,  as  it 
were,  upheld  in  Christ  to  know  and  love  Him. 

This  Beatific  Vision  and  its  necessary  union  with  Christ  being 
things  supernatural,  require  (since  nature  can  only  attain 
by  its  own  powers  that  which  is  natural)  supernatural  aids. 

These  means  are  the  convicting,  converting,  justifying, 
sanctifying  agencies,  which  result  in  a  condition  prepara- 
tory to  and  finally  capable  of  attaining  to,  the  light  and  joy 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself. 

This  participation  of  a  lower  nature  in  the  perfections  of  a 
higher  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term  "  supernature." 

The  degree  of  participation  is  now  experimentally  made 
known  by  grace.  What  it  will  be  hereafter  in  glory  lies 
beyond  our  present  conceptions. 

Even  now  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
are  adopted  sons  of  God. 

The  relatively  supernatural  differs  from  the  absolute  in  that 
it  brings  no  new  life  or  elevation  of  being,  but  helps  to  keep 
human  nature  free  from  sin  and,  aids  it. 

Between  the  natural  and  supernatural  there  is  a  class  of  gifts 
called  "preternatural."  They  do  not  unite  to  God  nor  affect 
the  moral  nature. 

They  are  gifts  alongside  of  nature,  such  as  would  be  freedom 
from  pain  or  death,  or  the  gifts  pertaining  to  our  glorified 
bodies. 
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ARTICLE  II.     GRACE  AS  UNCREATED  AND  CHEATED 

In  all  the  works  external  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  all  co-operate. 

Holy  Scripture,  however,  ascribes  certain  names,  attributes,  and 
operations  to  particular  persons.  This  is  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  "Appropriations." 

Thus  the  Father  is  spoken  of  as  Creator,  the  Son  as  Wisdom,  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  Sanctifier. 

The  assignment  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  to  any  one 
person  does  not  exclude  it  from  the  others. 

But  there  is  a  special  relationship  of  the  person  to  the  attribute 
which  makes  hirn  its  fitting  representative.  He  is  the  proximate 
agent  of  the  action  of  God,  and  the  principle  in  the  creation  of  its 
operation. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  as  sanctifying  and  uniting,  is  the  Uncreated  Grace. 

Holy  Scripture  also  speaks  of  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Divine 
Persons. 

The  perfect  equality,  existing  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  excludes  the 
notion  of  authority;  and  the  perfect  coherence  excludes  that  of 
separation. 

There  are  two  manners  of  divine  mission,  the  visible,  as  in  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  invisible,  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  man. 

The  indwelling  is  not  by  the  bestowal  of  a  gift  or  principle  only 
but  by  a  presence  of  God  in  us. 

The  union  of  the  creature  with  God  is  not  by  the  communication 
of  the  divine  substance,  but,  as  Holy  Scripture  describes  it,  a 
most  intimate  indwelling  whereby  the  soul  becomes  a  spiritual 
temple. 

And  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  there  too  must  the  Father  and  the 
Son  be.  "We  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

The  personal  mission  implies  thus  a  bestowal  of  the  divine  persons 
to  the  soul  in  a  unique  and  supernatural  manner. 

This  gift  of  God  is  by  way  of  manifesting  His  own  life.  It  gives  in 
man  a  representation  of  it.  It  is  subject  to  created  conditions, 
as  to  its  extension. 

Each  of  these  persons  entering  and  taking  possession  of  the  soul 
as  a  spiritual  temple  does  so  in  his  own  peculiar  way  and  manner. 

The  Son  enters  as  the  Image  and  Brightness  of  the  Glory  of  the 
Father,  that  the  soul  may  be  filled  with  the  illumination  of  faith 
and  know  and  possess  God.  "  In  thy  Light  we  see  Light." 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  that  binds  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together,  enters  that  the  soul,  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
Father  and  the  bride  of  the  Son,  may  be  joined  in  love  to  God, 
and  in  the  love  and  with  the  love  of  God,  love  God. 

The  two  internal  operations  in  God  of  knowing  and  loving  are 
,    thus  extended  in  us. 
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GRACE  IN  ITSELF 


CHAPTEB  II 

f  In  Itself.  ( In  Relation  to  the  Will. 

GRACE.  \  Its  Necessity.       \  Its  Distribution. 
( Different  Kinds.  [  Predestination. 

ARTICLE  I.    GRACE  AS  CREATED.     ITS  PURPOSE.    RELATION  TO  MAN. 
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Grace,  as  a  divine  aid  differing  from  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
called  "created"  grace. 

It  is  not  created  out  of  nothing.  It  is  not  one  of  those  substances 
which  suppose  nothing  pre-existing  on  which  their  existence 
depends. 

Without  man  it  would  not  exist,  for  it  is  the  aid  given  his  obedien- 
tial  faculty  to  correspond  with  God. 

It  has  its  source  in  the  goodness  of  God,  having,  as  the  word  grace 
implies,  a  favour  towards  an  individual. 

God's  favour,  however,  differs  from  man's  good  will.  Man's  good 
impulses  may  and  often  do  pass  away,  or  he  may  be  unable  to  ful- 
fil them.  God  as  an  Almighty  Being,  is  always  able,  —  and  as  a 
moral  being  is  always  bound  —  to  perfect  His  intentions  in  action. 

God's  favour  towards  man  is  therefore  always  coupled  with  a  gift. 
And  in  relation  to  his  soul,  it  is  a  gift  of  grace. 

"Created  grace"  is  thus  a  movement  of  God's  goodness  towards 
the  soul,  conveying  the  gift  of  divine  aid. 


A  different  estimate  is  made  of  man's  original  condition  according 
as  we  accept  the  Thomist,  or  the  Scotist,  view  of  the  Incarnation. 

If  God  came  to  restore  man  to  a  state  of  perfection,  which  he  had 
lost,  then  what  He  now  does,  it  is  argued,  will  reveal  to  us  what 
man  was. 

As  our  union  with  God  and  elevation  to  the  Beatific  Vision  is 
wrought  by  union  with  the  Incarnate  God  and  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  comes  from  Hun  into  us,  welding  us  together, 
until  the  Incarnation  this  condition  was  not  possible. 

God  did  not  then  come  merely  to  restore  man  to  a  primitive  condi- 
tion, but  to  advance  him  to  a  much  higher  one. 


We  may,  for  the  sake  of  discriminating  between  nature  and  grace, 
contemplate  human  nature  abstractly  under  five  different  aspects. 

First,  as  a  natural  being  upheld  by  God's  immanence  in  creation, 
and  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

Secondly,  as  a  human  being  consisting  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
having,  by  the  creative  action,  all  that  belongs  to  the  integrity  of 
his  nature,  being  in  the  Image  of  God,  and  immortal.  If  exempted 
from  death,  it  would  be  called  a  preternatural  gift. 

Thirdly,  as  a  being  having  an  end  obtainable  by  obedience  through 
the  aid  of  a  gift  of  created  grace,  which  would  help  preserve  in 
harmonious  subordination  man's  triple  nature,  bind  him  to  God 
in  holiness,  and  make  him  in  His  likeness. 

Fourthly,  as  a  sinful  or  fallen  being,  who  had  by  disobedience  lost 
the  gift  of  grace,  and  so  become  spiritually  dead,  and  unable,  by 
himself,  to  obtain  the  celestial  end  designed  for  him. 

Fifthly,  as  a  being  reconciled  and  recreated  in  the  Incarnate  one, 
united  to  Him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  made  an  adopted  Son  of  God, 
a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  capable  of  attaining  the 
(  future  union  with  God  in  Glory. 


NECESSITY  OF  GRACE 
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f  As  Medicinal. 
ARTICLE  II.     THE  NECESSITY  OP  GRACE.  \  Its  Application. 

{ Its  Catholic  Sense. 


Needed  as 
medicinal 
to  cure 

man's 
disorders. 

NECES- 

SITY OF 
GRACE. 

In  its 
applica- 
tion. 

Its 
Catholic 

sense. 

Man,  who  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  integrity  could  not,  without 
the  help  of  God,  attain  a  supernatural  end,  can  much  less  do  so 
in  his  present  sinful  and  disordered  condition. 

His  impuissance  to  attain  it  is  radical  and  absolute.  For  experi- 
ence shows  that  each  portion  of  his  being  rebels  against  that 
which  is  over  it.  The  body  against  the  soul,  the  soul  against 
the  spirit,  and  spirit  against  God. 

In  each  there  is  a  root  of  evil  tendency.  Sensuality  in  the  body, 
covetousness  in  the  soul,  pride  hi  the  spirit. 

The  body,  unwilling  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  understanding 
and  will,  drags  the  soul  down  into  bestiality.  The  soul  gov- 
erning itself  by  its  own  reasonings,  rejects  the  guidance  of 
its  spiritual  nature  and  falls  into  the  slavery  of  unbelief.  The 
spirit,  through  pride,  rebels  against  God,  and  becomes  the 
servant  of  the  devil. 

This  disorder  has  been  noticed  by  heathens,  has  been  manifested 
in  human  history,  is  declared  in  Holy  Scripture. 


Inconsequence, 
man  has  need 
that  grace 


should  be  given  him,  and  should  act  on  all  por- 
tions of  his  nature. 

in  enlightening  his  in- 
telligence. 

in  touching  his  heart, 
in  soliciting  his  will. 


should  forecome  him 


should  accompany 
him,  sustain  him, 
follow  him, 


( in  his  combat  with  evil. 
I  in  his  practice  of  virtue. 
|  in  all  the  actions  of  hia 
I  life. 


It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  be  converted,  sur- 
render himself  wholly  to  Christ,  to  believe  what  Christ  says 
because  He  says  it,  and,  melted  by  penitence,  to  be  remoulded 
by  grace  in  Him. 


The  radical  impuissance  of  man  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
medicinal  grace  extends  only  to  salvation,  and  salutary  actions. 

Man  is  able  without  grace  to  perform  acts  which  are  in  them- 
selves moral  and  virtuous. 

They  may,  however,  be  performed  from  bad,  evil,  wicked  or 
selfish  motives,  in  which  case  they  are  sinful. 

Man  may  rule  his  life  by  a  moral  law,  but  if  he  leaves  God  out 
of  account,  his  life  is  an  immoral  one,  for  he  is  in  rebellion 
against  God. 

Man  may  perform,  before  being  justified,  good  acts  inspired 
by  prevenient  grace;  all  such  acts  being  done  by  divine  aid, 
are  part  of  the  preparatory  process  of  justification,  and  are 
pleasing  to  God. 

But  without  the  aid  of  grace  man  can  neither  believe  the  faith, 
nor  avoid  all  mortal  sins,  nor  possess  the  theological  virtues, 
nor  attain  to  union  with  Christ. 

With  it  he  can  become  savingly  united  to  Christ,  and  do  works 
[  which  will  attain  a  heavenly  reward. 
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KINDS  OF  GRACE 


[  Actual  —  transient  and  pre- 
ARTICLB  III.     THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  1    paratory. 

OF  GRACE.  j  Habitual  —  justifying  and 

[   permanent. 


God  gives  man  prevenient  aid.  He  forecomes  us  in  every  good  thought.  He 
lightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  calls  all  men  to  receive  Him.  Be- 
hold I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 

This  grace  is  the  aid  God  gives,  moving  the  soul  to  repentance,  to  fulfil  his  duties. 

It  is  compatible  with  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  because  without  its  aid  the  sinner  could 
not  get  out  of  this  state. 

It  is  the  Good  Shepherd  grace  that  seeks  for  the  lost,  cares  for  the  wounded,  inspires 
the  faithful  to  good  works. 

It  is  the  grace  of  light,  or  Illuminating  Grace,  when 
addressed  to  the  intellect. 

The  grace  of  strength,  or  Aspirative  Grace  when 
empowering  the  will. 

Prevenient  Grace  when  it  precedes  the  will's  co- 
operation. 

"Concomitant,"  when  it  accompanies  it. 

"Subsequent,"  when  it  renders  the  action  of  the 
will  persevering. 

"Sacramental,"  as  communicating  the  grace  that 
the  sacrament  signifies. 

"Efficacious,"  as  effecting  that  to  which  it  is  sent. 

"Sufficient,"  the  good  God  giving  to  every  man 
all  the  help  his  salvation  requires. 

"Victorious,"  when  the  will  by  the  aid  of  preven- 
ient grace  surrenders. 

To  arrive  at  the  faith  in  revealed  truth,  Reason 
may  be  a  torch-bearer,  but  only  in  Thy  light 
given  by  prevenient  grace,  can  we  see  the  truth. 

To  make  the  faith  our  possession,  and  be  possessed 
by  it,  we  must,  by  sacramental  grace,  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Church,  and  be  living  members  of  it. 
i  To  arrive  from  belief  to  knowledge  and  possession, 
there  must  be  not  only  actual,  but  habitual  grace. 

It  is  actual  grace  that  renders  supernatural  all 
good  works  and  natural  virtue. 

By  actual  grace  all  good  works  are  performed. 
By  it  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  designed  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  Tabernacle,  and  prophets  spoke  and 
wrote  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Habitual  grace  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  state.     Before 
Christ  came  all  that  was  given  to  fallen  humanity  was  actual 
It  had  not  the  gift  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
because,  before  the  sinless  humanity  of  Christ  came,  the  Holy 
t  dwell  in  man.     The  dove  found  no  rest  for 
But  God  gave,  by  actual  grace,  gifts  and  aids  to  man. 
Actual  grace  is  like  the  wind  which  acts  on  man's  nature, 
habitual  grace  is  like  a  power  which  inhabits  or  dwells  within 
man.     One  is  like  the  wind  which  comes  and  dies  away,  the 
other  is  like  the  steam  power  within  the  ship.  * 

It  is  the  Good  Samaritan  Grace  that  not  only  rescues,  but  heals, 
pouring  the  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds,  placing  the  man  on 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  housing  him  in  the  Inn  of  the 
Church. 


is  called 
by  dif- 
ferent 

• 

names. 

Actual 

grace 

KINDS 

is  indis- 
pensable 
for  man,      1 
for  faith 
and  good 
works. 

OF 

GRACE. 

'  Habitual  gi 
Christ  can 

Habitual 
grace. 

grace.     It 
because,  b« 
Spirit  coul 
itself.     Bu 
Actual  gra 
habitual  gi 

GRACE  AND  THE  HUMAN  WILL 
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ARTICLE  IV.     GRACE  m  ITS  RELATIONS  f  «<*P<*<™  P™%  of  Grace 
TO  FREEDOM  1    and  °f  the  Wltt- 

{Results  of  their  Activity. 

{  The  Designs  of  God. 
INFLUENCE  OF  GRACE  ON  THE  WILL.  \  Grace  and  Free  Will. 

[  Their  Reciprocal  Action. 


God's 
designs 
in  the 
concession 
of  grace. 

God,  having  designed  a  kingdom  in  which  He  shall  be  served 
and  loved  voluntarily  by  beings  endowed  with  free  will,  in 
giving  of  grace,  respects  the  liberty  He  has  given  man. 

Grace  is  thus  an  offered  aid  capable  of  being  freely  accepted 
and  not  an  influence  that  obliges  man  to  submit  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Grace,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  will,  raises  man  to  a  high 
perfection  and  a  supernatural  union  with  God. 

Without  the  help  of  grace,  man  is  powerless  to  attain  to  right- 
eousness, and  the  offered  elevation  of  being  in  glory. 

Able,  by  the  use  of  his  will,  to  resist  grace,  he  preserves  the  sad 
faculty  of  being  powerful  against  God. 

God  gives  to  all  men  prevenient  and  sufficient  grace,  by  aid 
of  which  every  man  may  correspond  to  all  the  other  needed 
gifts  and  graces  brought  to  him. 

THE 
RELATIVE 
POWERS 
OF  GRACE, 

AND  OF 

Grace 
and  free 
will. 

Thus  there  are  these  two  powers  that  necessarily  need  each 
other's  aid,  and  in  whose  union  lies  strength. 

In  one  sense  the  human  will  is  stronger  than  grace,  because 
it  can  reject  it,  for  grace  does  not  paralyse  the  determina- 
tions of  the  will. 

THE 

HUMAN 
WILL. 

But  when,  aided  by  the  incipient  grace,  the  will  has  surrendered 
itself  to  the  fuller  operations  of  grace,  and  the  will  of  man 
has  become  one  with  the  will  of  God,  then  grace  reigns  in  the 
soul.     Then  grace  is  victorious  and  the  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  He  turneth  it  whithersoever  He  will. 

The  need  of  prevenient  grace  guards  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
God,  moving  the  will  to  action  freely  according  to  its  nature, 
k    respects  the  liberty  of  man. 

Grace 
enlightens 
the 
intellect 

on  the  truths  it  must  believe; 
the  duties  it  must  perform; 
the  Sacraments  it  must  use; 
the  way  to  make  them  profitable. 

Action 
of  the 
one  on 
.  the  other. 

Inclines 
the  heart 
and  will 

to  faith  in  the  revealed  truths; 
to  the  practices  of  the  Christian  life; 
to  a  following  of  the  example  of  Christ; 

to  a  life  of  devotion  and  consecration. 

The 
human 
will 

can  either  respond  to  grace,  greatly  desiring  its 
increase,  finding  its  joy  in  its  communion  with 
God,  or  by  stifling  good  impulses,  quenching  the 
spirit,  and  becoming  more  and  more  hardened, 
k   spiritually  perishes. 
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FREE   WILL   UNDER    INFLUENCE    OF   GRACE 


DIVERSE  RESTTLTS  OF  THE  ACTIVITY  or  THE  f  Responsiveness. 
WILL  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  GRACE.    1  Resistance. 


Whether  the  human  will  responds  to  or  resists  the  action  of  grace,  it  acts  always  in 
the  fulness  of  its  liberty.  It  acts  with  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  act  otherwise, 
even  in  a  manner  utterly  opposed  to  it. 

That  is  why  the  agreement  or  opposition,  of  Grace  and  the  will,  result  in  the  following 
consequences : 

produces  an  increase  of  actual  grace; 

disposes  to  the  reception  of  sanctifying  grace,  when  one  doea 

not  yet  possess  it; 
increases  the  sanctifying  grace  in  those  who  do  possess  it. 


T, 

DIVERSE 
RESULTS 

OF  THE 

FREE  Ac- 

TTVITT  OF 

THE  WILL 

UNDER  THE 

INFLUENCE 
OF  GRACE. 


The 

response 
of  the 
will  to 
the  action 
of  grace 


The 
resist- 
ance of 
the  will  to 
the  action 
of  grace 


produces 
in  them 


a  growth  of  virtues  and  meritorious  actions,  per- 
severance and  exemption  from  mortal  sin,  final 
perseverance,  and  the  grace  of  a  death  holy  and 
precious  before  God. 

Eternal  Glory,  which  is  the  definite  reward  of 
fidelity  and  grace. 


It  realises  more  fully  and  vividly  the  majestic  mysteries  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  Develops  in  souls  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
redemption,  and  a  spiritual  union  with  Him. 

It  seconds  and  finishes,  by  leading  souls  to  glory,  the  merciful 
designs  of  God  for  mankind. 


thwarts  the  designs  of  God  for  mankind,  and  often  ruins  them 

entirely  in  souls; 
diminishes  or  renders  void  for  themselves  the  fruit  of  Christ's 

redemption; 

leaves  their  souls  more  or  less  in  their  natural  weakness; 
dries  up  the  source  of  many  other  graces; 

it  puts  an  f  *°  *ne  conver8i°n  °f  *ne  sinner, 
^HQto/.io     \  to  the  perseverance  of  the  just, 

I  to  his  growth  in  virtue; 
finishes  by  quenching  the  spirit,  and  bidding  God  depart. 


is  the 
source 


of  the  uselessness  of  life,  or  of  its  wrong  use; 

of  the  hardening  of  the  heart  which  stiffens  itself 

against  God,  as  did  Pharaoh; 
of  the  blinding  of  the  spirit  which  refuses  the  light ; 
of  perseverance  and  of  growth  in  evil ; 
of  final  impenitence  and  of  death  in  sin; 
of  eternal  damnation. 


The  reality  of  this  complete  liberty  of  the  will  in  deciding  for 
itself,  under  the  action  of  grace,  and  of  the  diverse  results 
which 


are  the 
conse- 
quence of 
it,  are 
estab- 
lished: 


1st,  by  the  oracle  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  all  the 

monuments  of  tradition; 
2d,  by  the  teaching  and  the  constant  belief  of 

the  Catholic  Church; 
3d,  by  the  daily  experience  of  the  just  and  of 

sinners. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRACE 
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( Gratuitousness  and  Universality. 
ARTICLE  V.     DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRACE.  j  Inequality  and  Difference. 

[  Means  of  Communication  and  Corollary. 

Grace  is       ( that  God  owes  to  no  one; 
a  gift  I  that  God  gives  to  whom  it  seems  good  to  Him ; 

essentially  j  that  God  distributes  as  He  pleases;  otherwise 
gratuitous  [   it  would  not  be  a  grace. 


Gratuitous- 
ness  and 
universality 
of  grace. 


DISTRIBU- 
TION OF 
GRACE. 


Inequality 
and  differ- 
ence in  the 
distribution. 


Means  of 
communica- 
tion and 
corollary 


lst,*because  God  sincerely  wishes  the 

salvation  of  all,  and  that  all  may 

'  univer- 

come to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

sally, 

2d,  because  Jesus  Christ  dies  for  all, 

and  that  no  one  is  excluded  from 

Actual 

,   the  benefit  of  the  redemption. 

grace 

is  given 

unequally,  because  God  is  the  Master  of  His 

to  all, 

various  gifts;   and  divides  to  every  man  sever- 

ally as  He  will. 

sufficiently,  even  for  those  who  receive  it  less 

abundantly. 

All  may  have  sufficient  to  secure  their  salvation. 

The  number 
of  divine 
aids  spread 
over  the 
whole  life 
are  generally 
composed 
of  graces. 


Of  all 
graces 


Grace  is 
communi- 
cated to  us, 


From 
which  it 
follows:  — 


Ordinary,  that  God  refuses  to  no  one; 

extraordinary,  that  God  grants  to  whom  He 
pleases ; 

absolute,  of  which,  whatever  one  may  do, 
one  is  never  deprived ; 

conditional,  which  depend  above  all  on  the 
responsiveness  to  other  preceding  grace; 

sacramental,  which  can  only  be  received  in 
the  sacraments  to  which  they  are  attached; 

decisive,  which  have  an  influence  on  the  pre- 
vious response  to  grace  in  securing  a  man's 
salvation,  or  his  greater  sanctification. 

that  of  prayer  is  the  most  ordinary  and  the 

most  absolute, 
that  of  final  perseverance  is  the  only  one 

that  we  know  certainly  to  be  decisive  for 

salvation. 

1st,  by  an  infinity  of  means,  be  it  interior  or 
exterior,  of  which  God  reserves  to  Himself 
the  use,  and  which  are  in  nowise  at  our 
disposition. 

2d,  by  means  which  God  has  put  in  our 
reach,  of  which  He  recommends  to  us  the 
use,  and  to  which  He  has  promised  or 
attached  it.  These  means  are  prayer  and 
the  sacraments. 

1st,  that  God  has  shown  Himself  infinitely 
merciful  in  the  work  of  the  redemption; 

2d,  that  He  wishes  sincerely  the  salvation  of 
all,  since  His  grace  comes  to  all,  by  all 
manner  of  ways; 

3d,  that  if  man  deliberately  rejects  the 
Mercy  of  God  set  forth  on  Calvary,  and 
offered  in  the  Sacraments,  he  cannot  claim  it 
before  God's  judgment  seat.  He  cannot 
reject  mercy  now,  and  claim  then  what  he 
has  rejected. 
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PREDESTINATION 


ARTICLE  VI.     PBEDESTINATION.     WHAT  is  PREDESTINED.    ERROBS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 
PUNISHMENTS  AND  REPROBATION 

f  Of  Human  Nature  to  Glory. 

PBEDESTINATION.  -I  The  Means  of  its  Accomplishment. 
(.  Of  the  Individual  Attainment. 


What  pre- 
destined. 

PREDESTI- 

NATION. 

Of  God's 
fore- 
knowl- 
edge. 

• 

His  will.     . 

Predestination  is  not  a  quality  of  the  creature,  but  like  Provi- 
dence an  action  of  the  Eternal  Goodness. 

It  is  the  predestination  of  human  nature  to  a  celestial  eleva- 
tion and  beatitude. 

It  is  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of  God  to  complete  crea- 
tion in  a  Kingdom  of  Righteousness,  which  shall  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  His  own  nature,  united  to  Him  supernaturally  in 
unchangeable  bliss. 

It  is  the  predestination  of  this  end,  and  of  all  the  means  neces- 
sary thereto  through  the  Incarnation,  and  our  perfected  union 
with  it. 

It  is  the  predestination  of  nations,  i.e.,  Jacob  have  I  loved,  — 
Esau  have  I  hated,  —  to  their  mission  in  the  divine  plan. 

It  is  the_  predestination  of  the  Church  as  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
the  living  Temple  of  His  tabernacling. 

It  is  the  predestination  of  those  finally  composing  this  body, 
who,  chosen  "in  Christ,"  i.e.,  for  His  merits,  are  brought 
"by"  Him,  i.e.,  as  they  use  the  means  of  grace  He  has 
provided,  to  everlasting  salvation. 

As  God  doeth  all  things  by  weight  and  number,  the  requisite 
number  required  for  the  Church's  everlasting  beauty,  order, 
and  completeness  is  predestinated. 

But  as  one  may  so  perfectly  design  a  building,  as  to  specify 
every  separate  article  to  be  used  in  it,  and  yet  not  designate 
any  particular  article  as  entering  into  its  composition,  so 
God  may  design  with  absolute  completeness  His  temple, 
leaving  it  free  to  men  to  become  as  they  choose  to  respond 
to  His  grace,  its  living  stones. 


Those  who  will  finally  compose  the  kingdom  are  known  to 

God  who  sees  the  end  as  ever  present. 
His  sight  of  those  who  will  or  will  not  accept  His  call,  does 

not  cause  their  action  any  more  than  our  knowledge  of  what 

happened  yesterday  caused  it  to  happen. 
The  called,  chosen,  justified,  and  glorified  are  foreknown  but 

their  being  foreknown  does  not  effect  their  being  called, 

justified,  and  glorified. 


It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  should  perish. 

God  makes  possible,  therefore,  the  salvation  of  all  men  and 
provides  the  means  of  their  securing  it. 

God  calls  some  to  a  special  office,  as  Paul  before  birth,  but  He 
calls  all  men  exteriorly  and  interiorly  to  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  and  obedience  (Gal.  i.  15). 

He  stands  at  the  door  of  every  man's  heart  and  knocks.  It  is 
in  man's  power  to  refuse  to  listen  and  keep  the  door  closed. 

As  nature,  with  weakened  will  and  wrong  desires,  cannot  move 
itself  to  good  without  divine  aid  (no  man  coming  unless  the 
Father  draw  him),  God  bestows  sufficient  grace  on  all  men. 

Thus  the  knock  penetrates  within,  and  moves  the  mind,  heart, 
and  will.  When  man  co-operating  with  this  grace  opens  the 
door,  God  enters  in;  by  His  Sacraments  the  called  become 
the  elect  or  chosen,  are  justified  and  conformed  to  Christ's 
Image,  and  the  persevering  are  finally  glorified. 


ERRORS  CONCERNING  PREDESTINATION 
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SOME  EBBOBS  TO  BE  AVOIDED  CONCEBNING  ( 

\    and  Grace. 


Which  taught  that  God  by  an  absolute  decree  fore- 
ordained some  to  faith  and  blessedness,  and  others  to 
unbelief  and  damnation. 


Calvinism. 


§  2 

ERRORS 
CONCERNING 
PREDES- 
TINATION 
AND  GRACE. 


Pelagian- 
ism. 


Arminian- 
ism. 


It  is 
an  error 
to  hold 


This  arbitrary  action  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  God's 
sovereignty.  "Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest 
against  God?" 

It  denies  the  free  will  of  man,  makes  the  work  of  grace  irre- 
sistible, and  assures  the  final  perseverance  of  the  elect. 

This  doctrine  is  not  held  by  the  Catholic  Church. 


As  Calvinism  is  grace  without  will,  Pelagianism  is  will 
without  grace.  It  regards  human  nature  as  capable  of 
itself  to  avoid  all  sin  and  fulfill  the  moral  law.  Semi- 
Pelagianism  admitted  the  assistance  of  grace,  but  held 
that  the  initial  or  preparatory  acts  were  performed  by 
man's  unaided  powers. 


Arminius  held  that  God  predestined  a  certain  fixed 
number  of  individuals  to  glory,  but  that  this  decree  was 
based  on  His  foreknowledge  that  those  so  predestined 
would  make  good  use  of  the  grace  given. 

But  either  man  has  the  natural  power  without  grace  to 
correspond  to  God's  calls,  and  then  this  theory  is  Pela- 
gian, or,  knowing,  that  before  any  man  can  respond 
favourably,  he  must  have  the  aid  of  grace,  God  gives  it 
to  all  men,  and  so  not  to  a  few  seeing  what  use  they  will 
make  of  it. 

In  asserting  the  predestination  of  certain  individuals  to 
glory,  this  theory  so  far  agrees  with  Calvinism. 


that  man's  free  will  is  sufficient  without  grace  to  avoid  all 
sin  and  obey  fully  the  moral  law; 

that  man's  free  will  has  become  so  impaired  and  weakened 
as  to  be  incapable  of  responding  to  grace; 

that  man  cannot  resist  God's  calls  or  the  movements  of 
grace,  and  that  it  operates  without  man's  co-operation; 

that  if  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  he  cannot  fall  away  from  it, 
but  remains  ever  in  an  accepted  state; 

that  man  cannot  do  good  works  before  justification  by  the 
aid  of  actual  grace  given  him ; 

that  the  Christian  cannot  perform  good  works  which 
merit,  according  to  Christ's  promise,  a  reward; 

that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  and  make  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world; 

that  He  does  not  give  sufficient  grace  to  every  man 
whereby  he  may  be  saved. 
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PUNISHMENT  AND  REWARD 


PUNISHMENT,  REWARDS,  AND  ENDS  f  Punishments. 
OF  LIFE  I  Reprobation. 

[  Salvation  and  Rewards. 


Punish- 
ments as  • 
due. 

PUNISH- 
MENT AND 
REWARD. 

Repro- 
bation. 

Salvation 
and 
reward. 

Christ  has  paid  the  debt  due  by  humanity  to  God's  Justice. 
He  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  distinction  that  He  thereby  delivered  man  from  the  eternal 
loss  due  sin,  but  did  not  so  satisfy  God's  justice  as  to  remove 
temporal  punishment,  which  man  must  do  by  his  good  deeds, 
seems  unsound,  for  man  by  no  act  can  satisfy  the  demands  of 
God's  justice. 

Christians  united  to  Christ  have  part  in  the  full  satisfaction  to 
God's  justice  that  Christ  has  made. 

God  in  love  may  visit  them  with  chastisements  not  to  satisfy 
His  justice,  but  for  their  good. 

When  public  scandal  is  given  as  in  the  case  of  King  David, 
public  punishment  may  follow  after  his  repentance,  to  teach 
the  nation,  and  for  his  own  good. 

Though  forgiven,  punishment  in  private  cases  may  follow 
after  reconciliation  for  remedial  purposes. 

Those  who  being  imperfect  die  in  grace,  must  suffer  the  scorch- 
ing sight  of  Christ's  absolute  holiness,  and  the  painful  revela- 
tion of  their  own  self-love. 

There  must  be  mental  pain  in  the  burning  of  the  acts  of  "wood 
and  hay  and  stubble"  done  for  selfish  or  worldly  motives. 

But  now  as  Christians  put  love  into  their  losses,  afflictions,  and 
pains,  they  anticipate  or  render  unnecessary  such  future 
discipline. 


It  is  the  will  of  God  in  His  goodness  to  create,  although  seeing 
that  some  will  not  attain  the  end  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

God  is  just,  in  that  no  man  loses  that  end  and  perishes  but  by 
his  own  fault.  No  one  is  decreed  to  reprobation. 

And  God  sees  that  while  the  creation  of  the  perfected  kingdom 
of  beauty  and  holiness,  involves  temporarily  the  permission  of 
evil  and  the  loss  by  some  souls,  yet  greater  good  is  done  by 
creating  than  by  not  creating. 


We  are  saved  by  and  in  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Saviour,  the  Living  Way,  the  True  Vine,  the  Life. 

The  way  to  glory  is  that  new  and  living  way  opened  to  us 
"through  the  veil,  that  is  Christ's  Flesh." 

From  Him  comes  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  needed 
gift  of  habitual  grace,  which  incorporates  us  into  Him. 

For  those  who  lived  before  His  Advent,  Christ  provided  by 
entering  Hades,  preaching  and  communicating  Himself  to 
those  who  had  conformed  to  the  grace  as  given  them  and  to 
others  "sometime  disobedient,"  and  uniting  them  in  safety 
to  Himself. 

He  can  now  minister  to  the  heathen  and  all  souls  as  they  appear 
before  Him  for  judgment. 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  stations  where  souls  thus  saved 
may  pass  in  their  progressive  purification  to  a  heavenly  state. 

There  is  the  144,000  who  belonged  while  on  earth  to  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  innumerable  multitude 
who  belonged,  by  acting  on  the  grace  given  them,  to  its  soul 
and  whom  Christ  gathered  into  His  Body  by  His  own  personal 
ministration. 

And  there,  every  good  deed  done  in  grace  for  Christ's  sake,  will 
have  its  reward. 
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NATURE 
OF  THE 
SACRA- 
MENTS. 


Defini- 
tion. 


Nature. 
Institution. 
CHAPTER  III.     THE  SACRAMENTS  IN    Administration. 

GENERAL.  Reasons  for  Institution. 

Harmony. 
Validity. 

f  Definition. 
ARTICLE  I.     NATURE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS.  \  Analysis. 

[  Characteristics. 

Man  approaches  God  by  external  acts  of  worship.  God  ap- 
proaches man  through  external  acts  of  grace. 

As,  in  the  order  of  nature,  God  bestows,  life  and  its  sustenance 
through  ordained  factors  and  instrumentalities,  so  He  bestows 
end  sustains  the  new  spiritual  life,  in  like  manner,  through 
ordained  instruments. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  the  Humanity;  of  Jesus  Christ,  — 
"that  saving  grace  which  Christ  originally  is,  by  sacraments 
He  severally  deriveth  into  every  member"  of  His  Church  — 
Hooker.  Grace  flows  from  the  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  into  us. 

The  Gospel  sacraments  unite  us  to  that  Humanity,  and  preserve 
us  in  union  with  it. 

The  Sacraments  are  effective  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost:  "Born  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

A  sacrament  of  the  gospel  differs  from  those  of  the  old  law  which 
were  merely  signs,  pledges,  tokens  of  a  covenanted  relationship, 
in  that  a  sacrament  of  the  gospel  "works  invisibly  in  us  and 
quickens  or  gives  life  to  faith." 

A  sacrament  is  thus  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace," — "  whereby  we  receive  the  same."  "They 
strengthen  and  confirm  faith." 

The  sacraments  also  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Holy  Mysteries." 

The  term  "matter  and  form"  came  into  more  precise  theological 
use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  distinction  is  a  useful  one. 

We  must  consider  the  material  required,  and  the  form  or  words 
used  in  the  sacramental  administration. 

We  must  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  divinely  insti- 
tuted rites  proper  to  a  sacrament,  and  those  non-essential  and 
of  ecclesiastical  institution. 

We  must  note  the  special  effect  peculiar  to  each  sacrament,  and 
which  separates  it  from  others. 

Also  the  minister  who  has  the  lawful  authority  of  administering 
the  sacrament  validly,  and 

the  conditions  required  in  the  recipient  for  its  beneficial  reception. 

The  sacraments  are  then  the  external  and  obvious  channels  of 

an  inward  and  invisible  grace. 
They  are  called  by  Article  XXV,  "Effectual  signs  of  grace,"  i.e., 

a  sign  that  carries  its  effect  along  with  it. 
A  sacrament  embodies  and  conveys  to  us  an  act  of  God's  favour 

and  so  is  a  communicator  of  grace;  God's  favour  always  being 

accompanied  with  a  gift  to  the  individual. 
The  sacraments  are  grace  clothed  in  outward  form,  and  so  are  like 

the  human  nature  which  they  come  to  aid. 
They  have  a  resemblance  to  the  revelation  of  God  under  a  human 

form,  in  the  Incarnation. 
They  are  as  agencies  communicating  grace,  differentiated  from 

the  sometimes  so-called  sacraments  of  the  law,  which  were  but 

shadows  and  symbols  of  the  evangelical  sacraments. 
The  gospel  sacraments  convey  grace,  where  no  obstacles  are 

placed  in  their  way. 
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The 

divine 

source. 


The 

divine 

author. 


f  The  Divine  Source. 

ABTICLB  II.     THE  DIVINE  INSTITUTION  I  The  Divine  AiUhor. 
OF  THE  SACRAMENTS.  |  The  Foreshadowngs. 

( The  Fitness. 

No  sensible  object  has,  by  reason  of  its  own  nature,  the  virtue  of 
producing  and  of  communicating  grace. 

God  alone  can  so  empower  nature  as  to  produce  a  supernatural 

effect,  by  natural  means. 

<  Sacraments  as  capable  of  producing  or  communicating  divine 
|    aid  cannot  be  of  human  institution. 

God  is  therefore  their  author,  employing,  for  the  distribution  of 
His  aid,  instrumental  agencies. 

The  agencies  are  made  efficient  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Church. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
is  the  direct  or  indirect  Institutor  of  the  Sacraments. 

Christ  instituted  and  ordained  the  matter  and  form,  of  the  two 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  the  means  by 
which  individuals  could  receive  a  new  nature  and  its  nourish- 
ment, by  incorporation  into  Himself. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  acting  through  the  Apostles,  gave  the  matter  and 
form  of  the  other  sacraments,  authorised  by  Christ's  words  and 
example,  and  needed  for  the  preservation  and  well  being  of  the 
Church. 

Baptism  was  foreshadowed  by  those  in  the  ark,  "saved  by  water" 
from  perishing,  by  the  salvation  of  the  Israelites  by  their  baptism 
in  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  brazen  laver,  the  sprinkling  of  the  leper, 
by  the  clean  water  and  the  gift  of  new  heart  prophesied  by 
Ezekiel,  by  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  Jordan. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  by  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  living  coal,  the 
manna,  the  shekinah,  the  shew  bread,  Elijah's  cake,  and  by  our 

DIVINE  Lord's  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  and  feeding 

INSTITU-  tne  famishing  multitude. 

TION  OF  Absolution,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  through  Nathan  on  David's 

repentance,  the  forgiveness  of  the  Ninevites,  by  the  restoration 

SACRA-  °f  Israel,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  Man,  by  His 

MENTS.  forgiveness  of  sinners,  by  His  breathing  on  the  Apostles,  signify- 

ing that  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  word  of  mouth,  they  were  to 
forgive  sins  in  His  name. 

Holy  Orders,  by  the  anointing  of  Aaron  and  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, by  the  washing  of  the  Apostles'  feet  as  symbolical  of  their 
priestly  office,  by  consecrating  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  outward  signs  of  wind  and  fire. 

Confirmation,  by  the  promised  gifts  of  the  spirit  by  Isaiah,  by 
the  supernatural  strength  given  to  Samson,  by  the  weapons 
with  which  David  conquered  the  Giant,  by  the  Mantle  of  Elijah, 
by  the  laying  of  Christ's  hands  on  the  little  children,  and  in  the 
anointing  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

Unction,  by  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Elijah  for  the  life  of  the 
child,  by  the  recovery  vouchsafed  to  Hezekiah,  by  the  healings 
wrought  by  the  Apostles  when  sent  out  by  Christ,  and  anointing 
the  sick  with  oil,  by  the  happy  deaths,  or  falling  asleep  in  Jesus 
of  Christians. 

Holy  Matrimony,  by  its  primal  institution,  by  its  blessing  by 
Christ  at  Cana,  by  its  symbolical  significance  as  a  type  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  His  Church. 

By  the  sacramental  system  Christ  provides  for  the  body  and  soul. 

By  the  apparent  feebleness  of  the  means  He  humbles  man's  pride. 

By  the' placing  of  the  means  of  salvation  within  easy  reach  of 


The 
divine 
fore- 
shadow- 
ing. 


The 

divine 

fitness. 


By  showing  forth  the  Mercy  of  God  in  gentle  and  most  loving 

forms. 
By  giving  men  established  assurances  of  their  acceptance  with 

God. 
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I  By  the  Apostles; 

ARTICLE  III.     THE  MINISTRATION  OF  I  Witnessed  by  the 
THE  SACRAMENTS.  1    Holy  Spirit; 

{  And  the  Church. 

Christ,  who  had  delivered  mankind  by  the  cross,  brought  restora- 

tion to  men  by  the  sacraments. 
The  Apostles,  through  whom  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  acted, 

established  their  ministration. 
They  admitted  into  the  body  of  Christ  three  thousand  persons 

by  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
When  asked  by  individuals,  "What  shall  we  do  ?"  they  said, 

"Repent  and  be  baptised." 
When  they  found  those  who  had  only  received  John's  baptism, 

they  gave  them  Christian  baptism.     Acts  xix.  3-5. 
They  laid  hands  on  the  baptised  and  confirmed  them,  and  they 

received  the  Holy  Ghost. 
When  they  learned  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word,  they  sent 

Peter  and  John,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 

when  the  Apostles  laid  their  hands  on  them  they  received  the 

Holy  Spirit. 
They  exercised  the  power  of  retaining  sin  and  casting  out  of  the 

Church,  and  of  restoration  and  forgiveness.    "  If  I  forgave  any- 

thing, to  whom  I  forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the 

Person  of  Christ."    II  Cor.  ii.  10. 
They  ordained  elders  or  presbyters  in  the  cities,  and  those  who  were 

to  have  the  government  of  local  churches  as  "Angels  or  Bishops." 
The  giving  of  orders  conveyed  a  gift.     "Stir  up  the  gift  of  God 

which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands."     II  Tim.  i  6. 
They  gave  laws  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  laity,  and  of 

deacons,  and  deaconesses,  or  widows,  and  presbyters.     These 

officers,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  one  Church  and  one  Lord, 

were  to  be  married  but  once. 
They  took  order  respecting  the  sick,  and  bade  them  send  for  the 

elders  and  make  their  confession  and  be  anointed. 
They  continued  in  the  "breaking  of  Bread,"  and  offered  at  Jerusa- 

lem daily  the  Holy  Eucharist,  made  it  the  service  "for  the  Lord's 

day,"  and  "set  in  order"  the  rites  concerning  its  ministration. 


The  Holy  Spirit  declared  that  Christian  Baptism  was  for  "the 
remission  of  sins,"  that  "laying  on  of  hands"  in  confirmation, 
was  for  "the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  "penance"  was 
for  restoration  by  the  clergy,  or  persons  spiritual,  and  was  "the 
ministry  of  Reconciliation"; 

that  Holy  Orders  bestowed  a  gift  and  made  the  recipients  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  and  "stewards  of  the  mysteries"; 

that  matrimony  was  a  union  of  those  "in  the  Lord,"  and  a  mys- 
tery of  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church; 

that  God  would  hear  the  prayer  of  faith  and  raise  up  the  sick, 
and  if  they  had  committed  sins  they  should  be  forgiven  him; 

that  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  a  "showing  forth  of  the  Lord's 
death,"  and  a  "partaking  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood." 

The  Church  has  borne  witness  to  all  these  means  of  grace  by  her 
use  of  them.  She  has  adapted  her  use,  as  for  example,  in  the 
substitution  of  private  for  public  confession,  in  the  different 
modes  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  of  administering 
confirmation,  and  in  giving  the  Holy  Eucharist  to  infants. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  order  of  their  institution  does  not  deter- 
mine the  order  of  their  administration.  Christ,  e.g.,  instituted 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  because  connected  with  His  passion,  before 
Holy  Baptism  and  Absolution,  which  belonged  to  His  kingly 
office. 


Wit- 
nessed 
by  the 
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ARTICLE  IV.     PURPOSES  OF  THEIR  f  As  Witnesses  of  the  Faith. 
INSTITUTION.  \  Pledges  and  Seals  of  Grace. 


The  sacraments  are  the  gospel  in  action.     They  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  faith. 
They  are  probably  one  of  the  two  candlesticks,  one  of  the  two 

olive  trees,  one  of  the  two  witnesses  of  the  apocalypse. 
They  are  encyclopedic  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  testi- 
mony. 
Baptism  tells  of  the  sinful  state  of  man  and  the  need  of  his 

cleansing. 
It  bears  witness  to  the  foundation  truth  of  Christianity  in  the 

three  persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
The  Holy  Eucharist  declares  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  by  the 

necessary  use  of  the  words, ' '  this  is  My  Body,  this  is  My  Blood." 
They  bear  witness  also  to  the  permanency  of  the  union  of  the 

two  natures,  for  the  words  would  not  declare  a  truth  to-day  if 

the  humanity  had  been  laid  aside. 
It  sets  forth,  by  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  separate 

consecration  of  the  cup,  the  death  of  Christ. 
It  proclaims  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  being  one  Loaf,  by  all 

partaking  of  the  one  Bread. 
Confirmation  shows  forth  the  abidingness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 

the  Church  and  indwelling  in  the  faithful. 
Holy  Orders  declare  the  prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices 

of  Christ,  who  as  the  Prophet,  King,  and  High  Priest  has 

representatives  under  Him. 
Penance  is  the  manifestation  in  an  organised  form  of  Christ's 

mercy,  and  of  the  restorative  power  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
Matrimony  proclaims  the  indissolubility  of  the  bond  that  unites 

Christ  to  His  Bride,  the  Church. 
Unction  tells  how  Christ's  redemption  of  man  extended  to  his 

body  as  well  as  his"  soul. 


f  As  wit- 
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The  sacraments  are  holy  and  sure  pledges  of  God's  good  will  to 

us.     Our  Heavenly  Father  would  not  have  us  left  in  doubt 

concerning  His  love  and  our  acceptance. 
He  would  not  have  us  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  our  own  feelings 

or  to  the  mistakes  of  our  theological  convictions. 
He  has  placed  His  gifts  in  such  outward  instrumentalities  that 

they  may  be  possessed  with  a  divine  certainty  and  be  within 

the  reach  of  all  in  Christian  lands. 
Wherever  the  gospel  goes,  the  silver  trumpets,  proclaiming  the 

year  of  jubilee,  are  ever  sounding.     The  fountain  of  cleansing 

is  ever  troubled. 

The  table  of  the  Lord  is  ever  spread. 
Christ,  in  the  sacraments,  sets  forth  the  fulness  and  freeness  of 

His  mercy.     He  nails  His  Hands  in  Benediction  and  opens  an 

inexhaustible  fountain  of  grace  in  His  pierced  side. 

In  the  Patriarchal  dispensation  God  gave  the  seal  of  circum- 
cision as  the  token  of  a  covenanted  state.  It  was  continued 
in  the  Jewish  times. 

In  the  Christian  we  have  not  a  seal  only,  but  are  sealed  with  the 
Spirit.  The  Fathers  speak  of  baptism  as  a  holy  and  indelible  seal. 

By  the  sealing,  a  character  is  imparted  to  the  soul.  "Grieve 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  whereby  ye  are  sealed." 

The  three  sacraments  which  impart  character  are  Baptism, 
Orders,  and  Confirmation. 

These  sacraments  therefore  cannot  be  repeated. 

Baptism  and  Penance  are  called  sacraments  of  the  dead.  The 
others  are  sacraments  of  the  living,  or  those  in  a  state  of  grace. 
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Between  Themselves. 


ABTICLE  V.     HARMONY  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS.     f™{  ^  §*>en  Stages  of  Life 

With  the  Needs  of  the  Church. 
{  With  the  Final  Aim  of  Religion, 

In  the  order  of  time,  Baptism  is  the  first  because  in  order  to  live 

one  must  be  born. 
Confirmation  is  next,  because  being  born  one  must  be  clothed,  or 

protected  by  heavenly  armour. 

The  Eucharist  next,  because  as  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  food, 
Between  so  the  spiritual  life  needs  the  nourishment  of  the  Bread  from 
them-  heaven. 

selves.         Penance,  because  it  is  the  remedy  for  the  soul's  sickness  and 
injuries  done  itself  by  sin. 

Marriage  is  a  state  of  life,  and  provides  subjects  for  the  sacra- 
ments;  and  Holy  Orders,  the  ministers  of  them. 
Unction  comes  last,  being  for  the  good  of  the  body,  and  the  com- 
mendation of  the  soul  to  God. 


Baptism,  as  the  first  sacrament,  is  for  the  reception  into  the  Church 

of  penitent  adults,  and  is  fittingly  also  the  sacrament  of  infancy. 
Confirmation,  which  is  conferred  in  the  Eastern  Church  on  infanta 

by  anointing,  is  in  the  west  conferred  by  laying  on  of  hands  and 

so  is  the  sacrament  of  adolescence. 
The  Holy  Eucharist  and  Penance  belong  to  our  whole  life,  because 

our  souls  are  ever  in  need  of  spiritual  food,  cleansing  and  restoring. 
Order  and  Matrimony  are  for  those  in  mature  life,  and  necessary 

for  the  preservation  and  government  of  the  Christian  family. 
Unction  is  for  the  time  of  our  illness  and  decaying  strength,  and 

comfort  in  our  passing. 


HAR- 
MONY 

OF  THE 

SACRA- 
MENTS. 


With  the 
seven 
stages 
of  life. 


With  the 
needs 
of  the 
Church. 


With 

our 

union 

with 

Christ. 


With 
the 
final 
aim  of 
religion. 


Baptism  gives  Her  spiritual  children. 

Confirmation  makes  them  Church  soldiers. 

Penance  gives  them  back  alive  to  her.     They  were  lost  and  are 

found. 
The  Eucharist  provides  the  worship  of  the  gospel  and  the  feast 

upon  the  sacrifice. 
Orders  prolong  the  ministration  of  Christ  in  the  Church  in  the 

three  offices  of  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops. 
Marriage  endows  the  Church  with  a  living  witness  to  the  heavenly 

bridegroom,  the  eternal  bride,  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 
Unction  is  a  witness  to  the  abiding  of  the  spirit,  and  prepares  her 

children  for  their  meeting  with  the  Lord. 


In  Baptism  we  are  made  members  of  Hun. 

In  Confirmation  are  armoured  and  united  to  His  Mission. 

In  Absolution  cleansed  by  His  blood. 

In  the  Eucharist  made  partakers  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 

In  Holy  Orders  united  to  His  priesthood,  prophetical  and  kingly 

offices. 

In  Unction  we  receive  of  His  health  and  peace. 
In  Matrimony  we  are  joined  in  Him  to  one  another. 


The  aim  is  our  supernatural  union  with  God. 
It  begins  in  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  life  and  light. 
It  increases  in  confirmation,  the  sacrament  of  strength. 
It  is  renewed  in  penance,  the  sacrament  of  Pardon. 
It  is  maintained  and  developed  by  the  other  sacraments. 
It  is  consummated  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  gives  us  Christ 
Himself. 
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ABTICLE  VI. 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  / 


(The 
subjects 
of  the 
sacra- 
ments. 


THE 
VALID- 
ITY OF 

THE 

SACRA- 
MENTS. 


Their 
validity. 
On  what 
depend- 
ent. 


And  the 
neces- 
sary dis- 
position. 


Subjects. 

Valid. 

The  Dispositions. 


The  subjects  are  all  members  of  the  human  race,  for  Christ  died 

for  all  men,  and  humanity  alone  is  capable  of  receiving  grace. 
The  five  sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist, 

Penance,  and  Unction,  are  for  all  according  to  their  respective 

needs. 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  universally  necessary  where  they 

may  be  had.     Baptism,  for  without  it  we  are  not  united  to  Christ; 

the  Holy  Eucharist,  for  to  wilfully  neglect  it  is  to  be  disobedient 

to  His  command. 
The  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  is  for  those  who  are  called  to  the 

office  and  work  of  the  priesthood.     The  call  is  a  joint  one,  in- 

wardly by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  outwardly  through  the  Church. 
The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Matrimony  is  for  Christians,  as  they  shall 

judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  Godliness. 

When  the  right  matter  and  form  are  applied,  the  sacraments  are 
valid,  not  otherwise.  It  would  not  be  valid  to  administer  baptism 
with  milk,  or  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  water  or  unfermented 
wine.  In  the  last  case  it  would  not  be  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  a 
man-made  service,  and  no  covenanted  blessing  would  be  attached 
to  it. 

The  matter  and  form  of  the  sacraments  are  to  be  applied  simul- 
taneously. In  the  giving  of  Holy  Orders,  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's 
hands  for  the  office  and  work  of  the  priesthood,  is  given  along 
with  a  designation  of  an  exclusively  sacerdotal  power,  and  that 
of  the  Episcopate  with  the  scriptural  statement  of  the  Spirit's 
gift  of  the  power,  etc.,  belonging  to  that  order. 

In  the  bestowal  of  the  sacraments  their  proper  order  must,  for  their 
validity,  be  observed.  Baptism  or  incorporation  into  Christ  is 
the  foundation  necessary  for  the  reception  of  all  other  sacra- 
mental gifts  from  Christ. 

Persons  cannot  receive  validly  the  other  sacraments  who  have  not 
first  been  baptised.  Should  any  discover  that  they  had  not  been 
validly  baptised,  they  should  be  baptised  conditionally,  and 
receive  in  like  manner  the  other  sacraments. 

There  must  be  a  proper  minister  to  officiate,  i.e.,  a  deacon  cannot 
celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist,  a  priest  cannot  ordain.  But  a 
layman  may  baptise  by  the  recognised  Church's  permission,  for 
whom  he  acts.  Matrimony  does  not  require  a  priest  save  for 
blessing.  The  contracting  parties  are  the  agents  of  the  sacrament. 

There  should  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  officiant  to  do  what 

the  Church  desires  to  be  done. 
The  unbelief  or  unworthiness  of  the  minister  cannot  affect  the 

validity  of  the  sacrament. 
Nor  the  positive  determination  not  to  do  what  the  Church  orders, 

because  this  would  be  a  sinful  act,  ultra  vires,  and  so  not  operative. 
The  sacraments  convey  the  grace,  of  which  they  are  the  bearers, 

when  no  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way. 
Infants  are  thus  rightly  baptised.    In  the  Eastern  Church,  they  are 

also  confirmed,  and  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist.    In  the  case  of  the 

unconscious  it  is  held  they  may  receive  baptism,  which  when 

conscious  they  desired.     The  insane  in  like  manner,  according  to 

their  mental  ability  to  respond  to  grace. 
For  the  beneficial  reception  by  adults,  there  must  be  faith  in  Christ, 

and  repentance. 
For  penance,  attrition,  confession,  purposed  amendment  of  life 

with  such  satisfaction  as  the  case  admits. 
The  other  sacraments,  for  their  beneficial  reception,  require  one 

to  be  in  a  state  of  grace  or  charity. 
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I  Its  Essence. 
Administration. 
Holy  Scripture. 
Effects  and  Obligations. 


ABTICLB  I. 


ESSENCE  OF  BAPTISM.  /£•  . 

\  Its  Institution. 


THE 
SACRA- 
MENT OF 
BAPTISM. 


Its 
nature. 


Its 

institu- 
tion. 


It  is  the  first  sacrament,  and  the  foundation  for  the  reception  of 
all  the  others. 

It  is  the  calling,  or  election  to  grace,  made  manifest. 
It  is  the  rainbow  of  the  New  Covenant. 

It  is  not  a  pledge  of  only  external  aid,  but  a  conveyance  of  a 
divine  gift. 

It  conveys  God's  forgiveness,  and  an  incorporation  into  Christ 
and  into  His  Church. 

It  is  therefore  called,  as  a  seminal  gift  of  life  and  birth  into  the 
Church,  the  sacrament  of  regeneration. 

It  is  the  instrumental  cause,  on  God's  part,  of  our  justification. 

There  are  four  baptisms  in  the  New  Testament,  which  must  be 
discriminated  from  each  other. 

These  are,  the  baptism  by  John,  the  baptism  of  Christ,  that  by 
Christ,  and  Christian  baptism. 

The  baptism  by  John  was  not  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
for  that  name  had  not  been  revealed,  and  his  baptism  conveyed 
not  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given. 

The  baptism  of  Christ  was  for  the  identification  of  Himself  as  the 
representative  Penitent  of  the  sinful  race  He  came  to  save,  and 
for  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  for  His  Messianic  office,  as  the 
deliverer. 

The  one  and  only  baptism  by  Christ  was  that  of  the  whole  Church 
with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  coming  from 
Christ,  took  up  His  abode  in  the  Church,  uniting  it  to  Him. 

Christian  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  is  the 
baptism  instituted  and  commanded  by  our  Lord. 

The  time  when  our  Lord  instituted  Christian  baptism  was  in  the 
days  of  His  victory  and  when  He  manifested  His  kingly  powers. 

By  right  of  conquest  He  now  sends  His  Apostles  into  all  the  world, 
and  bids  them  make  subjects  of  all  nations  to  Himself. 

As  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  God  was  revealed 
by  His  Name  Jehovah,  so  the  new  creation  begins  with  the  reve- 
lation of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  name  of  God  reveals  the  nature  of  God.  By  it  we  understand 
His  attributes,  His  essence,  His  own  self.  To  be  baptised  into 
His  Name  signifies  a  new  incorporation  into  Himself,  which 
takes  place  in  Christ. 

Christian  baptism  was  first  administered  at  Pentecost  by  the 
Apostles.  John's  baptism  was  a  baptism  to  repentance.  But 
Christian  baptism  conveyed  "  remission  of  sins." 

The  baptism  by  John,  not  being  Christian  baptism,  had,  where 
\   given,  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Christian  sacrament.    Acts  xix., 
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ARTICLE  II.     THE  ADMINISTRATION  ( •£*« 

on-  RAPTTSM  1  The  Mode- 

OF  BAPTISM.  \  The  Necessityf 


The 
minister. 

THE  AD- 

MINISTRA- 
TION  OF 

BAPTISM. 

The 
mode. 

The 

neces- 
sity. 

No  power  of  order  or  of  jurisdiction  is  required  to  validly  ad- 
minister baptism. 

A  layman,  even  a  heretic  or  schismatic,  may  do  so  according  to 
the  Church's  ruling  and  practice. 

Baptism  differs  from  the  other  sacraments  which  require  a 
consecration  of  elements,  or  a  laying  on  of  hands,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  a  judicial  power. 

One  reason  why  one  not  in  the  body  can  admit  into  it  is  that 
baptism  is  purely  an  act  of  God,  and  by  it  we  are  admitted. 

Christ  is  the  door,  and  Christ  opens  the  door. 

But  while  lay  baptism  is  valid  and  to  be  used  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, the  lawful  ordinary  minister  is  a  bishop  or  priest,  the 
extraordinary  one  a  deacon. 

Where  there  was  a  desire  for  baptism  before  death,  it  is  held 
that  the  rule  of  equity  applies,  and  that  God  will  act  Himself 
or  consider  that  done  which  was  intended  to  be  done. 

The  element  or  matter  is  water. 

In  the  physical  order  of  nature,  while  the  sun  is  the  source  of 

material  life,  the  ocean  is  its  birthplace. 
Water  was  thus  appropriately  taken  as  the  element  for  the 

sacrament  of  our  new  birth. 
The  words  or  form  are  "I  baptise  thee"  or  "Thou  art  baptised," 

which  express  the  action  and  its  subject;   with  the  words  "In 

the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 

which  express  the  Being  into  whom  the  person  is  baptised. 
Baptism  into  "The  name  of  God"  would  not  be  Christian 

baptism,  nor  in  "The  name  of  Jesus,"  which  would  not  be 

baptism  into  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  amount  of  water  used  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament. 

The  earliest  mode  was  ordinarily  by  immersion,  but  could  not 

have  been  so  in  all  cases. 
It  is  validly  administered  by  pouring,  and  properly,  once  at  the 

name  of  each  person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
As  baptism  signifies  washing,  the  water  should  be  seen  to  touch 

the  skin  and  to  flow. 

The  words  and  the  application  of  the  water  are  to  be  simul- 
taneous. 
The  Anglican  Church  places  the  font  ordinarily  by  the  church 

door,  signifying  that  baptism  is  the  initiation  into  the  Church. 
It  allows  of  private  baptism  in  cases  of  sickness  or  necessity. 
It  uses  exorcism  or  impetration  for  deliverance  from  the  devil, 

the  world,  and  the  flesh. 
The  water  is  blest  and  sanctified  for  the  mystical  washing  away 

of  sin. 
The  minister  takes  the  child  in  his  hands,  symbolising  the  action 

•of  Christ  as  adopting  the  child  and  uniting  it  to  Himself. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  on  the  baptised,  as  significant  of 

its  sealing  in  the  Lord. 
The  adult  is  to  come  prepared  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

Because  our  Lord  proclaimed  it  in  His  discourse  to  Nicodemus. 

Except  one  be  "born  anew,"  "born  of  water  and  the  Spirit," 

he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  also  said,  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved. 

Whereby  baptism  is  made  a  condition  equally  with  belief. 
Because  no  one  can  be  saved  but  by  and  in  Christ,  and  baptism 

is  the  means  of  putting  on  Christ. 
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§  11 

THE  AD- 
MINISTRA- 
TION OF 
BAPTISM 
(cont'd). 


ADMIKiaTRATION  OF  BAPTISM.  {^g^Jj, 


Adult 
subjects. ' 


Infants. 


A  living  human  being  not  yet  baptised  validly. 

If  an  adult,  one  having,  by  the  aid  of  prevenient  grace,  faith 
and  repentance. 

Faith,  explicitly  in  Christ  as  stated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
implicitly  (as  entering  the  Church  as  a  scholar),  in  all  the 
Church  believes  and  teaches. 

Repentance  for  all  actual  sins,  with  a  detestation  of  mortal  sins 
and  a  resolve  to  live  a  Christian  life. 

These  conditions  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  before 
baptism,  as  seen  in  cases  of  Saul,  Cornelius,  and  Apollos. 


The  Church,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  ever  admitted 
infants  to  baptism. 

She  has  done  this,  on  the  command  of  her  Lord,  to  make,  by 
baptism,  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  infants  are  a  part  of  a 
nation  and  included  in  it. 

Our  Lord  did  not  say  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  "T«" 
i.e.,  anyone,  a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Our  Lord  was  much  displeased  with  those  that  would  keep 
children  back  from  Him,  and  said  "of  such,"  expressing  His 
desire  to  receive  them,  "is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  Apostles  baptised  whole  households,  which  included  the 
slaves,  and  where  some  children  must  have  been;  for  children 
are  recognised  as  being  Christian  children,  as  "being  in  the 
Lord,"  which  could  be  only  by  baptism. 

God  foreknew  that  the  general  custom  of  the  Church  would  be 
to  baptise  infants,  and  since  it  was  not  forbidden,  the  result 
shows  He  intended  that  infants  should  be  baptised. 

The  condition  of  baptism,  or  of  entering  the  Kingdom,  as  given 
by  our  Lord,  is  to  become  like  a  little  child,  and  repentance  and 
faith  are  required  of  adults  that  they  may  fulfil  that  condition. 

The  infant  has  no  sins  to  repent  of,  and  as  he  has  not  lifted  up 
his  will  against  God,  has  not  by  an  act  of  faith  to  take  it  down. 

The  adult  must  bring  himself 'into  this  passive  condition  of  the 
little  child,  and  does  so  by  faith  and  repentance. 

The  original  sin  in  the  infant  is  no  bar  to  baptism,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  something  to  be  removed  is  no  obstacle  to  its  removal. 

As  an  infant,  without  any  will  or  act  of  its  own,  is  born  with  an 
impaired  nature  and  without  needed  grace,  it  is  but  fair  that, 
without  any  action  of  its  own,  its  imperfection  should  be  healed. 

That  children  unconsciously  may  receive  a  gift  of  grace,  the 
Lord  shows  by  taking  young  children  up  in  His  arms  and  bless- 
ing them. 

For  this  gift  the  Anglican  Church  in  her  baptismal  service  gives 
hearty  thanks  to  God  over  every  infant,  thanking  God  "that 
it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit." 

The  Church  does  not  hold  that  this  gift  is  confined  to  a  predes- 
tined few,  or  is  dependent  on  the  faith  of  sponsors  seeing  that 
in  the  private  baptism  of  infants  she  does  not  require  them. 
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ABTICLE  III.     BAPTISM  IN  HOLT  SCBIPTUEE.     ITS  TYPES 


Types  of 
baptism. 

BAPTISM 
IN  HOLY 
SCBIPTTJBE. 

The 
New 
Testa- 
ment. 

The  Fathers  saw  a  type  in  the  creative  action  of  the  brooding 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  waters,  and  the  waters  bringing  forth 
the  creature  that  hath  life. 

A  type  of  baptism  is  to  be  discerned  at  the  beginning  of  all 
the  dispensations. 

In  Paradise  we  find  the  River  that,  divided  into  four  parts, 
flowed  out  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  sym- 
bolised the  life  that  was  to  flow  out  to  all  mankind. 

The  Patriarchal  dispensation  was  ushered  in  by  the  "saving 
by  water"  of  those  in  the  Ark. 

The  Mosaic  Church,  by  its  deliverance  from  the  worldly  power 
of  Pharaoh,  and  its  baptism  to  Moses  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Israel,  as  a  new  nation,  enters  into  its  promised  possession  by 
its  passage  through  Jordan. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  ushered  in  by  the  baptism  of 
Christ  in  Jordan. 

There  are  also  types  and  symbols  in  each  period  of  the  Church's 
development. 

In  the  Patriarchal  time,  we  have  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs 
who  typify  the  Christian  Church,  found  by  the  well;  and 
Hagar,  whom  Holy  Scripture  declares  a  type  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  on  crying  to  the  Lord,  has  her  eyes  opened,  and  is 
directed  to  the  well  of  water,  and  lives. 

In  Israel's  journeyings,  there  is  the  smitten  rock,  the  brazen 
laver,  the  levitical  purifications,  the  bitter  water  of  Mara 
made  sweet  and  life-sustaining  by  the  wood  of  the  cross. 

In  Canaan,  there  is  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  in  Jordan,  the  raising  of  the  iron  from 
the  water  by  the  wood,  the  water  and  fire  of  Elijah's  victory, 
the  stream  of  Ezekiel's  vision. 

Christ  came  by  water  and  blood.  By  water,  that  is  His 
baptism  by  John  wherein  He  identified  Himself  with  us 
sinners,  and  by  Blood  whereby  He  redeemed  us. 

During  His  visible  ministry  Jesus  baptised  not.  The  baptism 
at  this  time  by  the  Apostles  was  not  Christian  baptism,  for 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  had  not  been  revealed,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  given. 

Christian  baptism  was  instituted  and  commanded  by  Christ; 
and  the  Fathers  universally  interpret  His  words,  "except 
one  be  born  of  water  and  the  spirit,"  of  baptism. 

The  Apostles  replied  to  the  multitude,  asking  what  they  should 
do,  "Repent  and  be  baptised  unto  the  remission  of  your  sins." 

After  Saul,  the  Jew,  was  converted,  Ananias  the  prophet  came 
and  said,  "Arise  and  be  baptised  and  wash  away  thy  sins." 

When  Cornelius,  the  gentile  centurion,  had  received  the  pre- 
venient  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  converted,  he  was 
recognised  as  a  fit  subject  for  baptism,  and  was  baptised. 

When  the  jailor  at  Philippiwas  converted,  he  and  all  his  were 
baptised. 

The  Apostles  taught  that  baptism  was  the  instrument  convey- 
ing forgiveness  of  sins.  By  it  we  were  saved,  were  born  again. 
It  united  the  person  to  Christ;  by  it  we  put  on  Christ;  we 
are  buried  with  Him,  and  so  have  part  in  His  resurrection. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  BAPTISM 
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The  Gift  of  Regeneration. 
Its  Effects  on  the  Past, 

Present,  and  Future 

of  the  baptised. 
Its  Obligations. 


Baptism  is  the  ordained  instrument  of  our  regeneration. 

Regeneration  is  not  connected  in  the  New  Testament  with  any- 
thing save  with  baptism. 

It  is  an  act  of  God  which  bestows  a  gift,  and  a  grace. 

By  it  we  are  gifted  with  a  new  birth,  born  anew,  born  from  above. 

It  is  one  act  by  which  we  are  born  of  "water  and  the  Spirit." 

As  birth  is  one  act,  there  cannot  be  two  separate  births,  one  of 
water,  and  another  of  the  Spirit,  nor  a  partial  one  at  one  time, 
completed  at  another. 

We  are  thus  reborn  by  God's  act,  "of  God."  Not  "through"  or 
"by,"  but  "of"  God.  Our  nature  is  reinforced  by  the  com- 
munication of  a  new  seminal  principle  of  life  from  God. 

The  divine  agent  of  this  communication  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Spirit  is,  however,  given  to  adults  before  baptism  in  preparation 
for  its  reception,  and  after  it  in  confirmation,  and  in  other  ways. 
But  as  the  Life-Giver,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  operative  agent  in 
baptism. 

The  new  seminal  principle  of  life  so  given  comes  from  Christ.  We 
are  made  members  of  Him,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  abides  in  the 
soul  as  the  bond  of  union  to  Him. 

In  the  Anglican  baptismal  office  the  minister  prays,  "Give  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  to  this  infant  that  he  may  be  born  again."  S.  Peter 
declared  that  God  "shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
that  the  baptised  "should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  "that  ye  are  the  Temple  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you." 

The  act  of  regeneration  connotes  three  things:  —  Conception 
or  a  gift  of  life,  the  deliverance  from  our  natural  sin-bound 
environment,  the  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  light. 

There  is  a  difference  between  regeneration  and  conversion.  Con- 
version is  a  turning  to  God.  Regeneration  is  an  act  of  God  on 
the  soul.  Conversion  in  adults  precedes  baptism.  The  soul 
baptised  in  infancy,  that  has  turned  away  from  God  must,  as 
an  adult,  turn  back  to  Him. 

As  the  baptismal  character  remains  one  cannot  be  rebaptised, 
but  by  a  conversion  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  revives. 

Thus  Simon  Magus  who  received  baptism  unworthily,  was  not 
,  rebaptised  by  the  Apostle,  but  only  bidden  to  repent. 

Respecting  the  past,  Christian  baptism  is  for  "the  remission  of 
sins,"  original  and  actual.  Paul  was  converted  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  but  his  sins  were  not  remitted  by  his  conversion  but 
by  his  subsequent  baptism. 

Remission  of  sins  is  not  a  mere  removal  of  an  impediment  to 
goodness;  it  is  the  blotting  out  of  the  past.  It  is  sin's  deluge. 

Respecting  the  present,  it  is  the  deliverance  from  bondage,  a 
release  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  It  gives  us,  by  union  with 
Christ's  nature  and  life,  a  new  nature  and  new  spiritual  life. 

By  baptism  we  become  "sons  of  God,"  "born,  not  of  blood  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  We 
become  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  not  of  His  substance, 
but  of  His  life  of  knowing  and  loving,  and  so  are  capable  of 
knowing  and  loving  Him  supernaturally. 
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OBLIGATIONS  CONTRACTED  BY  BAPTISM 


Respecting  the  future,  it  is  the  ushering  into  the  kingdom  of 
light.  It  makes  us  heirs  with  Christ,  inheritors  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

By  the  Holy  Spirit's  indwelling  we  have  also  gifts  of  created 
THE  •  Past,  or  habitual  grace,  that  we  may  successfully  struggle  against 

EFFECTS  present,         the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

OF  and  I  The  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  are  developed  so 

BAPTISM  future        |     "that  we  be  steadfast  in  faith,  joyful  through  hope,  rooted 

(cont'd).  effects  in  charity." 

(cont'd).       Baptism  operating  in  us,  a  renovation  makes  us  acceptable 

to  God  and  justified  in  His  sight. 

It  leaves  within  us  the  unexterminated  roots  of  desire,  as 
God  left  heathen  nations  in  Canaan  for  the  Israelite  to 
conquer,  to  be  for  us  a  ground  of  humility,  watchfulness, 
and  final  victory  through  grace. 


Neces- 
sity of 

co-opera- 
tion. 

OBLIGATIONS 
CONTRACTED 
BT  BAPTISM. 

Its 

motives. 

Duties. 

God,  who  has  provided  the  means  of  man's  salvation,  does 

not  secure  it  to  him  without  his  co-operation. 
Man,  who  has  abused  the  gift  of  his  free  will  to  his  own  loss, 

must  contribute  to  his  restoration. 
He  is  especially  bound  to  work  out  his  salvation,  seeing  that 

God  gives  him  the  primary  grace  to  do  so. 
The  gift  of  regeneration  does  not  dispense  with  effort  to 

preserve  and  develop  the  life  given. 
The  fact  that  the  gifts  of  baptism  are  neglected  by  many 

does  not  prove  that  they  have  not  been  received. 
The  development  of  the  Christian  character,  so  different  in 

its  ideal   from   that   of   paganism,   or  philosophy,    bears 

witness  to  the  new  nature. 


As  a  child  of  God,  it  becomes  the  baptised  to  cherish  a  sense 

of  the  dignity  of  his  new  nature. 
As  an  heir  with  Christ  of  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  live 

above  the  ambitions  of  earthly  wealth. 
As  intrusted  with  a  divine  gift,  to  guard  and  protect  it 

from  defilement  or  loss. 
As  made  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  reverence  the  body 

and  consecrate  the  soul. 
As  a  soldier  of  Christ,  to  bring  one's  nature  and  its  various 

parts  under  constant  discipline. 
As  a  witness  to  Hun,  to  guard  our  words  and  acts  that 

scandal  is  given  to  none. 
As  a  redeemed  sinner,  to  show  forth  our  gratitude  and  love 

to  God  by  a  life  of  self-sacrifice. 
As  one  with  the  great  brotherhood  of  Christians,  to  do  all 

one  can  to  further  the  kingdom. 


To  use  daily  prayer,  and  practise  self-examination. 

To  prepare  for  and  receive  the  other  sacraments  according 

to  one's  need. 
To  attend  at  the  offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  on  Sundays 

and  the  great  Festivals. 
To  observe  Lent,  by  practising  self-denial,  attendance  at 

Church,  increased  devotion. 

To  make  one's  communions  regularly  and  with  preparation. 
To  strive  after  increasing  holiness  of  life. 
To  remember  that  the  sign  of  the  cross,  given  in  baptism,  is 

not  to  be  laid  aside,  but  for  use. 
To  give  alms,  and  help  to  support  the  parish,  the  diocese, 

and  the  Church's  missions. 
To  give  of  one's  time  and  personal  service  to  the  cause  of 

Christ. 


CONFIRMATION 
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I  Its  Origin  and  Ministration. 
Its  Efficacy. 
The  Abiding  Presence. 
Its  Recipients. 

ARTICLE  I.     ITS  ORIGIN.     MATTER  AND  FORM.     MINISTER 

In  the  progressive  development  of  creation,  man  being  made, 

God  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  lives. 
This  progressive  action  is  seen  in  Christ.     From  the  first  instant 

of  His  conception  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  without  measure 

unto  Him,  but  He  received  the  formal  consecration  of  His 

Messiahship  when  the  Dove  descended  upon  Him. 
The  Church  is  formed  in  like  manner.     Christ  makes  it  during 

His  visible  life,  then,  ascended,  fills  it.     He  fills  it  with  the 

abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  "ministration  of  the  Spirit"  was  committed  to  the  Apostles. 

It  is  "he  that  ministereth  the  Spirit  unto  you." 
God  is  the  author  of  the  sacraments.     They  were  instituted  by 

pur  Lord.     Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  were  ordered  by  Him 

immediately,  since  He  appointed  their  matter  and  form.     The 

five  others  were  ordered  mediately  through  the  Apostles,  under 

the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Apostles,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  an  understanding 

of  Christ's  words  and  acts,  practised  confirmation.    Acts  viii. 

14-17;  xix.  1-6. 
They  made  frequent  references  to  it.     II  Cor.  i.  21,  22;  Eph.  i. 

13;  Tit.  iii.  5;  I  John  ii.  20,  27. 
It  belonged  to  the  Gospel  system  of  laying  on  of  hands,  for  the 

communicating   of   spiritual    gifts,    which   was   one   of    "the 

principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ."     Heb.  vi.  1. 

From  the  references  made  to  it  in  Holy  Scripture  it  has  been 
known  by  several  titles.  It  has  been  called  "The  Seal  of  the 
Lord,"  "The  Anointing"  or  "Chrism,"  "The  laying  on  of 
hands,"  "Confirmation." 

The  Church,  being  the  source  of  its  promulgation,  has  exercised 
the  right  of  its  regulation.  It  may  be  administered  in  connec- 
tion with  infant  baptism,  or  reserved  for  a  later  age. 

It  has  been  administered  in  the  East  by  chrism  blest  by  a  bishop; 
in  the  West  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  chrism;  in  the 
Anglican  Church  by  the  former  method,  accompanied  by  some 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead. 

As  the  Eastern  and  Roman  churches  both  use  chrism,  it  would 
charitably  tend  to  uniformity  if  the  Anglican  Church  did  so.  It 
may  be  thought  to  be  within  the  jus  liturgicum  of  the  bishop 
to  do  this. 

In  the  Church  in  Scotland  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  in  con- 
firmation, and  chrism  was  made  after  the  Eastern  formula.1 
Chrism  is  used  in  the  English  Church  at  coronations. 

As  no  form  is  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture,  confirmation  has 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  being  regulated  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  the  bishop  invokes  the  seven  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  confirmed,  and  confirms  them,  laying 
on  his  hands  with  the  words,  "Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  child 
with  thy  heavenly  grace,"  etc. 

The  only  ministers  of  confirmation,  as  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  the  Apostles. 

When  the  original  Apostolate  became  developed  in  the  three 
orders,  it  was  fitting  that  confirmation  should  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  highest  order  of  the  ministry.     In  the  East  it 
is  administered  by  a  priest  with  chrism,  blest  by  a  bishop. 
1  Wirgman  on  Confirmation,  483,  484. 
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THE  EFFICACY  OF  CONFIRMATION 


f  An  Inward  Gift. 

ARTICLE  II.     EFFICACY  OF  CONFIBMATION,  AS  j  Its  contrast  with  that 

[   of  Baptism. 

THE  GIFT,  AND  CONTRAST 

In  confirmation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  us.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  may  be  given  for  different  purposes, 
and  in  different  and  progressive  degrees.  We  may  be  filled 
with  it  for  one  purpose,  and  it  may  be  given  more  and  more 
increasingly. 

It  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  "signifying,"  as  where  the  Spirit 
gave  the  gift  of  tongues  to  the  Gentiles  to  assure  the  Apostles 
that  they  were  to  be  gathered  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 
Acts  x.  45,  46.  Signs  may  also  follow  after  a  sacrament,  to  bear 
witness  that  the  persons  have  received  its  grace.  Acts  xix.  6. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  given  for  individual  protection,  against 
disease  and  the  powers  of  nature,  according  to  our  faith  and 
the  Church's  needs.  S.  Mk.  xvi.  17,  18.  But  neither  its 
"signifying"  nor  "providential"  operations  bestow  grace. 

It  gives  grace  before  baptism,  to  lead  to  faith  and  repentance  and 
prepare  souls  for  the  reception  of  it,  and  so  of  other  sacraments. 

In  the  New  Testament,  at  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands, 
the  outward  signifying  gifts  were  given  along  with  the  inward 
grace,  but  as  being  things  distinct  in  themselves,  they  are  not 
necessarily  so  combined. 

We  may  hold  that  none  of  God's  gifts  to  His  Church  are  lost, 
but  now  according  to  the  Church's  needs  and  our  faith  will 
they  continue  to  be  manifest. 

But  in  the  ordinary  ministration  of  the  sacrament,  no  miraculous 
sign  now  accompanies  it  lest  we  should  walk  by  sight  rather 
than  by  faith. 

In  confirmation  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  an  inward  one,  for  the 
needs  of  the  soul. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  Christ's  promise,  comes  to  us  as 
the  Comforter.  As  Com-fort-er,  the  strong  One,  He  comes  to 
make  us  strong.  As  Confirmed,  grace  is  given  to  be  firm, 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

In  confirmation  we  are  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  us. 
As  the  seal  leaves  its  impression  on  the  warm  wax,  so  now  we 
receive  not  a  mere  token  or  pledge  of  help,  but  are  sealed  by 
the  Spirit,  and  a  character  is  given  us. 

By  baptism  we  are  born  "from  above,"  and  the  seed  of  Christ's 
nature  is  implanted  in  us.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  living  bond 
which  unites  us  in  Baptism  to  Christ's  nature. 

But  in  confirmation  the  Holy  Spirit  comes,  with  fuller  purpose 
and  pregnancy,  to  develop  the  Christ  nature  in  us  and  make  us 
after  Christ's  likeness. 

It  gathers  us  into  union  with  His  Spirit-led  life,  and  is  an  ever- 
present  aid  in  the  progressive  work  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  character. 

It  is  not  like  a  gift  or  seed  planted  in  us,  but  an  assured  fellowship 
with  a  person,  who,  as  the  "Finger  of  God,"  guides  and  supports 
us. 

In  baptism  we  are  saved,  in  confirmation  we  are  sealed.  In 
baptism  we  become  members  of  Christ,  in  confirmation  we  are 
by  the  sealing  acknowledged  as  His. 

In  baptism  we  are  born,  in  confirmation  clothed  with  heavenly 
armour.  In  baptism  we  are  made  children  of  God,  in  confirma- 
tion we  become  kings  and  priests. 

In  baptism  we  are  united  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  in  confirma- 
tion to  His  offices. 
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ARTICLE  III.     CONFIRMATION. 
ABIDING  PRESENCE. 


THE  SPIRIT'S  /  Its  Three  Effects. 
\  The  Sevenfold  Gift. 
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There  are  three  effects  wrought  by  Confirmation  as  revealed  by 
the  titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  in  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  there  represented  under  the  symbols  of  the 
Wind,  and  Fire,  and  Oil. 

Now  in  baptism  three  things  are  done:  we  receive  a  seminal 
principle  of  new  life,  we  are  delivered  from  the  womb  of  nature 
and  our  natural  environment,  we  are  born  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Light. 

In  the  new  kingdom  we  are  surrounded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
fills  it  as  an  atmosphere.  So  man  in  the  natural  order,  need* 
for  life  and  growth  not  only  food,  but  air. 

What  the  air,  or  wind,  is  to  our  natural  life,  that  the  Spirit  is 
to  our  new  life. 

As  it  is  by  continual  breathing  our  bodies  are  kept  alive,  so,  by 
continued  correspondence  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Christ- 
received  nature  is  kept  vitalised. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  Fire. 

In  baptism  we  are  brought  out  of  darkness  into  the  spiritual 
organism  of  the  Church,  in  which  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, abides. 

As  without  an  atmosphere  we  could  not  breathe,  neither  could  we 
receive  heat  from  the  sun,  so,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  receive  the 
life-giving  and  developing  heat  on  which  our  growth  depends. 

As  it  is  the  property  of  fire  to  transmute  one  element  or  thing 
into  another,  so  are  we  changed  gradually  into  the  perfect  man. 

As  by  fire  precious  jewels  are  formed,  so  are  the  saints  made  by 
the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  symbolised  by  oil.  It  denotes  light,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  a  continual  supply  in  our  lamps.  It  also 
denotes  anointing,  and  our  elevation  as  kings  and  priests  unto 
God.  We  are  thus  being  vitalised,  transformed,  and  elevated 
by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  Confirmation. 

The  Prayer  Book  gives  as  the  sevenfold  gift :  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
of  understanding,  of  counsel,  of  Ghostly  strength,  of  knowledge, 
of  Godliness  or  piety,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  spirit  of  wisdom  keeps  the  Incarnate  Wisdom  before  us, 
that  we,  turning  away  from  the  folly  of  mere  worldly  wisdom, 
may  seek  after  God. 

The  spirit  of  Understanding  reveals  the  divinely  illuminated 
spiritual  temple  which  is  the  Church,  and  the  glories  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

The  spirit  of  Counsel  helps  us  to  be  guided  by  God's  will  in  decid- 
ing on  our  vocation,  and  all  matters  of  duty. 

The  spirit  of  Ghostly  Strength  makes  us  strong  to  overcome  the 
evil  within,  resist  temptation,  and  bravely  witness  for  Christ. 

The  spirit  of  Knowledge  enables  us  not  only  to  believe  in  Him, 
but  to  come  to  know  Him  experimentally. 

The  spirit  of  Godliness  or  piety  establishes  in  us  a  filial,  trusting 
relation  to  Him,  on  whose  mercy  we  rely,  in  whose  love  we  rest. 

The  spirit  of  Holy  Fear  wraps  us  in  a  protective  vestment  as  of 
fire  against  sin,  and  lifts  us  up  into  the  eternal  verities  of  the 
heavenly  worship. 
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I  Its  Recipients. 

AHTICLE  IV.     CONFIRMATION,  I  The  Church's  Care. 

[  Errors. 


The  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  her  rightful  powers,  has  in  the 
East  made  infants  the  subjects  of  Confirmation.  As  Confirma- 
tion is  the  complement  of  baptism,  it  is  theologically  proper 
that  the  sacraments  should  be  joined  together. 

The  Western  Church,  separating  the  ministration  of  the  two 
sacraments  (as  she  had  the  power  to  do),  has  reserved  the 
sacrament  till  the  period  of  adolescence. 

The  Anglican  as  part  of  the  Western  Church  has  followed  this 
rule,  requiring  the  candidate  to  be  old  enough  to  know  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  danger  in  the  Anglican  Communion  is  the  delaying  confir- 
mation until  the  passions  have  manifested  themselves,  and  the 
child  is  left  to  battle  with  them  without  this  special  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  will  which  has  been  weakened 
by  sin  is  stronger  than  the  will  that  has  not  yielded  to  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  recipient  be  baptised,  be  in  a  state  of 
grace,  should  be  instructed  in  the  faith,  and  be  desirous  of 
being  confirmed. 

As  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  received  into  a  soul  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  should  previously  go 
to  confession  and  be  absolved,  whenever  there  is  a  burden  on  the 
conscience  or  the  person  is  in  ignorance  of  his  spiritual  state. 

When  the  sacrament  is  received  unworthily,  it  cannot  be 
repeated.  The  grace  lies  within  like  a  liquid  in  a  sealed  bottle, 
which  can  be  opened  by  penitence  and  its  virtues  transmitted 
to  the  soul. 

When  the  sacrament  is  invalid  by  lack  of  a  proper  minister,  as 

in  the  case  of  the  Lutherans,  the  bishop  may  accept  it  so  far 

as  the  intention  of  witnessing  to  Christ  is  concerned,  and  only 

require  that  the  person  receive,  and  it  may  be  privately,  the 

[    laying  on  of  hands. 


The 
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Errors 
concern- 
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Confirmation  is  a  manifestation  of  the  motherly  care  of  the 
church  for  her  spiritual  children. 

They  are  not  taught  that  they  are  heathen  or  outside  God's  cov- 
enant of  grace,  but  are  by  their  baptism  members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

They  are  not  left  till,  having  fallen  into  sin,  they  become  con- 
scious of  the_  need  of  repentance  and  conversion. 

The  Church  in  Confirmation  acknowledges  them,  claims  them 
as  her  own,  and  takes  them  up  in  her  arms  for  blessing. 

The  popular  errors  concerning  Confirmation  are  that  it  is  "a 
joining  the  Church,"  when  we  were  made  members  of  it  by  our 
baptism. 

It  is  thought  to  be  "a  confirming  of  our  baptismal  vows,"  when 
we  do  not  come  to  confirm,  but  to  be  confirmed  by  receiving 
the  Gift  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  shrunk  from,  on  account  of  an  unwillingness  "to  take  upon 
oneself  new  obligations,"  when  this  is  an  impossibility.  We 
can  no  more  increase  our  religious  duties  than  we  can  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere.  We  owe  certain  duties  to  God  and 
others,  and  confirmation  helps  us  to  fulfil  them. 

It  is  said  by  some,  "We  are  already  converted,  and  have  the 
spirit."  Then,  since  Christ  has  left  this  means  for  a  special  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  you  are  entitled  to  it,  and,  if  humble  minded,  will 
seek  it. 
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The  baptised  and  confirmed  are  assaulted  by  continual  tempta- 
tions from  without  and  within,  and  no  wonder  many  often  fall. 

The  effect  of  sin,  when  it  is  grave  in  matter  and  deliberate  as  to 
will,  is  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  grace  of  God. 

The  effect  of  accumulated  lesser  sins,  becoming  habits  and  chilling 
the  soul,  has  a  like  result. 

While  retaining  the  character  given  it,  the  soul,  by  sin,  forfeits 
the  privilege  of  its  spiritual  sonship  and  its  heritage  of  heaven. 

If  it  feels  no  agony,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  dead  soul.  If  any  agony  is 
felt,  it  is  a  symptom  that  the  soul  is  yet  spiritually  alive. 

But  just  as  no  one  can  baptise  himself,  so  no  one  can  be  his  own 
absolver  and  assure  himself  of  the  renewed  favour  of  God. 

To  meet  the  natural  desire  to  unburden  itself  by  confession,  and 
to  receive  an  assurance  of  acceptance,  other  than  by  an  uncertain 
feeling,  God  instituted  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

Moreover,  God  in  His  justice  would  never  threaten  the  sinner, 
if  He  had  not  provided  a  way  by  which  the  penitent  might  know 
he  was  forgiven. 

God  only  forgives  sin.     But  now  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  but 

hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son. 
He  hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  not  simply 

as  God,  but  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man.     Christ  claimed  to 

exercise  this  power  to  forgive  sins  as  "the  Son  of  Man,"  and 

worked  a  miracle  to  prove  it. 
During  the  exercise  of  His   prophetical,   priestly,   and   kingly 

powers,  He  gathered  the  Apostles  into  union  with  each  of  them 

separately. 
While  teaching  He  bade  them  "Go  and  preach."     They  were  to 

speak  with  authority.     They  and  their  order  were  to  decide  on 

ecclesiastical  matters,  judicially. 
As  relating  to  themselves  and  then*  successors,  in  their  prophetical 

office,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  etc.,  Christ  said 

"Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven." 
He  associated  them  with  His  priestly  office  when  He  bade  them 

offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  as  a  memorial  of  His  death. 
In  the  period  of  His  triumph,  He,  as  King,  bade  them  make 

subjects  by  baptism  and  exercise  the  right  of  sovereignty  in 

pardoning. 
The  bestowal  of  each  commission  separately  shows  that  a  special 

and  not  a  general  gift  was  bestowed,  when  He  said,  "Whosoever 

sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted."     It  was  a  gift  different  from 

preaching  or  baptising,  which  were  given  by  themselves. 
The  time  of  its  bestowal  was  most  fitting  and  appropriate.     It 

was  the  time  of  His  great  victory,  when  the  gift  of  pardon  is  most 

fittingly  bestowed  by  a  King. 
It  was  when  Christ  had  conquered  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  and 

secured  an  open  way,  through  Himself,  into  glory. 
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As  He  first,  after  His  resurrection,  seeks  the  wandering,  the 
fallen,  the  discouraged,  so  at  this  time  He  established  a  per- 
petual remedy  for  each  class. 

Symbolical  of  the  priestly  office,  Christ  in  making  His  Apostles 
priests,  washed  their  feet.  In  giving  the  commission  to 
absolve,  He  breathed  on  them,  who  by  word  were  to  com- 
municate the  breath  of  life  for  the  resuscitation  of  souls. 

Our  Lord  gave  to  His  Apostles  the  power  to  remit  and  retain 
sins.  The  word  "remit"  means,  Mark  vii.  8,  to  lay  aside; 
"retain"  signifies  "hold  on  to."  God  lays  aside  our  sins, 
casting  them  behind  His  back  so  that  they  are  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  The  word  "remit"  thus  signifies  in  its  fullest 
sense  "forgiven."  IJohni.  9.  It  is  thus  used  in  the  Anglican 
Ordinal.  He  blots  out  our  transgressions. 

Christ  hereby  established  His  ministers  as  judges  of  the  con- 
science. The  Apostles  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes.  Christ  also  made  His  ministers  physicians  of  the 
soul,  and  by  the  grace  of  order,  priests  have  given  them  grace 
to  exercise  their  office  of  judge  and  physician. 


There  has  been  much  disputation  among  theologians,  of  an 
academic  character,  concerning  its  scientific  arrangement.  It 
is  well  to  accept  for  practical  purposes  "absolution"  as  the 
form.  In  the  West  and  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  indica- 
tive formula  is  used.  The  three  acts  of  repentance:  contri- 
tion, confession,  and  satisfaction,  are  the  matter. 


As  the  Church  may,  in  her  discipline,  impose  penances  on  her 
penitents,  so  she  may  lessen  or  remit  them  by  way  of  mercy  or 
indulgence. 

This  was  done  in  early  tunes  when  penances  were  long  and 
severe,  and  were  granted  often  at  the  entreaties  of  those  on 
the  way  to  martyrdom. 

If,  however,  Christ  has  made  a  full  satisfaction  to  God  for  our 
sins,  no  debt  can  remain  in  the  absolved,  due  to  the  justice 
of  God  for  the  wrong  done  Himself . 

As  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  Justice,  even  for  a  single  sin, 
requires  a  reparation  of  infinite  value,  only  the  God-Man 
can  make  it;  and  as  His  acts  are  of  infinite  value  the  satis- 
faction must  have  been  complete. 

As  no  acts  of  man  can  satisfy,  on  account  of  their  imperfect 
quality,  none  can  be  added  to  those  of  infinite  value.  Neither 
are  Christ's  merits  to  satisfy  the  Divine  Justice,  being  infinite, 
capable  of  receiving  an  addition. 

While  nothing  man  can  do  can  adequately  satisfy  the  Divine 
Justice  or  wrong  done  to  God,  yet  as  regards  ourselves  Justice 
requires  that  punishment  should  follow  our  sins. 

While  the  consequences  of  the  eternal  loss  is  removed  by  abso- 
lution, this  temporal  punishment,  which  continues,  may  be 
changed  or  remitted,  by  humility,  prayer,  alms-deeds,  and 
God's  merciful  appropriation  to  us  of  the  merits  of  the  Church. 

For  the  Church  being  one  body,  its  members  share  in  all  its 
good  deeds  and  so  with  all  the  merits  of  the  whole  body. 
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ARTICLE  II.     THE  ADMINISTRATION  !  Its  Minister. 
OF  PENANCE.  \  Its  Effects. 

The  power  of  absolution,  belonging  to  our  Lord,  He  now  exer- 
cises by  sending  others  in  His  Name.  "As  My  Father  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you." 

To  "bear  God's  Name"  is  the  designation  of  ministerial  author- 
ity in  the  Old  Testament.  Ex.  xxxiii.  21.  And  so  it  is  "to 
bear  Christ's  Name,"  in  the  New.  "He  is  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  Me,  to  bear  My  Name." 

The  Apostles  were  thus  the  accredited  agents  of  Christ,  through 
whom  He  now  acts,  the  remission  of  sins  being  preached  in 
His  Name. 

By  reason  of  this  their  ministry  is  called  "The  Ministry  of 
Reconciliation,"  the  "Ministry  of  Righteousness." 

They  exercised  the  ministry  not  only  in  preaching,  but  both  by 
retaining  and  remitting  sins.  Thus  S.  Peter  retained  those 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  S.  Paul  delivered  the  back- 
sliding Corinthian  unto  Satan. 

So  S.  Paul  restored  the  penitent,  forgiving  him  in  the  person  of 
Christ;  and  S.  Peter  said  judicially,  "^Eneas,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole." 

This  power  was  exercised  by  others  than  the  Apostles,  for  S. 
James  bids  the  sick  send  for  the  presbyters  and  make  con- 
fession, and  if  they  have  committed  sins  they  shall  be  forgiven. 

As  forgiveness  of  sin  hath  reference  both  to  sin  in  its  relation  to 
God  and  to  the  Church,  it  is  probable  when  Christ  spoke, 
others  beside  the  Apostles  were  present;  for  the  Church  in 
its  collective  capacity  forgives  sins  committed  against  itself. 
But  just  as  the  priest  in  the  old  dispensation  could  alone  offer 
the  sin  offering,  so  now  the  priest  alone  can  forgive  sins  in 
their  relation  to  God. 

In  the  Ordinal  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  sacerdotal  power  of 
Absolution  is  coupled  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office 
and  work  of  a  priest,  —  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive  they  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  retained." 

The  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is  not  due  to  the  acts  of  the  peni- 
tent, but  wholly  to  the  merits  of  Christ.  It  restores  life  to 
the  soul  lost  or  impaired  by  sin. 

While  perfect  contrition,  being  a  work  of  grace,  signifies  God's 
forgiveness,  Absolution  is  a  sealing  of  God's  pardon,  giving 
assurance  and  peace  to  the  soul.  Confession  deepens  peni- 
tence, Absolution  increases  grace. 

It  pardons  and  effaces  all  sins  however  numerous  they  may  be 
and  however  enormous  their  guilt. 

It  reconciles  the  soul  to  God,  restores  it  to  a  state  of  grace,  or 
increases  it  if  in  grace. 

It  tends  to  heal  the  wounds  occasioned  by  sin,  and  fortifies  the 
soul  against  temptation. 

It  communicates  aid  to  its  virtues,  but  does  not  render  it  im- 
peccable. 

It  re-establishes  its  communion  with  God,  but  does  not  assure 
its  final  perseverance. 

It  delivers  from  eternal  punishment,  but  not  from  the  temporal 
consequences  of  our  sins. 

It  does  not  debar  God  —  where  the  sins  are  of  a  national  char- 
acter as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  Num.  xiv.  20-23,  or  have 
occasioned  public  scandal,  as  in  the  cases  of  David,  and 
Miriam  —  from  punishing,  after  forgiveness,  as  a  warning  to 
others,  and  for  the  good  of  those  who  have  sinned. 

While  God's  justice  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  infinite  merits  of 
Christ,  He  may  yet  inflict  some  punishment  as  due,  or  as  a 
remedial  discipline,  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
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( Its  Nature. 
CONTBITION.  I  Its  Kinds. 

{ Its  Qualities. 

This  sacrament  of  loving  mercy  differs  from  the  others  in  that 

the  recipient  must  not  only  put  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  its 

reception,  but  must  actively  co-operate  with  it. 
Contrition  or  repentance  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the 

obtaining  of  God's  forgiveness. 
Aaron'sandDavid'spenitence,  Peter'sand  Paul's,  the  Magdalene's 

and  the  penitent  thief's,  the  publican,  and  the  prodigal  son's  are 

examples  given  us  of  the  necessary  broken,  and  contrite  heart. 
It  begins  under  the  influence  of  God's  prevenient  grace,  calling 

and  drawing  the  soul  to  penitence. 
In  its  developed  state  it  combines  three  elements:    sorrow  for 

having  offended  God,  hatred  of  sin,  resolution  to  sin  no  more. 

There  are  two  degrees  of  this  contrition,  called  perfect  and 
imperfect. 

Contrition  is  perfect  when  it  has  for  its  motive  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  soul  is  filled  with  sorrow  because  the  Father's  heart 
has  been  grieved,  Christ  has  been  wounded,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  insulted  and  wronged. 

Contrition  is  imperfect  when  its  motives  are  somewhat  less  than 
these  and  is  known  as  supernatural  attrition.  It  is  a  sorrow 
arising  from  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment  in  the  next  life,  or 
from  other  supernatural  motive,  and  has  a  beginning  of  the  love 
of  God. 

As  being  a  work  of  grace  it  renders  one  fit  to  receive  absolution. 
It  often  becomes  perfected  through  the  act  of  confession. 

But  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  contrition  must  have  four 
qualities. 

It  must  be  interior  and  sincere.  It  must  come  from  the  hea_rt. 
"Turn  ye  even  unto  Me  with  all  your  heart,  with  fasting,  with 
weeping,  and  with  mourning."  We  must  weep  with  Peter,  and 
wash  Christ's  feet  with  our  tears. 

It  must  proceed  from  supernatural,  not  mere  natural  motives. 
The  latter  are  such  as  proceed  from  our  lost  or  compromised 
honour,  from  our  injured  health  or  worldly  prosperity,  from  any 
civil  punishments,  from  the  shame  attached  to  certain  faults, 
from  the  loss  of  friends  or  property.  These  latter  motives 
produce  natural  Attrition. 

These  motives  can  result  only  in  a  natural  and  human  repentance, 
which  may  take  place  apart  from  grace,  and  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  even  imperfect  contrition. 

The  sorrow,  to  be  effectual,  must  also  be  of  a  universal  character. 
It  must  extend  to  all  our  sins  and  to  our  sinfulness.  No  one 
mortal  sin  can  be  forgiven  without  all  being  repented  of,  and  no 
one  be  accepted  without  acknowledging  himself  to  be  a  sinner. 

The  sorrow  must  be  of  a  sovereign  character.  It  must  not  be 
merely  in  the  emotions  but  in  the  will.  We  must  have  a  will 
to  suffer  anything  rather  than  offend  God  by  sin,  and  to  do 
what  we  can  in  the  way  of  reparation  to  God  and  man. 

It  must  desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  the  wounded  Heart 
of  Jesus.  "  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants." 

By  these  four  signs  can  our  repentance  be  tested,  whether  it  is 
a  whole,  or  a  partial  repentance,  whether  it  is  genuine,  and  sincere. 
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Confession  is  the  accusation  made  of  our  sins  to  God  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a'  priest.  A  priest  is  necessary  for  counsel,  and  to  judge 
concerning  the  fitness  of  the  penitent  to  receive  Absolution. 

A  confession,  without  the  desire  of  absolution,  has  not  a  sacra- 
mental character  and  is  only  a  conference. 

Confession  is  not  of  our  neighbour's  sins  but  of  our  own,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  penitent  to  say  who  he  is,  for  his  name 
is  not  a  sin. 

It  should  be  of  all  known  deadly  or  mortal  sins,  in  their  kinds, 
number,  and  circumstances,  so  far  as  affecting  our  own  guilt. 

It  is  not  necessary,  but  beneficial,  that  lesser  sins  should  be  con- 
fessed, for  the  increasing  watchfulness  and  discipline  of  the 
soul;  and  because  repentance  ia  an  abiding,  progressive,  deep- 
ening, and  lifelong  process;  and  absolution  strengthens  and 
cleanses  more  and  more. 

As  all  souls  are  more  or  less  infected  with  ignorance  of  their 
faults  and  with  self-love,  confession,  as  a  medicine  for  the  sick, 
is  beneficial  to  all. 

It  should  be  prepared  for  by  prayer  for  light,  and  by  examina- 
tion on  the  commandments,  the  precepts  of  Christ,  the  duties 
of  our  position,  the  seven  capital  sins,  our  habits,  and  interior 
dispositions. 

Sacramental  confession  is  the  specific  for  mortal  sins. 

It  is  the  life  preserver  after  shipwreck. 

It  is  the  invigorating  tonic  for  the  struggling  and  weak  hearted. 

It  is  the  protecting  wing  of  safety  to  the  tempted. 

It  is  the  renewal  of  energy  to  the  running  athlete. 

It  is  the  perpetual  application  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Precious 

Blood. 
It  is  Christ's  hand  stretched  forth  to  heal,  and  to  hold,  that 

nothing  pluck  us  out  of  it. 

Sacramental  confession  gives  to  the  sinner  an  opportunity  of 

making  the  amende  honourable.     In  the  old  dispensation  his 

offence  was  against  the  unseen  God,  now  it  is  against  God 

visible  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
As  the  sin  is  now  against  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  the  acknowl- 

edgment of  the  fault  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  who 

represents  Him. 
On  the  part  of  Christ  it  gives  Him  the  welcome  opportunity  of 

exercising  the  right,  bought  by  His  Passion,  to  pardon  and  save. 
In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  feeds  the  just;  in  Penance,  He  ministers 

to  the  sinful.     The  Sacred  Heart  rejoices  at  every  application 

of  the  Precious  Blood. 

It  should  be  resorted  to  immediately  after  a  fall  into  any  mortal 

or  grievous  sin. 
God,  who  has  promised  pardon  to  sin,  has  promised  no  morrow 

to  the  sinner's  delay. 
It  should  be  used  in  our  last  illness,  and  the  priest  is  to  urge  the 

sick  man  to  it  where  it  is  possible. 
Confession  should   be  resorted  to   before  receiving  baptism, 

orders,  confirmation,  unction,  entering  into  matrimony,  that 

these  sacraments  be  received  by  us  in  a  state  of  grace. 
It  is  not  necessary  before  every  Eucharist,  and  its  frequency 

is  regulated  by  the  individual's  needs. 
As  absolution  is  inherent  in  the  priesthood,  the  privilege  of 

resorting  to  it  is  the  right  of  every  layman. 
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'  Confession  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sincere  purpose,  in 
respect  of  all  mortal  sins,  to  sin  no  more.  This  belongs  to 
all  solid  repentance. 

It  must  not  be  a  simple  desire  or  wish,  which  says  "I  would 
like,"  or  "I  hope  so,"  which  is  not  a  real  determination  of 
the  will. 

It  must  be  accompanied  with  a  firm  resolve  to  flee  all  proxi- 
mate occasions  of  sin,  to  part  with  all  dangerous  compan- 
ionships and  friendships,  even  to  the  causing  of  pain. 

The  resolution  must  be  made,  not  trusting  in  our  own 
strength,  but  with  humble  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God. 

God  often  leaves  souls  to  fall  into  sin,  until  they  have  learned 
they  cannot  conquer  by  their  own  strength,  and  are 
grounded  in  humility. 

In  respect  of  venial  sins  there  should  be  the  resolve  to  watch 
against  them,  and  to  cultivate  the  opposite  virtues. 

Sincerity  is  shown  in  faithfulness  in  self-examination  and 
prayer,  vigilance  over  oneself  and  against  the  dangers  to 
which  one  is  exposed,  fidelity  in  corresponding  to  the 
inspirations  of  the  Spirit,  promptitude  in  resisting  the 
solicitations  of  sensual  desire,  and  the  flying  from  danger- 
ous surroundings  and  temptations. 

Abandonment  means  not  only  leaving  sin,  but  girding  our- 
selves with  the  whole  Christian  armour  to  fight  against  it. 


True  repentance  requires,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  reparation 
done  to  God,  and  of  the  wrong  done  our  neighbour. 

Reparation  due  our  neighbour  consists  in  restoring,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  property  or  honour  of  which  one  has 
deprived  him,  in  repairing  any  damage  our  faults  have 
occasioned  him,  in  making  reparation  for  any  scandal. 

The  reparation  done  to  God  is  manifested  in  our  desire  to 
do  something  in  forwarding  His  interests,  through  His 
Church,  and  for  our  fellows. 

This  double  satisfaction  rests  on  the  natural  right  that  all 
injury  done  another  should  be  repaired  by  him  who  is  the 
cause  of  it;  and  upon  the  natural  desire  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  merciful  forgiveness,  by  doing 
something  for  Him. 

It  is  part  of  the  loving  goodness  of  God  that  He  allows  us 
to  break  our  box  of  alabaster  over  His  feet,  or  consecrate 
ourselves  to  His  service. 

The  penances  imposed  by  the  confessor  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  sacrament,  are  obligatory,  and  should  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  practicable. 

But  they  are  now  usually  light,  and  the  loving  heart  will 
seek  to  show  its  love  and  thankfulness  in  fuller  degree. 

"Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation."  "Behold 
what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  what  clearing  of  your- 
selves, what  indignation,  what  fear,  what  vehement  desire, 
what  revenge." 
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The  sacrament  of  orders  is  the  Generator  and  Preserver  of  the 

spiritual  pastorate. 
It  conserves  the  spiritual  paternity  and  government  of  the 

Christian  family. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  Christ  extends  the  operation  of  His 

threefold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  King. 
It  is  by  the  ministry  that  Christ  makes  known  the  Gospel  offer 

of  salvation,  and  "stretches  forth  His  Hand  to  heal"  through 

the  sacraments. 
It  is  thus  necessary  that  the  Church  should  have  a  ministry, 

through  whom  it  officially  acts  and  performs  its  functions. 
It  is  so  needful  that  if  the  ministry  should  cease,  the  integrity 

of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  would  come  to  an  end. 

The  nature  of  the  ministry  is  found  in  the  mediatorial  character 

of  Christ  and  the  Church. 
The  mediatorial  office  is  to  be  seen  in  God,  and  in  natural  and 

revealed  religion. 
In  God  the  only  Begotten  Son  is  the  mediating  One  through 

whom  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  returns  to 

its  source. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  the  material  world  is  the  medium 

through  which  God  bestows  gifts,  and  man,  by  using  them  for 

His  glory,  communes  with  God. 
In  revealed  religion,  the  patriarchal  family,  the  Jewish  and  the 

Christian  churches  are  mediating  institutions  by  which  their 

members  receive  divine  gifts,  and  through  co-operation  with 

which  they  increase  in  union  with  God. 
Christ,  as  the  God-Man,  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 

through  whom  gifts  pass  from  God  to  man,  and  through  whom 

man  passes  to  God. 
The  Christian  ministry,  as  necessary  for  the  performance  of 

the  functions  of  the  Church,  in  and  by  whom  we  are  united  to 

Christ,  partakes  of  this  mediatorial  character. 

The  mediatorial  nature  of  the  Christian  ministry  implies  its 
double  representative  character,  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 

It  is  an  order  of  men.  Angels  might  have  been  sent  to  teach  us, 
but  they  would  not  have  been  representatives  of  us  or  of  Christ. 

As  representatives,  the  ministers  must  not  be  self -chosen,  but  au- 
thoritatively set  apart,  chosen  by  man,  but  ordained  by  God. 

The  principle  of  representation  is  seen  in  the  natural  order  by 
the  father,  the  chief  and  the  king;  in  the  revealed  order  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  high  priest. 

As  the  whole  Church  is  a  body  of  kings  and  priests,  the  ministers, 
representing  the  body,  are  kings  and  priests  with  special  offices 
and  powers. 

The  Christian  ministers  are  "Messengers,"  i.e.,  Apostles,  are 
"Ambassadors"  representing  Christ  the  King.  They  are 
"Watchmen"  exercising  a  prophetical  office  (Ez.  iii.  17),  and 
"Stewards"  having  a  mediatorial  priestly  character,  who 
receive  and  offer  gifts  and  dues  to  the  over-lord,  and  dispense 
His  gifts  to  His  people. 
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81  \  Ckrisl  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  not  by  the  body  of  the  faithful  nor  by  those  chosen  by  the_m 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  ministerial  powers  with  which  Christ 
endowed  His  Church  are  exercised. 

Our  Lord  instituted  His  ministry  and  gave  it  authority  to  act  in 
His  Name  in  preaching,  baptising,  absolving,  blessing,  ordaining, 
and  offering  the  holy  memorial  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  He  did  this  at  any  one  time  or  by 
one  act.  Following  the  divine  method,  it  was  a  gradual  and 
progressive  work. 

He  first  called  the  disciples  and  chose  from  them  twelve,  and 
named  the  twelve  "Apostles"  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

He  gave  them  a  special  training  and  enlightenment,  and  com- 
missioned them  for  their  work  by  gradually  associating  them 
with  His  own  threefold  office. 

It  has  been  stated  how  during  His  prophetical  ministration  He  bade 
them  go  and  teach,  and  gave  them  the  power  to  decide  on  matters 
of  doctrine  and  discipline.  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth  Me." 
"Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth,  is  bound  in  heaven." 

When  as  priest  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  He  bade  them  "Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  and  associated  them  with  His 
priesthood. 

When  He  had  risen,  in  the  exercise  of  His  Kingship,  He  bade  them 
make  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  baptism,  and  to  restore,  by 
absolution,  those  who  had  by  sin  forfeited  their  citizenship. 

These,  and  all  the  powers  belonging  to  their  ministry,  He  gave  one 
by  one,  accompanying  the  commission  by  some  significant  action. 

But  as  yet  they  were  not  consecrated  or  empowered.  It  was  not 
until  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  their  consecration  was  completed. 

Then  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  outward  signs  of  wind  and  fire, 
descended  on  the  collected  Church,  and  made  it  a  living  spiritual 
organism,  and  the  Apostles  became  "able  ministers  of  the  word," 
able  to  do  what  they  had  been  commissioned  to  do. 

The  case  of  S.  Matthias  is  in  conformity  with  this  order.  The 
Apostles,  not  having  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  unable  to 
consecrate  one  to  fill  the  vacancy.  They  do  not  even  choose  or 
select.  As  Christ  had  called  them,  so  must  Christ  show  whom 
He  had  chosen.  Which  He  did. 

Then  Matthias,  being  thus  called,  and  associated  with  the  twelve, 
was  able  to  be  consecrated  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  along 
with  the  others,  and  was  made  an  Apostle. 

The  continued  presence  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church 
is  witnessed  by  the  cases  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Christ  person- 
ally appears  and  calls  Paul.  The  Holy  Spirit  audibly  manifests 
Himself  at  Antioch.  Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  being  called,  one 
directly  by  Christ,  the  other  through  the  Church,  receive,  through 
the  ministration  of  the  prophets,  the  consecrating  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Lastly,  they  are  received  into  the  Apostles'  fellowship, 
and  "are  numbered  with  the  Apostles." 
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It  was  necessary,  if  Christ  was  not  speedily  to  return,  that  the 
Church  should  be  provided  with  officers  and  a  ministry. 

The  Apostles,  filled  with  the  wonders  of  the  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost, looked  for  an  early  Advent  and  had  to  be  educated  in  respect 
of  this  ministerial  need. 

It  may  be  that  our  Lord  gave  them  some  instructions  concerning 
this  during  the  forty  days,  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  things 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  Christ  dwelt  in  the  Church,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  gave,  in  the 
cases  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  a  demonstration  of  His  will  regarding 
the  extension  of  the  ministry. 

It  was  to  be  made  (Christ  acting  through  the  Apostles)  in  the 
same  way  as  they  themselves  had  been  made  Apostles. 

Its  members  were  to  be  called  out  by  authority  from  the  body  of 
disciples,  and  be  brought  by  the  Apostles  into  official  union  with 
themselves  and  Christ. 

The  ordained  would  receive  from  Christ  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  the  performance  of  their  office  and  grace  for  themselves. 

The  Apostles  were  thus  enlightened  internally  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  forced  to  act  by  outward,  providentially  ordered,  circum- 
stances. 
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Under  this  inspiration  and  guidance  the  one  Apostolic  Order,  in 
its  permanent  qualities,  unfolded  itself  in  the  triple  form  of  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon. 

"The  Twelve"  stand  in  their  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Church 
in  a  double  capacity  or  twofold  order. 

They  had  a  unique  office  in  bearing  witness  to  the  resurrection,  and 
were  endowed,  for  their  foundation  office,  with  special  gifts  of 
inspiration  and  the  working  of  miracles. 

The  Twelve  were  the  foundation  stones  laid  on  Christ,  the  under- 
lying Rock.  S.  Peter  was  "first,"  Cephas  a  rock  himself,  the 
key-bearer,  door  opener,  shepherdising  the  sheep  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  lambs  of  the  new,  into  the  kingdom. 

But  this  order  of  foundation  stones  and  foundation  laying  could 
have  no  successor. 

The  Twelve,  however,  had  been  united  to  the  three  offices  of  Christ, 
which  were  to  be  extended  and  were  necessarily  transmissible. 

No  one  had  in  this  respect  received  any  gift  or  office  different  from 
any  other,  consequently  there  was  nothing  in  the  Apostolate,  as 
it  was  to  be  continued,  from  which  an  earthly  head  could  be 
developed. 

They  had,  as  a  collegiate  body,  received  mission  and  jurisdiction  over 
all  nations,  which  each  possessed  in  joint  tenancy  with  the  others. 

The  Apostles,  by  sending  Peter  and  John  to  Samaria,  and  dividing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gentiles  and  Jews  between  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  showed  that  S.  Peter  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them, 
but  they  over  Peter. 

As  united  to  the  three  offices  of  Christ,  they  ordained  and  gathered 
others  into  different  degrees  of  authority  with  themselves  and  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  in  whose  Name  they  acted. 

By  this  union,  holy  orders  are  given  by  their  successors;  and  the 
only  authorised  ministry  of  Christ  is  an  Apostolically  derved  one. 
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Holy  Scripture  reveals  two  kinds  of  God's  ministers:  —  priests 

and  prophets. 
In  the  first  dispensation  the  priests  were  designated  by  belonging 

to  a  special  tribe  or  family.     They  formed  an  order  by  virtue  of 

their  natural  descent  and  ordination. 
The  Christian  priest  is  not  an  ambassador  of  the  unseen  God, 

but  of  the  God-Man,  Christ  Jesus;   and  must  therefore  receive 

his  credentials  from  Him,  as  from  any  earthly  monarch,  by 

visible  means  and  through  the  established  agency. 
The  prophets  are  not  an  "order,"  but  persons,  who  have  received 

spiritual  gifts  for  a  special  work. 
If  the  sectarian  preachers  claim  to  be  prophets,  then  they  should 

not  be  ordained ;  if  ministers  of  Christ,  they  could  only  be  such 

by  being  ordained  by  "the  Order"  Christ  authorised  to  act  for 

Him. 


Very  gradually  the  Apostolic  order  unfolded  itself. 

It  is  helpful  to  see  how  God  has  used  the  quarrels  within  the 

Church,  as  well  as  the  persecutions  from  without,  to  forward  the 

divine  purposes. 
The  disputes  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  forced 

the  Apostles  to  ask  for  relief  in  serving  tables. 
The  disciples  selected  seven  persons  out  of  their  number,  and  the 

Apostles  ordained  them  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  their  hands. 
This  ordination  shows  it  was  not  to  a  mere  eleemosynary  or 

charity  distributing  office  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
The  Apostles,  possibly  building  wiser  than  they  knew,  under 

God,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ripened  order  of  deacons. 
Some  are  found  preaching   and    baptising,  doing  evangelistic 

work,  and  finally  a  recognised  order  of  the  ministry  is  formed. 

Phil.  2. 
The  necessity  of  leaving  some  one  in  charge  of  newly  formed 

congregations,  led  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  to  ordain  elders  in 

every  church.     Acts  xiv.  23 ;   Titus  i.  5. 
We  have  this  order  recognised  by  the  church,  and  sitting  in 

council  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 
The   growing  needs  of  the   church,  and  possibly  troubles  at 

Corinth,  led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  a  higher  order 

representative  of  the  Apostles. 
Timothy  and  Titus  are  ordained  and  made  Apostolic  delegates 

with  the  power  of  ordination.    No  other  order  save  the  Apostles, 

and  those  who  represent  them,  are  recorded  as  having  this  power. 
While  the  Apostles  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  mission- 
ary labours,  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  presided  over  by  a 

locally  resident  Apostle,  S.  James. 


At  Jerusalem  we  find  the  three  orders  established  and  as  the 
church  extended  throughout  the  world,  it  conformed  itself  to 
the  type  given  in  the  Mother  Church. 

The  second  order  that  was  called  presbyters  and  once  overseers, 
finally  became  known  by  the  former  one;  and  the  title  over- 
seer or  bishop,  when  the  original  order  of  the  Twelve  had  passed, 
was  given  to  those  in  the  first  rank  of  the  ministry. 
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By  baptism  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  by 
confirmation  of  his  offices;  and  so  the  Church  is  possessed  of  a 
mediatorial  and  priestly  character. 

All  its  members,  by  virtue  of  the  laying  oft  of  hands  in  confirma- 
tion, are  united  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  High  Priest;  and  so, 
subordinate  to  Him,  minister  unto  God. 

As  Israel  was  made  a  consecrated  people,  and  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  so  by  Jesus  Christ  was  His  Church  made  a  body  of 
"Kings  and  Priests  unto  God." 

The  ministers,  taken  from  this  body,  have  as  members  of  it  a 
priestly  character,  and,  being  ordained  to  perform  priestly 
functions,  form  a  sacerdotal  order. 


The  title  of  "priest,"  in  the  old  Hebrew  sense  of  "hierus"  or  a 
sacrificing  priest,  is  given,  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible,  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Speaking  of  the  Christian  dispensation  it  was  declared  that  then 
God  would  take  of  the  Gentiles  "for  priests  and  Levites."  Is. 
Ixvi.  21.  The  same  title  of  "priest"  is  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Rev.  i.  6) ,  and  as  requiring  a  priesthood  there  were  to  be 
Christian  altars.  Heb.  xiii.  10. 

S.  Paul,  in  dwelling  on  the  grace  given  him  as  an  Apostle,  uses 
throughout  terms  of  priesthood.  Rom.  xv.  16.  The  grace  has 
been  given  him  that  he  as  a  priest  (\eirovpy6v),  offering  up 
(lepeyovvra)  a  sacrificial  offering  (irpo<r^opd),it  might  be  accept- 
able. 

At  the  beginning,  the  title  of  presbyter  or  elder  was  taken.  This 
title  was  not  taken  from  the  synagogue,  for  that  elder  did,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  neither  preach,  nor  pray,  nor  sing. 

The  priesthood  was  changed  (Heb.  vii.  12),  and  a  new  name  was 
taken  to  discriminate  between  the  old  and  new  priesthood,  and 
to  mark  the  new  one's  connection  with  Christ. 

For  the  old  priesthood  was  only  a  temporary  and  substituted  one. 
It  was  temporarily  accepted  in  place  of  the  first  born  or  "elder," 
to  whom  by  right  of  birth  the  priesthood  belonged. 

It  was  to  pass  away  when  the  true  First-born  and  our  Elder 
Brother,  Jesus  Christ,  should  come.  Hence  the  name  elder  or 
presbyter  marks  the  higher  character  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
by  its  connection  with  Jesus  Christ. 


The  universal  use  of  the  word  "priest"  as  the  shortened  form  of 
presbyter,  with  the  ancient  sense  attached  to  it,  shows  that  the 
church  has  always  believed  she  possessed  a  sacerdotal  priesthood. 

The  question  is,  however,  not  one  of  names  but  of  powers,  and  as 
the  Christian  minister  has  given  him  the  same  powers  as  the 
Jewish  priest,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  it  is  thereby  demonstrated 
that  he  has  a  priestly  character. 

The  eight  powers  of  the  Jewish  priest  were  to  admit  to  the  cove- 
nant, to  teach  (Mai.  ii.  7) ;  to  judge  (Deu.  xix.  17) ;  to  rule  (Deu. 
xvii.  11,  12);  to  reconcile  (Lev.  xiv.  11);  to  offer  sacrifice  (Lev. 
ix.  7) ;  to  intercede  (Num.  xvi.  46-^8) ;  to  bless  (Num.  vi.  23-26). 

The  Christian  ministry  likewise  was  to  admit  by  baptism,  to 
teach  authoritatively  (S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19, 20);  to  judge  (S.  Matt, 
xviii.  17) ;  to  rule  (S.  Matt,  xviii.  18) ;  to  reconcile  (S.  John  xx. 
22,  23) ;  to  do  or  offer  (S.  Luke  xxii.  19;  Heb.  xiii.  15);  to  inter- 
cede (8.  James  v.  14,  15) ;  to  bless  (II  Cor.  xiii.  14). 
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ORDINATION 


f  Minister  of  the  Sacrament. 
ARTICLE  VI.     THE  GIVING  OF  HOLT  ORDERS.  \  Its  Subject. 

[  The  Matter  and  Form. 


The 
minister. 


The 
subject. 


ORDINA-  I 
TION. 


Matter 

and 

form. 


In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  find  no  ordinations  conferred  save  by 
the  Apostles  or  those  who  had  been  invested  with  their  authority. 

This  power  resides,  by  the  Church's  custom,  exclusively  in  the 
bishops.  "What  is  there,"  says  S.  Jerome,  "which  a  bishop 
can  do  and  a  priest  cannot  do,  save  ordaining." 

The  Anglican  Church  does  not  recognise  any  other  orders  except 
those  of  Episcopal  ordination.  It  receives  Roman  priests  with- 
out further  ordination,  but  requires  it  of  all  sectarian  ministers. 

The  bishops  who  ordain  should,  according  to  the  ancient  canons, 
have  jurisdiction. 

The  subject  should  be  of  the  male  sex,  a  member  of  the  Christian 

body  by  baptism,  without  which  the  ordination  is  invalid. 
He  should  be  of  the  age  required  by  the  canons,  and  exempt  or 

dispensed  from  canonical  irregularity. 
He  should  have  a  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  a 

sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  determination 

to  teach  it. 
He  pledges  himself  to  the  reverent  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice 

as  provided  for;  to  the  daily  recitation  of  the  divine  office;  and 

to  holiness  of  life. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  matter  and  form 
of  the  sacrament. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  the  words,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost," 
are  not  of  ancient  use,  being  unknown  for  nigh  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  the  delivery  of  the  chalice  and  paten  introduced  about 
the  tenth  century,  though  once  so  stated  by  papal  authority,  is 
not  of  the  matter. 

It  is  now  held  that  all  that  is  required  is ;  the  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hands  with  prayer,  and  a  definite  expression  of  the 
order  to  be  conveyed. 

The  Anglican  Church,  at  the  revisal  of  her  ordinal,  deliberately 
preserved  the  three  sacred  orders,  and  officially  stated  in  its 
preface  her  intention  that  these  orders,  as  they  had  been,  should 
be  "continued." 

This  official  and  explicit  statement  of  her  purpose  and  intention 
in  the  revisal  must  govern  the  ordinal's  construction.  It  was 
to  make  more  clear,  full,  and  scriptural  the  conveyance  of  the 
sacerdotium. 

Thus  in  the  ordination  of  a  priest,  the  candidate  being  a  deacon,  is 
presented  to  the  bishop  "to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood." 

The  bishop,  after  prayer,  ordained  him  (according  to  the  form 
used  in  Elizabeth's  time),  laying  his  hands  upon  his  head  and 
saying, ' '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are 
retained;  and  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  of  His  holy  sacraments." 

There  is  thus  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  for  the  office, 
designated  by  the  special  work  which  only  a  priest  can  perform; 
and  also  the  whole  range  of  priestly  power  in  the  delivering  the 
word  and  administering  all  "the  sacraments,"  which  includes 
the  offering  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 

For  the  further  manifestation  of  her  mind,  the  Anglican  Church, 
in  her  last  revision  in  1662,  added  the  words,  "Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  the  Church  of  God." 

The  supernatural  effects  wrought  by  her  sacraments  prove  that 
the  Anglican  Church  is  possessed  of  the  priesthood. 


MARRIAGE  AS  A  SACRAMENT 
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CHAPTEB  VIII.     HOLT  MATRIMONY 


ARTICLE  I. 


ITS  SACEAMENTAL  CHARACTEB.  (  Confirmed  by  the  Father, 

\    Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 


MARRIAGE 
AS  A 
SACRA- 
MENT. 


Estab- 
lished 
by  the 
Father 


and 

the  Son. ' 


Holy  matrimony  is  a  sacrament  ordained  by  God. 

It  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  all  three  persons  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  severally  engaged  in  its  formation. 

The  Holy  Father  created  human  nature  in  the  dual  form  of  man 
and  woman.  "Male  and  female  created  He  them." 

The  sex  appetite  for  the  extension  of  the  race,  like  hunger  and 
thirst  given  for  the  sustaining  of  the  body,  is  the  gift  and  crea- 
tion of  God  and  as  such  is  in  itself  good.  "And  God  saw 
everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good." 

All  the  appetites  when  properly  used  are  thus  well  pleasing  to 
God  and  to  His  glory.  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

The  transmission  of  life  is  honourable  among  all  men  and  child 
bearing  is  meritorious. 

Marriage  was  established  in  man's  state  of  innocence,  and  by 
it  God  made  a  revelation  of  His  own  image. 

In  the  man  as  the  beginning  and  source,  and  the  partner  be- 
gotten from  the  man,  and  the  offspring  proceeding  from  the 
twain,  we  have  a  type  of  the  Trinity. 

On  this  marital  union,  as  an  outward  sign  of  Himself,  God  the 
Father  gave  His  blessing.  It  was  a  sacrament  of  nature. 


Jesus  Christ  had  not  to  establish  matrimony  as  He  did  the 
other  sacraments,  because  it  had  already  been  founded. 

He  republished  its  sacramental  character  and  restored  it  in  the 
Christian  system  to  its  original  dignity. 


Christ  not  only  reasserted  its  divine  institution,  but  by  virtue 
of  His  divine  authority,  its  elevation  as  a  divine  mystery  of 
the  gospel. 

By  the  miracle  wrought  at  the  marriage  feast  He  showed  how 
all  former  ordinances,  including  marriage,  were  changed  into 
those  of  a  higher  degree. 

He  begins  His  miracles  at  a  marriage,  to  teach  that  the  Incarna- 
tion was  itself  a  marriage  between  the  human  and  divine 
natures,  and  also  that  He  was  in  the  new  creation  the  bride- 
groom and  the  Church  the  bride. 

In  the  union  of  the  man  and  woman  whom  God  declared  as 
making  one  flesh,  there  is  an  outward  sign  of  the  dual  natures 
in  the  Incarnation  united  in  oneness,  which  Christian  marriage 
in  the  Lord  symbolises. 

In  the  Christian  marriage  there  is  also  set  forth  the  mystery 
of  the  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  on  which  a  bless- 
ing or  grace  is  given.  It  is  thus  both  republished  and  elevated 
by  Christ  into  a  gospel  sacrament. 

For  holy  Thou  indeed  dost  prove 

The  marriage  vow  to  be, 
Proclaiming  it  a  type  of  love 

Between  the  Church  and  Thee. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  HOLY  MATRIMONY 


The  sacramental  character  of  Holy  Matrimony,  as  a  state  signifi- 
cant of  a  mystery  and  coupled  with  a  grace,  is  revealed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

The  mystery  it  signifies  is  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 
Thus  it  is  written,  "the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church." 

"As  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands."     "Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  loved 
As  re-  *ne  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it." 

vealed  by  For  this  cause  shall  they  be  joined  and  "they  two  shall  be  one 
the  Holy  |  flesh."  "This  is  a  great  mystery  (or  sacrament):  but  I  speak 
Ghost.  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church." 

The  elevation  of  matrimony  under  the  gospel  implies,  as  setting 

forth  a  divine  mystery,  a  gift  of  grace. 

Also  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  respective  duties  of  each  partner 
are  given,  and  where  duties  are  assigned  grace  is  vouchsafed 
for  their  performance. 

There  are  thus  the  divine  author,  the  symbolical  state,  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  increase  of  sanctifying  grace 
bestowed  for  its  duties. 


AETICLB  II.     THE  CHARACTER  OF  (  Its  Monogamy. 
HOLT  MATRIMONY.  \  Its  Indissolubility. 


fits 
monog- 
amous 
character. 


THE 

CHARAC- 
TER OF 
HOLT 
MATRI- 
MONT. 


Its  indis- 
Bolubility. 


The  divinely  ordained  monogamous  character  is  set  forth  by  the 
primal  creation  of  but  one  man  and  one  woman  as  its  subjects. 

When  man  was  in  his  fallen  state,  polygamy  was  practised  by 
those  in  recognised  covenant  with  God. 

God  did  not  allow  of  polygamy  as  something  wrong  in  itself, 
which  it  was  not,  but  as  allowable  to  those  who  had  not  the 
Christian  grace  requisite  for  holy  matrimony. 

When  matrimony  was  restored  by  Christ  to  its  original  institu- 
tion, and  grace  was  given,  polygamy  was  no  longer  allowable, 
but  a  sin. 

As  the  Christian  sacrament  was  to  bear  witness  to  Christ  and 
His  Church,  there  could  be  only  one  bridegroom  and  one  bride. 
Second  marriages  were,  however,  conceded  by  the  Church. 


The  bond  of  Christian  marriage  is  indissoluble  save  by  death. 
The  duties  of  parents  to  children  and  of  children  to  parents 
in  old  age  is  a  reason  of  nature  for  this. 

The  welfare  of  the  state,  which  is  based  on  that  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  family,  also  demands  it.  Either  party  may,  how- 
ever, separate  from  the  other  on  the  grounds  of  adultery,  peril 
of  life,  grave  causes  of  a  religious  or  moral  character,  but 
neither  may  remarry. 

For  the  cases  of  the  allowed  remarriage  of  converts  and  mixed 
marriages  (I  Cor.  vii.  12-16)  see  Watkins  on  Matrimony, 
pages  438-590. 

One  religious  reason,  why  the  innocent  party  in  the  case  of  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  other  cannot  marry,  is  that  if  the  bond  is 
broken  for  one  it  is  for  both;  and  also  because  Christian  mar- 
riage is  to  bear  witness  to  the  indissolubility  of  Christ  and  the 
Church. 

Every  Christian  must  bear  witness  to  the  faith  by  his  life.  If 
a  great  calamity  has  befallen  him  he  must  bear  it,  knowing 
God's  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 


HOLY  MATRIMONY 
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ARTICLE  III. 


HOLT  MATRIMONY,  !  Kinds  of  Marriage. 
\  Matter  and  Form. 


Three 
kinds. 

Matter 
and 
form. 

HOLT 
MATRI- 

UONT. 

Its 

bless- 

ings. 

Its 

,  obstacles. 

Marriage  in  Holy  Scripture  is  found  in  the  state  of  man's  inno- 
cence, in  his  unregenerate  condition,  and  in  his  restored  Chris- 
tian state. 

In  Christianity  it  has  somewhat  different  significations  and  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  different  classes  of  persons. 

The  marriage  of  the  baptised  laity  symbolises  the  union  of  Christ 
and  His  Church,  and  is  therefore  indissoluble. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  to  symbolise  the  oneness  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  and  therefore,  if  married,  they  were  to 
be  but  once  married.  See  Liddon's  notes  on  S.  Timothy  iii. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  texts,  "a  bishop,"  "the 
deacons,"  "must  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife." 

For  the  same  rule  is  also  given  for  the  "widows"  who  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  Church's  roll.  She  "must  have  been  the  wife  of 
one  man." 

There  is  also  the  mystical  marriage  of  those  consecrated  as 
religious  to  the  Lord,  by  which  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  eternal 
Bridegroom  and  His  grace  is  declared. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  and  form  there  has  been  much  dispute. 
The  matter  may  be  regarded  as  the  baptised  persons  who  seek 
to  be  united  in  marriage. 

The  form,  the  actual  union  by  mutual  consent,  whereby  their 
wills  or  souls  are  united,  and  the  consummation  by  which  their 
bodies  are  united. 

The  priest's  blessing  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament,  but 
,    conveys  a  grace  for  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Matrimony  is  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  a  sacramental  state. 

It  sanctifies  the  sources  of  natural  life.  It  is  the  consecration  of 
natural  paternity.  It  purifies  the  affections  of  the  family.  It 
gives  to  the  married  an  increase  of  sanctifying  grace. 

It  imposes  the  duties  of  mutual  love  and  conjugal  fidelity,  of 
mutual  support  and  modesty,  of  the  Christian  education  of  their 
children. 

The  obstacles,  "diriment,"  i.e.,  annulative  or  prohibitive,  are: 

Those  which  make  the  supposed  marriage  null  and  void,  from 
relationship  forbidden  by  God, 

Where  there  was  an  essential  error  of  the  person  by  fraud  or 
otherwise,  but  not  of  the  condition,  wealth,  or  social  position 
of  the  party, 

Where  there  was  a  lack  of  free  consent,  which  might  be  even  if 
the  words  of  the  marriage  service  were  uttered, 

Where  violence  was  resorted  to,  or  the  person  in  grave  fear, 
Where  there  was  a  defect  of  legal  or  canonical  age, 
Where  one  party  was  insane  or  physically  incompetent. 

In  order  that  the  marriage  be  the  sacrament  of  Christian  matri- 
mony both  parties  must  be  baptised,  otherwise  the  union  is  not 
.    "in  the  Lord." 
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HOLY  UNCTION 


( Its  Origin. 

CHAPTER  IX.     HOLT  UNCTION.  \  Its  Nature. 

( Its  Effects. 
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Christ,  who  redeemed  both  body  and  soul,  provided  salutary 
remedies  for  each  against  their  enemies. 

He  gave  power  to  His  Apostles  to  cast  out  devils,  to  heal  the 
sick,  to  make  men's  bodies  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so 
to  unite  them  to  Himself  that  death  would  have  no  permanent 
dominion  over  them. 

The  Church's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sick  was  formally  pro- 
mulgated by  S.  James,  the  presiding  Apostle  at  the  Mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Apostolic  action  was  probably  forwarded  in  this,  as  in  the 
case  of  holy  orders,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  endowed  it  with  supernatural  gifts  and 
among  them  were  those  of  healing.  In  the  exercise  of  this  gift 
it  was  but  natural  some  disorders  and  dangers  should  arise. 

For  the  good  order  of  the  Church,  the  Apostle  ruled  that  the 
sick  were  not  to  send  to  the  persons  specially  endowed  with 
healing  gifts,  but  to  the  regularly  ordained  clergy. 

Their  ministrations  were  quite  sufficient,  through  their  faith,  as 
were  those  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 

As  the  well  being  of  the  body  is  subservient  to  that  of  the  soul, 
the  first  step  to  restoration  is  its  healing.  This  the  lay,  faith 
or  miracle  healer,  could  not  do  as  the  priest  could. 

The  sick  was  therefore  to  make  first,  confession,  and  become 
reconciled  and  at  peace  with  God.  Then  prayer  and  anointing 
with  oil  were  to  follow;  and,  if  God  so  willed,  the  sick  would 
recover;  if  not,  receiving  spiritual  benefit,  he  would  depart  in 
peace. 

Regarded  as  a  sacrament,  its  suggestion  is  found  in  the  action  of 
Christ  in  sending  out  the  Apostles  with  power  against  man's 
enemies. 

"And  they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick  and  healed  them."  S.  Mark  vi.  13. 

The  sacrament  has  been  known  by  many  names,  viz.:  the  "Oil 
of  Blessing,"  the  "Oil  of  Prayer,"  "The  Holy  Oil,"  "The 
Extreme,  or  Last  Unction." 

It  not  being  in  the  nature  of  a  public  office,  nor  necessary  for 
salvation,  it  does  not  find  place  in  early  apologies,  etc.,  but  is 
witnessed  to  incidentally  by  some  of  the  fathers,  and  by  the 
concurrent  custom  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom. 

The  oil  is  blest  by  a  bishop  in  the  West ;  by  several  priests,  or,  if 
necessary,  by  one,  in  the  Eastern  church. 

The  effects  are  forgiveness,  if  aught  remains  unforgiven;  the 
restoration  to  health,  if  it  is  for  the  soul's  good  or  the  benefit  of 
Holy  Church;  the  support  of  the  soul  in  its  passing;  the  estab- 
lishing it  in  its  hold  on  Christ;  the  giving  it  a  victory  over  its 
last  temptations;  the  casting  out  all  fear  by  love;  and  bestow- 
ing a  final  adornment  for  presentation  at  the  Court  of  the 
Great  King. 

It  is  a  sacrament  that  is  to  be  administered  when  the  illness  is  of 
a  serious,  or  likely  to  be  permanent  character,  and  may  be 
repeated. 
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CHAPTEB  X.    THE  HOLY  EUCHABIST:    A  SACRIFICE,  AND  SACRAMENT 

ARTICLE  I.     THE  EUCHARIST  IN  ITSELF.  (  #*  Pre-eminence. 

\  The  Digmty  of  the  Sacrament. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  most  august  and  sublime  of  all 
the  sacraments. 

It  is  the  greatest  and  most  venerated  in  that  it  contains  not 
only  grace,  but  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  Author  and 
Source  of  all  grace. 

In  the  other  sacraments  grace  is  bestowed  in  the  act  by  which 
it  is  communicated  to  the  receiver,  but  the  Holy  Eucharist 
requires,  by  the  previous  consecration  of  the  elements,  the 
presence  of  Christ  before  the  communion. 

Article  XXVIII,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  declares  that  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  "given"  and  "taken"  in  the  sacrament, 
and  in  order  to  be  "given  and  taken"  it  must  be  there 
before  it  is  received. 

The  sacrament  is  thus  most  eminent,  because  it  contains 
Christ  in  a  way  that  the  other  sacraments  do  not. 

By  the  act  of  baptism  the  child  receives  Christ's  nature,  and 
is  born  anew.    By  the  consecration  of  the  elements  Christ  is 
,    made  present  objectively  to  all,  whether  they  receive  or  not. 

It  is  of  the  highest  dignity,  because  it  is  the  end  of  all  the 
others  which  are  related  to  it,  either  by  way  of  preparation 
or  preservation  of  its  fruits. 

It  is  the  most  extensive  and  noble  of  sacraments,  as  the  one 
in  which  the  whole  church  unites  in  making  it  the  chief  act 
of  worship. 

It  is  the  sacrament  by  which  Christ  reveals  the  institutional 
and  churchly  character  of  His  Religion,  for  the  meal  in 
common  denotes  a  Christian  family. 

It  is  the  sacrament  most  blessed,  as  securing  to  the  Church 
Militant  the  veiled  but  real  presence  of  Christ  as  her  head. 

It  is  the  sacrament  of  prodigies,  whereby  the  supernatural 
power  of  Christ  over  nature,  in  making  the  elements 
subordinate  to  His  word,  is  seen  abiding  in  the  Church. 

It  is  the  sacrament  which  testifies  to  the  emancipation  of 
Christ's  risen  and  ascended  Body  from  the  control  of  earthly 
conditions,  and  gives  to  the  faithful  a  test  of  faith. 

It  is  a  sacrament  which  marks  God's  progressive  action  over 
creation,  in  creation,  and  by  creation.  He  spoke  and  the 
world  was.  He  entered  it,  and  the  "Word  was  made 
flesh."  He  completed  it,  saying,  "This  is  My  Body." 

Christ  thus  provided  the  means  by  which  man  could  be 
elevated  by  a  new  union  with  Himself,  and  so  creation 
became  complete. 

It  is  the  sacrament  par  excellence,  of  the  Love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  is  a  sacrament  so  marked  by  the  love,  good- 
ness, compassion,  hiddenness,  and  beauty  of  God,  that 
God  only  could  have  invented  it. 

It  is  the  sacrament  of  mysterious  depths,  baffling  to  human 
reason,  yet  ever  unfolding  its  meaning  and  powers  to 
devotion  and  faith. 
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Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  author  and  promulgator  of  this 
Holy  Sacrament. 

Every  circumstance  connected  with  it,  declares  its  solemn  and 
mysterious  character. 

The  selection  of  the  large,  furnished,  upper  room  is  not  without 
significance.  Christ  may  be  born  in  a  cave,  but  nothing  less 
than  the  best  in  Jerusalem  will  do  for  this  solemn  service  and 
worship  of  God. 

The  miraculous  means  by  which  it  was  taken,  building  it  by  no 
earthly  means  or  sound  of  axe  or  hammer,  was  fitting  to  the 
first  Christian  temple.  S.  Luke  xxii.  10,  11,  12. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  was  a  fitting  liturgical 
prelude  to  a  partaking  of  ' '  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world." 

The  symbolical  action  of  our  Lord  laying  aside  His  upper  gar- 
ment, typical  of  His  laying  aside  His  glory,  and  His  girding 
Himself  with  the  towel,  significant  of  our  humanity,  betokened 
His  priestly  vesting. 

He  washed  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  signifying  their  association 
with  His  priesthood,  and  wiped  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
He  was  girded. 

He  then  fulfils  the  type  of  the  Melchisedecian  priesthood,  and 
takes  the  bread  and  wine,  and  voluntarily  offers  Himself  up  to 
God  for  man's  redemption. 

He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it  saying,  "This  is 
my  Body  which  is  being  given  for  you.  This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  Blood." 

It  was  something  the  Church  was  to  continue,  offering  it  as  a 
memorial  sacrifice,  and  identifying  herself  with  it,  by  feeding 
upon  it. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  witness,  a  sacrifice,  and  sacrament. 

In  addition  to  the  written  and  preached  word,  Christ  made  the 
sacraments  living  witnesses  of  Himself. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  a  witness  to  the  Incarnation,  Atonement, 
Resurrection.  It  bears  witness  to  the  Incarnation  by  the 
words,  "This  is  My  Body,"  which  declare  that  God  took  our 
nature  upon  Him,  and  wears  it  now. 

It  witnesses  to  the  death  of  Christ,  by  the  breaking  of  the  Bread, 
and  separate  consecration  of  the  cup,  setting  forth  the  out- 
poured Blood. 

It  declares  His  Resurrection  as  it  extends  and  applies  Christ's 
life  to  men,  and  transforms  them  by  it.  It  is  a  living  witness 
of  His  resurrection. 

It  is  the  sacrificial  action  by  which  the  Church  pleads  the  death 

of  Christ,  and  in  union  with  which  the  Church  offers  up  herself 

to  God. 
The  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  which  brings  to  us  the  Body 

and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  "spirit  and  are  life,"  and  so 

have  a  quickening  power. 

It  is  the  Tree  of  Life  planted  in  the  paradise  of  the  Church,  con- 
cerning which  the  forbidding  command,  "not  to  eat,"  is  now 
reversed,  and  we  are  bidden  "to  eat  and  live." 
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It  is  the  gift  of  Christ  to  His  Church  to  be  a  Witness,  Sacrifice,  and 
Sacrament. 

It  is  the  re-presentation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  that  He  volun- 
tarily and  formally  made  in  the  upper  chamber;  of  the  one, 
offered  with  blood  shedding,  on  the  Cross;  and  identical  with 
the  presentation  of  Himself  in  heaven,  as  the  Lamb  slain  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  sacrament  of  the  living  Bread.  Earthly  bread  we  incor- 
porate into  our  bodies,  the  heavenly  Bread  incorporates  us  into 
Himself. 

In  baptism  we  are  forgiven,  receive  a  seminal  principle  of  the 
Incarnate  nature,  are  born  into  the  Kingdom  of  Light.  In  the 
Eucharist,  Christ  gathers  us  up  into  union  with  His  glorified  Body, 
and  prepares  us  for  the  beatific  vision. 

In  the  Eucharist,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  given  us  under 
the  outward  form  of  bread  and  wine. 

The  Body  and  Blood  are  inclusive  of  Christ's  whole  humanity,  and 
the  divine  nature  united  to  it. 

It  is  the  whole  Christ  that  is  present,  and  is  given  under  each  kind. 
"He  that  eateth  Me,  shall  live  by  Me."  "Whosoever  shall  eat 
the  bread  or  drink  the  cup  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord."  R.  V.  I  Cor.  xi.  27. 


The  matter  is  wheaten  bread,  and  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  bread  may  be  leavened  or  unleavened.  It  is  of  custom  to 
mingle  a  little  water  with  the  wine,  in  memory  of  the  blood  and 
water  from  Christ's  side,  and  symbolical  of  the  union  of  Christ 
and  His  Church. 

The  form,  is  the  words  by  which  the  consecration  is  effected, 
and  are  those  of  the  Lord,  "This  is  My  Body,"  "This  is  My 
Blood." 

The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  the  consecration  as  in  the 
Eastern  and  American  liturgies,  testifies,  as  in  the  latter  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "gifts"  in  addition  to  that  of  "creatures,"  that 
a  change  has  taken  place,  and  prays  that  receiving  them  accord- 
ing to  "Christ's  holy  institution,  we  may  be  partakers  of  Hia 
most  Blessed  Body  and  Blood." 


It  is  objected  that  Christ  is  at  "God's  Right  Hand."  It  is  by 
reason  of  this  that  His  Body  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  locality. 

It  is  objected  that  Christ  has  a  body,  and  so  cannot  be  in  two  or 
more  places  at  the  same  time. 

Sacramental  presence,  however,  takes  place  in  the  sphere  of  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ,  and  material  laws  do  not  apply  to  it. 

Christ's  spiritual  body  is  not  ubiquitous,  but  by  reason  of  its  union 
with  the  divine  nature  it  can  appear  in  the  sphere  of  the  new 
creation  when  and  where  He  wills. 

Thus  S.  Stephen  saw  in  vision  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
but,  without  a  local  movement,  He  could  appear  to  S.  Paul  in  the 
roadway. 

Another  objection  is  to  the  change  effected,  by  which  what  were 
bread  and  wine  only,  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

But  modern  science,  having  done  away  with  what  were  formerly 
called  "primary  elements"  and  resolved  all  matter  into  a  mani- 
festation of  electric  force,  recognises  the  change  of  one  element 
into  another,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  natural  law. 
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(  The  Different  Doctrines. 

THE  HOLT  EUCHARIST.  <  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
( Zwingli  and  Calvin. 

The  loss  of  the  episcopate  and  priesthood  by  sectarians 
brought  necessarily  with  it  the  loss  of  a  valid  sacrament, 
and  so  of  the  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the 
sacrament. 

We  find  this  testified  to  by  their  devotional  literature,  and 
their  formularies  and  practice. 

They  naturally  repudiate  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the 
objective  Presence,  to  which  their  own  Christian  con- 
sciousness does  not  bear  witness,  and  receive  in  their 
pews  or  sitting  about  a  table. 

The  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  which  is  now  that  of  most  sec- 
tarians, regards  the  elements  as  mere  symbols  of  a  Thing 
absent. 

This  theory  contradicts  Christ's  words,  making  Him  say 
"This  Bread  is  a  symbol  of  My  Body,"  not  "This," 
which  He  held  in  His  Hand,  "is  My  Body." 

It  makes  the  sacrament  not  an  "effectual"  sign  of  grace, 
as  the  Articles  affirm,  but  only  a  badge  or  token  or  empty 
sign,  which  the  Anglican  Articles  say  it  is  not. 

The  doctrine  of  Calvin  regards  the  elements  as  empty  but 
holy  signs,  on  receiving  which  the  heart  of  the  elect 
believer,  being  lifted  up  by  faith  to  Christ  in  heaven, 
communicates  with  Him. 

This  theory  involves  a  dual  action,  one  on  earth  and  one 
in  heaven.  The  believing  soul,  as  if  transported  into 
heaven  in  a  supernatural  manner,  is  made  partaker  of 
Christ. 

So  it  would  follow,  if  there  were  no  true  believers  present, 
there  would  be  no  sacrament. 

It  is  thus  only  a  spiritual  presence  in  the  heart  of  the 
receiver.  This  presence  is  called,  theologically,  a  virtual 
presence. 


A  somewhat  similar  doctrine  misinterprets  our  Lord's 
words  of  institution.  It  makes  them  read,  "This  Bread 
eaten  with  faith,  will  be  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  My 
Body." 

It  has  the  advantage,  from  a  protestant  view-point,  of  doing 
away  with  the  need  of  a  ministry,  and,  save  for  good 
order,  a  layman  might  make  a  communion  by  himself 
out  of  common  bread. 

It  is  open  to  philosophical  objections  more  difficult  of 
explanation  than  those  which  identify  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  with  the  consecrated  elements.  It  does  not  satisfy 
a  scholarly  interpretation  of  Christ's  words. 

Neither  of  these  forms  of  Protestantism  produces  the  same 
high  type  of  sacrifice  or  saintliness  of  character  seen  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 
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The  Lutheran  doctrine  repudiates  the  empty  symbolism  of 
Zwingli,  and  avoids  the  dualism  of  Calvinism.  It  asserts  the 
Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

It  does  this,  by  holding  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  united  to  the  elements,  "by  a  marriage  of  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  substances." 

But  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  immemorial  and  universal 
tradition  and  consciousness  of  Catholic  Christendom,  which 
has  ever  regarded  the  act  of  consecration  as  determining  the 
bread  and  wine  to  be  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

For  Lutheranism  holds  that  Christ  is  not  present  apart  from 
the  act  of  reception. 

It  declares  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  but 
explains  it,  theologically,  away.  It  argues,  that  as  a  principle 
of  God's  life  is  behind  our  natural  food,  so  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  Christ  as  the  principle  of  our  new  creation. 

The  presence  is  only  a  principle  of  Christ's  nature  that  we 
receive.  "It  is  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  that  is  in 
the  bread  we  eat." 

It  substitutes  for  Christ's  words,  "This  is  My  Body,"  the 
words,  "This  is  Bread,  and  Christ's  Body." 


The  Catholic  doctrine  takes  our  Lord's  words  literally  and 
without  change  or  alteration. 

Our  Lord  did  not  say  "This  Bread  is  My  Body."  If  He  had 
named  two  things,  one  might  have  been  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  other. 

Of  that  He  held  in  His  Hand,  He  said,  "This  is  My  Body." 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  man's  naming  a  thing,  and 
God's  naming  it.  Man  by  naming  anything  puts  it  in  a 
class  of  things.  When  God  names  anything  it  becomes  what 
He  names  it. 

Bread  and  Wine  therefore  become  His  Body  and  Blood.  And 
since  Christ  Himself  is  present,  His  act  of  condescension  calls 
for  an  act  of  worshipful  and  adoring  recognition  on  our  part. 

The  objective  reality  of  the  sensible  species,  which  popular 
error  has  tended  to  deny,  and  which  formed  a  difficulty  for 
Catholic  theologians  in  the  later  middle  ages  who  were 
under  the  influence  of  nominalism,  is  now  admitted. 

In  the  Latin  Communion  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  con- 
version is  designated  by  the  term  transubstantiation. 

In  popular  apprehension  this  is  conceived  of  as  transacciden- 
tation.  The  consecrated  elements  being  regarded  as  acci- 
dents of  our  Lord. 

It  is  this  conception  that  overthrows  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  is  condemned  by  our  Articles. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  metabola  or  change  is  called  from 
esse,  transessentialation. 

In  the  Anglican  communion,  the  reality  of  the  change  is 
regarded  as  it  is  throughout  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  America  in  1837  Dr.  S.  F.  Jarvis,  Oriental  professor,  wrote: 
It  was  allowable  to  hold  "the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament,  rising  to  a  mysterious  change,  by  which  the 
very  elements  themselves,  though  they  retain  their  original 
properties,  are  corporally  united  with  or  transformed  into 
Christ." 
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The  Holy  Eucharist  is  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation. 

It  would  be  strange  if  so  wonderful  a  gospel  gift  should  not  be 
anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament  by  type  and  figure. 

So  we  find  it  there  in  the  Bible,  which  is  the  dear  word  of 'God, 
under  many  forms. 

The  Tree  of  Life  in  Eden  tells  of  it,  as  the  Tree  of  Life;  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

The  manna  by  which  the  Israelites  were  fed,  is  accepted  as  a 
type  of  the  Eucharist,  as  our  supernatural  and  supersubstan- 
tial  food  from  heaven. 

The  food  that  God  supplied  Elijah,  foretold  the  supernatural 
provision  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  God's  wonderful  gift. 

The  unwasteable  measure  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  declared  the 
Gospel's  inexhaustible  sacramental  supply  so  long  as  the 
Church  shall  last. 

The  food,  in  the  strength  of  which  the  prophet  went  forty  days, 
witnessed  to  the  sacrament's  sustaining  power,  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  twelve  loaves  on  the  holy  table,  made  known  the  mystery 
of  the  Church's  oneness  as  one  bread. 

That  the  Eucharist  was  instituted  by  Christ  to  be  continued, 
and  to  be  the  chief  act  of  Christian  worship  is  seen  by  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles.  They  continued  the  breaking  of 
the  bread,  in  the  house  or  upper  chamber,  daily  at  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  regular  Lord's  day  service.  Acts  xx.  7. 

In  the  Epistles,  its  sacrificial  character  penetrates  the  whole 
idea  of  practical  Christianity.  S.  Paul  represents  himself  as 
the  hierophant  (\tirovpy6s~)  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  offering  up 
(irpoff<f>opd)  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being  sancti- 
fied by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

He  desires  Christians,  in  words  intimately  identified  with  the 
liturgy,  to  present  themselves  "a  Living  sacrifice  to  God," 
and  reminds  them  that  they  have  an  "altar." 

He  refers  to  the  Eucharist,  when  opposing  the  use  of  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  asks,  "how  shall  the  unlearned  say 
Amen,"  at  the  special  giving  of  thanks. 

He  offers  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  Troas,  and  raises  Eutychus  from 
seeming  death,  a  symbol  of  the  Eucharist's  Life-giving  power 
to  body  as  well  as  soul. 

He  rebukes  the  Corinthians  for  not  discerning  the  Lord's  Body, 
and  says  such  are  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord. 

He  bids  them  know  that  the  punishment  of  sickness  and  death, 
which  has  befallen  some  of  them,  was  a  consequence  of  their 
unworthy  reception. 

He  withholds  further  action  until,  with  probable  conference 
with  the  other  Apostles,  he  will  take  "order"  for  such  a 
reverent  celebration  as  will  protect  it  from  future  profanation. 

After  this  we  find  celebrations  taking  place  after  the  Agape, 
or  any  meal,  practically  ceasing. 
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The  synoptic  gospels  contain  the  account  of  the  Institution  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  Fourth  Gospel  supplements  this  by  giving  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  concerning  it. 

His  discourse,  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  8.  John,  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  ending  probably  with  an  appropriate  peroration 
at  verse  47. 

In  the  first  part  God  the  Father  is  the  donor,  "  My  Father  gjveth  you," 
etc.  The  gift  is  Christ,  "who  cometh  down  from  heaven."  The  duty 
inculcated  is  "faith."  "He  that  believeth  in  Me  hath  everlasting  life." 

In  the  second  part  Christ  is  the  donor,  "The  Bread  that  I  will  give,"  etc. 
The  gift  is  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood.  "The  Bread  that  I  will  give  is 
My  Flesh."  The  duty  is  not  faith,  but  reception.  "Except  ye  eat  the 
Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  Blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

One  logical  error,  of  those  who  deny  the  Real  Presence,  lies  in  not  discern- 
ing the  two  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  confusing  the  duty  of  believing  in 
Christ,  with  that  of  receiving  Him  in  the  sacrament. 

Another  arises  from  not  noticing  the  difference  between  two  figures  of 
speech  used  by  Christ  in  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse. 

In  the  first  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  says,  "He  that 
cometh  to  Me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Me  shall 
never  thirst."  He  here  uses  a  familiar  metaphor  of  wisdom  under  the 
form  of  food. 

In  the  second  part,  He  does  not  use  this  metaphor,  but  says,  he  "that 
eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood."  The  idea  is  an  entirely 
different  one.  To  eat  the  flesh  of  a  person  signified,  metaphorically,  to 
do  him  an  injury,  and  as  the  phrase  could  not  have  this  meaning  it  must 
have  the  literal  one. 

The  test  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  must  be,  how  He  allowed 
them  to  be  understood  by  His  hearers. 

They  understood  Him  literally,  and  said  "how  can  this  man  give  us  His 
flesh  to  eat?  " 

Our  Lord's  method  in  meeting  like  objections,  when  He  had  been  misunder- 
stood, was  to  explain  His  meaning.  Thus,  when  He  said,  "Our  friend 
Lazarus  sleepeth,"  and  they  said,  "if  he  sleeps  he  shall  do  well,"  our 
Lord  corrected  them  and  said  "Lazarus  is  dead." 

But  when  our  Lord's  hearers  took  His  words  literally,  and  He  meant  to  be 
so  taken,  His  custom  was  to  meet  their  objections  by  a  repetition  of  His 
statement.  When  the  Jews  objected  to  the  saying,  "Your  father  Abra- 
ham rejoiced  to  see  my  day,"  He  repeated  it,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 

So  when  they  objected  to  His  giving  them  His  flesh  to  eat,  He  did  not 
explain  away  His  words,  but  said,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you." 

He  appealed  to  the  coming  fact  of  His  ascension,  in  proof  that  He  was  not 
a  common  man,  and  said,  "flesh,"  i.e.,  common  flesh  like  yours,  would 
profit  nothing,  but  the  things,  rd.  /tyjuaTo,  I  have  been  speaking  to  you 
about,  viz.,  "My  Body  and  My  Blood,  they  are  life  giving,"  "for  they 
are  spirit  and  life." 
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The  words  of  the  Institution  are  recorded  in  S.  Matthew,  8.  Mark,  S. 
Luke,  and  were  specially  revealed  to  S.  Paul.  I  Cor.  xi.  23-25. 

Our  Lord  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  broke  it,  and  said,  "This  is  My 
Body,"  and  in  like  manner  the  chalice,  saying,  "This  is  My  Blood  of 
the  new  Covenant." 

The  Catholic  Church,  believing  in  the  omnipotence  of  Christ,  has  ever 
taken  these  words  in  their  plain  literal  sense,  and  her  spiritual  con- 
sciousness declares  them  to  be  true. 

The  sectarians,  whose  consciousness  declares  they  have  only  symbols, 
which  is  all  they  do  have,  explain  the  words  of  Christ  as  meaning,  this 
bread  represents  My  Body. 

They  cite  two  classes  of  texts  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  neither  of 
which  are  parallel,  and  so  do  not  apply. 

The  texts  are  such  as  these:  "The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years," 
Gen.  xli.  26;  "The  ten  horns  are  ten  kingdoms,"  Dan.  vii.  24;  "The 
field  is  the  world,"  "The  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom," 
S.  Matt.  xiii.  38;  "The  rock  was  Christ,"  I  Cor.  x.  4;  "These  are  the 
two  covenants,"  Gal.  iv.  24. 

In  these  cases  the  word  "is,"  means  represent.  But  none  of  these  instances 
are  similar  to  the  words  of  Institution.  They  are  all  explanations  of 
visions,  or  parables,  or  an  allegory. 

In  Genesis,  Joseph  interprets  the  King's  vision.  The  explanation  by 
Daniel,  is  that  the  ten  horns  signify  ten  kingdoms.  Our  Lord  speaks  in 
parables  and  then  points  out  their  meaning.  The  field  is  the  world.  S. 
Paul  declares  he  is  relating  an  allegory,  when  he  says  the  Rock  was  Christ. 
So  none  of  these  examples  apply. 

In  another  class  of  cases:  "I  am  the  Door,"  "I  am  the  Vine,"  Christ  is 
not  saying  that  He  represents  the  Door  or  Vine,  or  that  any  particular 
door  represents  Him.  But  is  saying  that  He  is  the  living  way,  and  that 
His  Humanity  is  the  stock  with  which  we  must  be  united.  The  Protes- 
tant exegesis  thus  fails. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condemnation  by  S.  Paul  of  the  unworthy  receivers, 
determines,  beyond  reasonable  question,  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood. 

For  He  declares  that  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  Body.  If  the  Lord's  Body 
was  not  there,  he  would  not,  by  not  discerning,  sin  against  it. 

The  whole  transaction  of  consecration  and  communion  takes  place,  not  in 
the  natural  world,  but  in  the  supernatural  spiritual  organism,  of  which 
Christ  and  the  faithful  are  members. 

Christ  ever  stands  in  the  midst  of  His  Body,  the  Church.  He  does  not 
have  to  move  to  be  present.  In  the  Eucharist,  He  does,  by  His  priests, 
what  He  did  when,  being  visible,  He  took  the  elements,  and  by  His 
word,  incorporated  them  into  His  own  person,  and  made  them  His  Body 
and  Blood. 

And  on  Him,  thus  veiled,  we  feed,  and  to  Him  give  the  outward  expression 
of  our  devotion  and  love. 
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Along  with  differences  of  expression,  and  some  variations  on  points  of 
undefined  doctrine,  there  is  an  agreement  by  the  fathers  on  the  fact  of 
the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament. 

The  presence  is  so  supernatural,  and  may  be  used  in  so  many  ways  in 
illustration  or  defense  of  other  truths,  that  "expressions  may  be  found 
concerning  it  quite  orthodox  in  one  sense  and  false  in  another."  Wil- 
helm  and  Scannel,  Vol.  II.  4,  4. 

There  is,  for  instance,  no  change  wrought  apparent  to  the  senses.  Hence, 
in  reference  to  this,  it  might  be  said  that  no  change  takes  place. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  however,  says,  "The  bread,  sanctified  by  the  word 
of  God,  is  transmade  (or  changed)  into  the  Body  of  God." 

After  the  consecration  the  outward  sign  of  bread  remains,  and  so  the 
sacrament  may  still  be,  as  in  the  Roman  liturgy,  called  "bread,"  just 
as  the  blind  man  whose  eyes  were  opened  was  still  called  blind. 

As  our  Lord's  Body  is  present  under  the  species,  the  species  are  properly 
called  the  sign  or  symbol  of  His  Body.  Thus  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
calls  the  wine  "the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Holy  Blood."  The  word  sym- 
bol then  meaning  "that  which  is,"  as  well  as  "represents." 

Our  Lord's  body  was  visible  during  His  ministry.  In  the  sacrament  it 
is  not  discernible  by  the  senses,  and  His  Body  is  now  in  a  glorified  and 
spiritual  condition,  so  He  is  said  to  be  spiritually  present,  because  spirit- 
ually discerned. 

Throughout  the  Fathers  there  is  a  concurrent  agreement  on  certain  points. 
The  sacrament  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  Christ's  absent  body. 

Christ  did  not  say  "this  is  a  figure,"  but  "  this  is  My  Body,"  Theophylact, 
S.  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  S.  Cyril  uses  the  word  figure  but  says,  "In  the  figure  of 
bread  is  given  thee  His  Body,  and  in  the  figure  of  wine  His  Blood." 
Magnes,  Bishop,  4th  Century,  "For  it  is  not  a  type  of  the  Body,  nor 
a  type  of  the  Blood,  as  some  have  blindly  and  idly  said,  but  is  in  truth 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

The  Body  and  Blood  is  verily  and  indeed  present  as  the  "Res  sacramenti," 
or  Thing  that  the  sign  signifies. 

Implying  this  as  the  common  belief,  S.  Ignatius  (ad  Sym.)  rebukes  the 
Docetic  heretics  for  not  believing,  "that  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

"We  have  been  taught,"  wrote  S.  Justin  Martyr,  "that  the  food"  of  the 
Eucharist  "is  both  the  flesh  and  blood"  of  Jesus. 

The  Fathers  held  that  Christ's  Body  was  present  by  the  act  of  consecra- 
tion, and  "The  Bread  is  changed  by  a  wonderful  operation."  Theophy- 
lact. "Before  the  consecration  it  is  called  another  Thing;  after  conse- 
cration it  is  called  Blood."  S.  Ambrose. 

A  full  catena  of  authority  may  be  found  in  Pusey  on  the  Real  Presence, 
D.  Stone  on  "The  Holy  Communion,"  Wilhelm  and  Scannel's  Catholic 
Theology,  Franzelin,  etc. 
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We  condense  the  following  from  Dr.  Pusey,  England's  great  theologian  and 
saint: 


"The  Apostles  received  of  the  Lord  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not  the  Communion  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ?  The  Bread  which  we  break  is  it  not  the  Communion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ?  He  does  not  say,  'a  communion,'  or  'communication,' 
or  what  men  will  of  a  'grace,'  or  a  'virtue,'  or  a  'power,'  or  an  'efficacy,' 
or  an  'influence'  from  Christ's  absent  Body  in  heaven."  Nor  is  the  fact 
of  such  influence  from  our  Lord's  All-Holy  Body  in  heaven  ever  in  the 
remotest  degree  hinted  at.  "To  us  He  hath  given  the  communion  of 
His  Body,  not  in  heaven  as  yet,  but  here  on  earth.  The  Bread  which 
we  break  is  it  not  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ?" 

"This  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  all,  who  know  ever  so  little  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  and  Councils,  know  to  have  been  taught  from  the  first." 

"Minds,  the  most  simple  or  the  most  philosophical;  the  female  Martyrs 
of  Persia,  or  what  are  known  as  the  philosophic  Fathers;  minds  wholly 
practical,  as  Tertullian  or  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Firmilian,  S.  Pacian  or  S.  Julius, 
or  those  boldly  imaginative,  as  Origen;  or  poetic  minds,  as  S.  Ephrem  or 
S.  Isaac  or  S.  Paulinus;  fathers  who  most  use  a  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  S.  Ambrose,  or  such  as,  like  S.  Chrysostom, 
from  their  practical  character  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Churches  in  which 
they  preached,  confined  themselves  most  scrupulously  to  the  letter;  mys- 
tical writers,  as  S.  Macarius;  ascetics,  as  Mark  the  hermit,  Apollo  or 
the  Abbot  Esaias;  writers  in  other  respects  opposed  to  each  other;  the 
friends  of  Origen,  as  S.  Didymus,  or  his  opponents,  as  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  and  S.  Epiphanius;  or  again,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Theodpret;  heretics,  even  when  the  truth  condemned  their  heresy,  as 
the  Arian  Eusebius  and  Theodorus  Heracleotes,  or  defenders  of  the  faith, 
as  S.  Athanasius;  Apollinarius,  or  S.  Chrysostpm  who  wrote  against  him; 
Nestorius  or  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  all  agree  in  one  consentient  explana- 
tion of  our  Lord's  words, '  This  is  My  Body,' '  This  is  My  Blood.'  Whence 
this  harmony,  but  that  One  Spirit  attuned  all  the  various  minds  in  the 
one  body  into  one,  so  that  even  the  heretics  were  slow  herein  to  depart 
from  it?" 

"However  different  the  occasions  may  be,  upon  which  the  truth  is  spoken 
of,  in  whatever  variety  of  ways  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  truth  itself  is 
one  and  the  same,  one  uniform,  simple  consentient  truth;  that  what  is 
consecrated  upon  the  altars  for  us  to  receive,  what,  under  the  outward 
elements,  is  there  present  for  us  to  receive,  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ; 
by  receiving  which,  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  do  verily  and  indeed 
take  and  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  by  presuming  to  approach 
which,  the  wicked  become  '  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord ' ; 
i.e.,  become  guilty  of  a  guilt  like  theirs  who  laid  hands  on  His  Divine 
Person,  while  yet  in  the  Flesh  among  us,  or  who  shed  His  All-Holy  Blood." 
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The  offering  of  sacrifices,  either  because  man  feared,  or 
desired  to  hold  communion  with,  God,  is  a  natural  instinct. 

It  has  been  the  ordained  means  by  which  man  in  all  stages 
of  his  spiritual  progress  worshipped  God. 

In  its  revealed  forms  it  has  been  expressive  of  the  offerer's 
spiritual  condition  and  attitude  towards  God,  and  of  God's 
attitude  to  him. 

It  has  always  involved,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  most 
theologians,  a  reciprocal  action  —  man's  gift  to  God  and 
God's  returning  gift  to  man. 

In  its  essence  sacrifice  is  thus  the  means  of  a  real  communion 
of  man  with  his  Maker. 

It  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  all  dispensations:  —  in  Para- 
dise, under  the  law,  and  in  the  gospel. 

In  a  state  of  innocence  man  offers,  by  abstaining  from  its 
fruit,  the  tree  which  symbolises  his  pure  and  innocent  con- 
dition, and  God  in  return  gives  to  him  the  tree  of  life. 

When  sin  has  brought  him  under  the  dominion  of  death, 
then,  as  acknowledging  his  guilty  condition,  the  life  of  the 
animal  is  taken,  God  giving  back,  by  His  acceptance  of 
the  sacrifice  and  man's  partaking,  an  assurance  of  his 
covenanted  blessing. 

When  man  has  become  restored  in  Christ,  he  presents  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  pleads  His  death,  and  God  gives 
back  Christ  to  the  offerer  and  he  feeds  on  His  Body  and 
Blood. 

There  is  thus  no  complete  religion  without  worship  by  way 
of  sacrifice. 

Just  as  it  was  prophesied  there  should  be  "priests"  in  the 
gospel  dispensation  (Is.  Ixvi.  21),  so  it  was  foretold  there 
should  be  "sacrifice,"  Mai.  i.  10, 11,  in  its  external  worship. 

The  prophet  Malachi  having  declared  the  future  abolition 
of  the  old  order  ("neither  will  I  accept  an  offering  at  your 
hand"),  declares  that,  "  in  every  place  among  the  Gentiles, 
incense  and  a  pure  oblation  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name." 

In  the  lately  discovered  book  of  sub- Apostolic  times,  "The 
teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  the  Eucharist  is  referred 
to  as  a  sacrifice,  and  this  prophecy  of  Malachi  applied  to  it. 

If  sacrifice  demands  an  altar,  and  an  altar  implies  sacrifice, 
Christians  have  a  sacrifice,  for  they  are  told  they  "have 
an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve 
the  tabernacle." 

This  could  not  mean  the  cross,  which  was  something  past, 
for  it  refers  to  a  present  possession.  Moreover,  of  the 
cross  one  cannot  "eat,"  but  of  an  altar  one  can. 

Again,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  meats  offered  in 
sacrifice  on  heathen  altars,  because  they  had  altars  of 
their  own. 

As  the  Jewish  people,  rejecting  the  Messiah,  lost  their  temple 
worship,  priesthood,  and  sacrifice,  so  the  sectarians,  reject- 
ing the  church,  have  lost  the  same  and  retained  only  a 
synagogue  worship. 
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THE  EUCHARIST  AS  A  SACRIFICE.  /  &****&&  ^  ChrisL 

\  When  and  How. 

Sacrifice  is  the  law  of  man's  spiritual  life.     It  is  the  establishment 
of  a  reciprocal  action  between  God  and  man. 

Christ  as  the  representative  of  the  race  offers  Himself  to  God, 
and  God  gives  Him  back  to  man. 

The  Church  offers  herself  up  to  God  in  union  with  her  Head,  and 
God  gives  Him  back  to  her  to  be  her  life. 


Insti- 
tuted 

Christ. 


When 

and 

how. 


Unworthy  to  offer  independently  anything  of  his  own,  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  offers  himself  to  God  in  Christ,  and  is  identified 
with  Christ  and  accepted  in  Him. 

Christ  crucified  is  the  living  way,  united  to  whom  man  is  accepted, 
redeemed,  and  finally,  perfected,  attains  to  glory. 

To  leave  to  His  church  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  united  to 
Himself,  Christ  instituted  the  Holy  Communion  which  was  both 
a  sacrament  and  sacrifice. 

In  ancient  sacrifices  the  victim  was  offered  by  means  of  bread 
and  wine.  The  bread  was  broken  and  sprinkled  with  the  wine 
on  the  head  of  the  victim  while  alive. 

This  done  the  sacrifice  was  considered  to  be  duly  offered  so  far 
as  concerned  the  gift  and  its  acceptance. 

With  this  and  deeper  meaning  our  Lord  took  the  bread  and 
blessed  and  broke  it  and  said,  "This  is  My  Body  which  is  given 
for  you,"  "This  is  My  Blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  is 
poured  out  for  you." 

Thus  our  Lord  voluntarily  consummated  the  oblation  of  Himself 
by  the  unbloody  but  real  offering  and  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

Had  His  purpose  only  been  to  leave  a  sacrament  of  Himself  on 
which  we  might  feed,  it  might  have  been  given  under  one  kind. 

But  by  the  consecration  of  each  kind  separately,  He  set  forth 
His  death  and  sacrifice,  by  the  consecration  of  His  Body  and 
then  of  His  Blood. 

By  the  Word,  the  elements  become  not  only  His  Body  but  are 
His  Body  "broken,"  and  the  cup  is  His  Blood  "poured  out." 

The  sacrifice  of  Himself  is  thus  voluntarily  manifested  in  the 
mystical  shedding  of  the  upper  chamber;  is  made  with  actual 
blood  shedding  on  the  cross;  is  consummated  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  has  passed  through  death,  in  heaven. 
It  is  all  one  transaction,  parts  of  one  sacrifice. 

In  the  upper  chamber  Christ  is,  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
sacrifice  which  delivers  His  people  from  the  bondage  of  Satan 
and  death. 

On  the  cross,  He  fulfils  the  sacrifice  of  the  day  of  atonement,  and 
reconciles  God  and  Humanity,  and  makes  God  and  man  at  one. 

In  heaven,  He,  as  the  Lamb  and  High  Priest,  presents  Himself 
and  completes  His  sacrificial  action,  and  is  the  offering  of  the 
Church  of  the  redeemed,  and  an  object  of  worship. 


THE  EUCHARISTIC  SACRIFICE 
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CONSIDERED  IN 


To  the 
Heavenly 
Presenta- 
tion and 
Calvary. 

§3 
THE 
EUCHARISTIC  , 
SACRIFICE 

IN  ITS 

RELATION. 

As  related 
to  the 
Paschal 
Lamb  and 
Day  of 
Atonement. 

Its 
efficacy. 

Its  Relation  to  the  Offering  in  Heaven  and 

on  the  Cross. 
Its  Prefigurement  by  the  Paschal  Lamb, 

and  the  Cross  by  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  Eucharist  a  Proper  Sacrifice. 

Our  Lord  lays  aside  none  of  His  offices.  He  is  ever  the 
King,  Prophet,  and  High  Priest.  In  glory  He  is  seen 
arrayed  in  priestly  vestments,  and  as  the  Lamb  that 
had  been  slain. 

The  crucified,  risen,  and  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  the 
same  body;  and  that  in  the  sacrament  is  identical 
with  It. 

The  Lord  began  the  formal  offering  of  Himself  volun- 
tarily in  the  upper  chamber.  It  was  followed  by  the 
actual  slaying  of  the  victim  on  Calvary.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  the  presentation  of  Himself  in  glory. 

The  subject  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  one  with  that 
in  heaven,  and  represents  and  pleads  that  of  Calvary. 

At  the  first  Eucharist  there  was  present  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb,  by  feeding  on  whom  the  Apostles  were  united  to 
Christ,  and  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death. 

Each  succeeding  Eucharist,  unlike  the  annual  Jewish 
Passover  which  was  a  typical  representative  of  the  origi- 
nal lamb,  has  Christ  as  really  present  as  at  the  first 
celebration. 

The  Jewish  nation  was,  as  a  token  of  its  covenanted  rela- 
tio_n  with  God,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  and 
this  was  renewed  year  by  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

Every  year  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  nation  had  to  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  until  this  was  done  the  daily 
sacrifice  could  not  be  offered.  The  Day  of  Atonement 
renewed  the  daily  sacrifices. 

In  like  manner  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  humanity. 
He  did  not  thereby  do  away  with  sacrifice,  but  gave  to 
His  Church  the  power  to  offer  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

By  His  offering  on  Calvary  Christ  redeemed  the  world. 
Its  merits  cannot  be  increased  nor  the  act  renewed. 

The  Anglican  Church,  along  with  the  whole  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  holds  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice. 
It  sets  forth  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  This 
is  done  by  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  separate 
consecration  of  each  of  the  elements. 

It  is  a  service  ordained  by  Christ,  by  which  the  Church 
pleads  by  act  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  she  does  in  word 
in  her  prayers. 

It  is  thus  a  sacrifice,  in  which  the  Church  presents  Christ 
and  herself  in  Christ;  and  pleads  for  all,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  "that  we  and  all  thy  whole  Church  may  obtain 
remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits  of  His 
passion." 
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THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST  AS  A  SACRAMENT 


ARTICLE  IX. 


Its 

purpose.    ' 

Its 

effects. 

THE 
HOLY 
EUCHARIST 

AS  A 

SACRA- 

MENT. 

The 
character 
of  the 

union. 

Obliga- 
tions.         ' 

I  Its  Purpose. 

THE  EUCHARIST  A  SACRAMENT.  {  ^J?  Effects. 

)  Its  Character. 
[  Its  Obligations. 

The  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast  upon  it.  It  is  first 
an  offering  made  to  God,  and  then  God's  gift  to  us. 

This  truth  is  taught  by  our  Lord  who  said,  "  My  Flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  My  Blood  is  drink  indeed."  "Whoso  eateth  My 
Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood  hath  eternal  life." 

It  was  manifested  by  its  institution  under  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  are  the  means  of  ordinary  nourishment. 

It  was  obviously  thus  given  to  furnish  spiritual  nourishment 
to  the  body  and  soul. 

It  benefits  the  body  by  implanting  in  it  the  principle  of  its 
glorious  resurrection  and  future  transformation. 

It  increases,  more  potently  than  the  other  sacraments,  sanc- 
tifying grace. 

It  supports  the  spiritual  life,  cleanses  the  soul,  develops  the 
charity  which  unites  us  to  God. 

It  fortifies  the  soul  against  temptations,  and,  as  forgiven  and 
borne  with  by  God,  enables  us  to  forgive  and  bear  with 
others. 

It  transforms  us  by  the  infusion  of  Christ's  virtues,  calming 
the  passions,  and  making  peace  to  rule  in  our  hearts. 

It  gives  a  sense  of  freedom  and  rest,  a  joyful  contentment  of 
soul,  and  some  thirst  for  sacrifice. 

It  has,  moreover,  its  own  peculiar  gift  of  a  special  union  with 
our  Lord. 

We  are  partakers  of  Christ's  nature  by  baptism,  are  made 
members  of  His  body,  are  united  to  Him  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  are  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us.  "  My  Father  will  love  Him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  Him,  and  make  our  abode  with  Him." 

In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  is  sacramentally  present,  so  long  as 
the  species  remain  unchanged,  and  is  for  that  time  specially 
present  with  us. 

He  imparts  thereby  to  our  bodies  and  souls  special  gifts  and 
graces,  and  transmits  the  virtues  of  His  soul  to  ours. 

The  soul  thus  united  to  Christ  can  say,  "Not  I  live,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me." 

The  union  of  all  the  members  in  Christ  gives  to  the  Church 
an  organic  unity  which  cannot  be  broken. 

It  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  "that  they  may  be  one,  as  we 
are  one." 

It  is  necessary,  to  receive  worthily,  that  one  should  be  in  a 
state  of  grace. 

To  receive  beneficially,  one  should  come  prepared  and  with 
devotion. 

To  grow  in  grace,  one  should  receive  regularly  and  often. 

To  come,  unless  invalided  by  sickness  or  infirmity,  conform- 
ing to  the  Church's  custom  of  fasting. 


PRAYER  IN  ITSELF 
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CHAPTER  XI 


( Its  Definition. 

ARTICLE  I.     PRATBB.  \  Advantages. 
[  Purposes. 


Its 
definition. 

Advan- 

PRATER 

tages. 

IN 

ITSELF. 

Purposes. 

Prayer  is  the  act  of  a  rational  and  spiritual  nature  communing 

with  God. 

"God  is  man's  old  home,"  from  whose  eternity  we  come. 
It  is  a  natural  instinct,  expressive  of  man's  dependent  nature 

and  his  filial  relation  to  God. 
Its  form  may  vary.     It  may  be  silent  or  vocal.     It  may  be  in 

thought  or  action, 
j  In  Its  comprehensiveness  it  can  invest  with  communing  power 

every   action,   the  resistance  of  temptation,   the  bearing  of 

sorrow  and  pain,  and  can  make  life  a  prayer  of  good  works. 
It  is,  the  Fathers  have  said,  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  God.     It 

is  the  lifting  up  of  heart  and  mind  to  Him.     It  is  communion 

with  God  by  love. 
It  is  thus  like  the  chariot  of  fire  bearing  the  soul  Godward.     It 

is  like  Jacob's  ladder  on  which  messages  descend  from  God  to 

man. 


By  the  practice  of  prayer  we  come  to  know  God,  just  as  living 

and  conversing  daily  with  a  friend  we  come  to  know  him. 
Habitual  prayer  preserves  us  in  our  true  attitude  of  constant 

dependence  and  self-surrender  to  God. 
Its  constant  use  keeps  up  the  wires  of  communication  with  God 

so  likely  to  be  thrown  down  by  storm  or  neglect. 
By  it  we  place  ourselves  at  God's  disposal  and  enable  Him  to 

work  effectively  through  us. 
It  secures  to  us  God's  providential  protection,  and  brings  us  the 

strength  of  daily  manna  for  our  heavenward  way. 


The  purposes  for  which  the  soul  comes  before  God  are  revealed 
by  the  fourfold  character  of  the  ordained  Jewish  sacrifices. 

Man  owes  to  God,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  an  allegiance 
as  his  Maker  which  expresses  itself  in  acts  of  submissive  adora- 
tion. "O  come  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  and  prostrate 
ourselves  before  the  Lord  our  Maker." 

Man  is  a  dependent  creature,  and  for  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
grace,  owes  the  good  God  heartfelt  thanksgiving. 

"Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits." 

God  has  rescued  man  from  death  by  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and 
man  must  unite  himself  with  it  by  act  and  prayerful  self- 
surrender. 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

God  has  made  His  giving,  dependent  largely  on  our  asking.  We 
are,  for  the  aversion  of  evils  and  obtaining  goods,  to  seek  them 
from  His  Fatherly  Hand,  who  knows  how  to  give  good  gifts 
to  them  that  ask  Him. 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

Prayer  may  be  addressed  to  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  as  we  prayerfully  energise  in  union  with  God, 
moving  about  in  Him  with  childlike  familiarity,  but  all  prayer 
has  for  its  object  the  One  God. 
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ARTICLE  II.     NECESSITY  AND  EFFICACY  OF  PBAYEB 


Necessity 
on  man's 
part. 

NECESSITY 

On  the 
part  of 
God. 

AND 

EFFICACY    • 

OF 

PRAYER. 

And 
efficacy. 

The  necessity  of  prayer  is  founded  on  an  universal  instinct 

in  man's  nature. 
"The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men,"  says  Hooker,  "is 

the  sentence  of  God  Himself." 
Man's  misery,  engulfed  in  sin  and  its  consequences,  makes 

prayer  for  help  necessary. 
Grace  is  necessary  for  man's  spiritual  life,  as  air  or  water  to 

his  natural  one,  and  prayer  is  thus  necessary  for  its  use  and 

increase. 
It  is  necessary  that  man  understand  and  feel  his  misery  and 

sinfulness,  and  turn  in  prayer  to  God  for  deliverance. 
Consequently  prayer,  which  is  a  confession  of  man's  impuis- 

sance  and  his  heart's  desire,  is  necessary  for  his  salvation. 

"Watch  and  pray." 


God,  apart  from  the  inceptive  sufficient  grace  given  to  all, 
grants  His  gifts  and  grace  on  the  condition  of  their  being 
asked  for. 

As  the  divine  Master  of  His  gifts,  He  rightfully  grants  them 
on  the  conditions  His  wisdom  exacts. 

Prayer  He  requires  because  it  fits  us  to  receive  His  gifts, 
keeps  us  humble,  encourages  intercourse,  develops  love. 

He  enforces  prayer  by  way  of  command,  by  promises,  by 
example,  by  blessing. 

Therefore  He  makes  it  a  matter  of  divine  precept,  which  in- 
volves an  obligation  and  a  sin  if  we  omit  it.  "Call  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee."  Jer.  xxxiii.  3.  "After  this 
manner  therefore  pray  ye." 


The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  assured  by  the  all  powerf  illness  of  God, 
who  can  do  all  He  wishes,  by  His  infinite  bounty  which  wishes 
all  for  our  good,  by  His  promises  to  hear  and  answer  prayer. 

Prayer  enables  God  to  act,  by  putting  ourselves  at  His  dis- 
posal; it  moves  Him  to  dp  so;  it  obtains  His  benediction, 
the  graces  asked  for,  and  in  some  way  is  always  answered. 

He  discerns  the  harmony  or  disagreement  of  our  petitions 
with  His  designs,  the  nature  of  our  requests,  and  our  motives 
in  asking. 

Disposing  all  things  to  His  glory  and  our  salvation,  He  knows 
what  is  best  for  us,  at  what  time,  under  what  circumstances, 
and  in  what  measure. 

Moreover,  all  Christian  prayers  pass  to  God  through  Christ, 
who  changes  them,  since  we  ask  ever  in  accordance  with 
God's  will,  and  then  makes  them  His  own. 

The  efficacy  of  prayer  in  respect  of  man  is  seen  in  the  trans- 
forming influence  it  has  on  his  life.  We  become  like  that 
we  love  and  have  intercourse  with. 

Prayer  also  increases  sanctifying  grace,  and,  if  habitual,  secures 
us  in  final  perseverance. 

Its  efficacy  with  God  depends  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we 
pray,  the  motives  influencing  us,  and  the  mode  of  asking. 

Christians  pray  effectively,  for  our  prayers  pass  through 
Christ  and  are  presented  by  Him.  But  merely  to  name 
Christ  in  prayer  is  not  to  pray  "in  His  Name."  To  do  this 
we  must  be  baptised  into  Him,  and  pray  in  the  way  He  has 
ordered,  and  by  His  authority. 

Seeing  then  we  have  a  great  high  priest,  let  us  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  and  "all  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive."  Matt.  xxi.  22. 


PRAYER  COMMENDED 
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ARTICLE  III.     PRATER  COMMENDED,  AND  f 

ITS  CONDITIONS. 

I   .Acceptance. 


e  , 

of  Prayer  a 


The 
example 
of  Christ. 

PRATER 

COMMENDED. 
WHEN 
ACCEPTABLE. 

Conditions 
of  accept- 
able 

prayer. 

Christ  prayed  morning  and  night,  at  all  times  and  places, 
before  miracles,  during  His  visible  prophetical  and 
priestly  life. 

"In  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  He 
went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and  there 
prayed." 

"He  went  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God." 

"He  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray."  "He  withdrew 
Himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed." 

He  prayed  before  choosing  His  Apostles,  working  miracles, 
raising  the  dead.  "Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  Me.  And  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest  Me  always." 

He  prayed,  at  His  baptism  and  the  heavens  were  opened 
and  God  spake,  on  the  Transfiguration  Mount  when 
again  God  said  "This  is  My  Beloved  Son,"  in  the  temple 
when  the  voice  of  the  Father  audibly  responded  to  His 
appeal. 

He  prayed,  in  His  need  in  the  wilderness,  and  agony  in  the 
garden,  and  angels  came  to  succour  Him. 

He  prayed  for  the  Apostles,  and  taught  them  to  pray, 
and  He  prayed  for  all  mankind,  "Father,  forgive  them; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 


Prayer,  to  be  acceptable,  must  have  for  its  object  things 
good  in  themselves;  those  which  will  advance  Christ's 
Kingdom  or  our  own  sanctification,  or,  if  temporal,  that 
can  minister  to  them. 

It  should  be  made  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  as  to 
the  manner  of  our  petitions  being  granted. 

It  should  be  in  union  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
and  through  whom  we  pray,  united  to  Him  by  faith, 
hope,  and  charity. 

In  Faith,  believing  that  "what  things  soever  ye  desire, 
when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall 
have  them." 

In  Hope,  in  trust,  and  confidence  in  God's  love.  "If 
ye  abide  in  Me,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you." 

In  Charity  with  all.  "When  ye  stand  praying, forgive,  if 
ye  have  aught  against  any." 

In  humility,  realising  one's  unworthiness  and  nothingness, 
and  as  having  no  claim  on  God's  mercy  save  through 
and  for  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

With  perseverance  that  tarries  the  Lord's  leisure,  and 
through  dryness  and  desolation  of  spirit  continues  to 
pray.  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 
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ARTICLE  IV.    ANSWERS  RECORDED  IN 
GOD'S  WORD. 


In  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 


ANSWERS 

TO 

PRATER. 


In 

the 
Old 
Testa- 
ment. 


In 

the  New. 


"So  Abraham  prayed:   and   God   healed   Abimelech." 
xx.  17. 


Gen. 


"Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife  Rebekah,"  and  "the 
Lord  was  entreated  of  him."  Gen.  xxv.  21. 

Jacob  prayed  for  the  Lord's  protection,  and  the  Lord  delivered 
him  from  the  hand  of  Esau  and  brought  him  to  his  father's 
house  in  peace. 

Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  as  his  hands  were  held  up  by  Aaron, 
and  Amalek  was  defeated. 

When  at  Taberah  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  the  people,  Moses 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  "the  fire  was  quenched." 

Samuel's  prayer  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

Elijah  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  by  the 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months. 

Elisha  and  Elijah  prayed  for  restoration  to  life,  and  life  came 
back  to  the  widow's  son,  and  the  child  of  the  widow  of  Shunem. 

Daniel  prayed  for  his  people,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  the 
Lord's  answer  to  his  petition. 

The  New  Testament  begins  with  the  answer  made  known  in 
the  Temple  to  Zacharias'  prayer,  and  to  those  of  Simeon  and 
Anna. 

The  pentecostal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  after  the  united" 
ten  days'  prayer  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  women  and  Mary 
the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

In  the  selection  of  one  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Apostolate,  the 
eleven  prayed,  "Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  shew  whether  of  these  two  Thou  hast  chosen,"  and  the 
Lord  answered  the  prayer. 

The  prayer  of  Stephen,  "lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,"  is 
followed  presently  by  the  conversion  of  Saul. 

As  Cornelius  prays,  his  prayers  and  alms  come  up  as  a  memorial 
before  God,  and  the  Gospel  is  brought  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  Church  continues  in  prayer  for  Peter,  and  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  is  sent  to  deliver  him  out  of  prison. 

S.  Peter  prays,  and  Dorcas  is  restored  to  life. 

Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God  in  the  prison,  and 
the  prison  doors  were  opened,  and  the  jailor  was  converted,  and 
all  hia  were  baptised. 

When  Peter  and  John  were  come  down,  they  prayed  for  the 
Samaritan  converts  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Writing  to  Philemon,  S.  Paul  says,  "I  trust  through  your  prayers 
I  shall  be  given  unto  you." 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  the  angel  of  God  appeared  saying, 
"Fear  not,  Paul;  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee." 


PRAYER 
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PRATEB. 


Objec- 
tions to 
prayer. 


Its  kinds 
and  life. 


f  Objections. 
ARTICLE  V.     PRATER.  <  Kinds. 

{  A  Life  of  Prayer. 

It  is  objected  that  prayer  of  petition  is  unnecessary  because  God 
knows  our  needs.  Prayer  includes  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
and  as  to  our  needs,  our  telling  them  to  God  helps  us  to  realise 
His  blessings  and  prepares  us  to  receive  them. 

Besides  our  Father  likes  His  children  to  tell  Him. 

We  cannot,  it  is  urged,  change  God's  will.  We  do  not  seek  to 
change  His  will,  but  His  will  is  that  His  giving  depends  largely 
on  our  asking. 

It  is  said  He  acts  only  through  laws,  so  does  man  who  combines 
and  uses  them,  and  God  can  operate  on  them  just  as  musicians 
can  make  new  combinations  of  sound  on  the  keys  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  only  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  when  it 
serves  His  purpose  He  can  control  them  at  His  will. 

Prayer  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual  world,  just  as  gravitation  is  of 
the  natural  one,  and  God  as  our  Father  can  grant  His  children's 
petitions. 

Prayer  is  either  common  and  public,  or  private. 

It  is  either  vocal,  like  the  recitation  of  the  divine  office,  or  in  the 
form  of  meditation. 

Meditation  is  after  two  kinds:  —  the  ancient,  which  proceeds  in 
the  order  of  adoration,  and  thanksgiving;  or  the  more  modern 
form,  of  prelude,  and  exercise  of  the  understanding,  examina- 
tion, will,  resolution,  and  colloquy. 

There  is  the  more  advanced  stage  of  effective  prayer  where  the 
soul,  laying  aside  meditation,  and  filled  with  a  divine  love, 
makes  acts  of  resignation,  self-effacement,  and  love. 

God  leads  some  souls  on  to  a  further  state  of  prayer,  in  which  the 
soul  remains  in  a  passive  state,  and  God  effects  it  rather  than  it 
speaks  to  God. 

The  soul  is  like  a  babe  on  its  mother's  breast.  We  become  like 
little  children  to  enter  the  kingdom.  A  higher  stage  is  found 
in  the  babes  and  sucklings,  who  repose  on  the  divine  will  and 
show  forth  His  praise. 

Some  souls  have  at  times  the  blessing  of  the  gift  of  the  "prayer 
of  quiet,"  in  which  it  is  so  gathered  up  into  union  with  God 
that  it  speaks  not,  but  is  held  in  the  embrace  of  the  Spirit. 

It  would  be  unspiritual  to  ask  God  for  further  or  special  tokens 
of  His  presence,  but  as  self  dies  Christ  reigns,  and  the  soul 
becomes  Christ  led  and  Spirit  controlled. 

In  its  progress,  prayer  becomes  habitual  and  constant,  and  the 
emotions,  the  fears,  hopes,  sorrows,  joys,  are  all  brought  in 
union  with  Christ's  interior  life. 

Prayer  is  life,  for  it  is  the  inbreathing  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  the 
,    soul's  continued  repose  and  ascent  in  God. 
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them. 
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Belief  in  God,  Christ,  and  the  Church  is  insufficient  without 
obedience. 

Man  owes  God  not  only  the  homage  of  his  intelligence,  but 
also  the  obedience  of  his  will. 

Man  under  grace  is  freed  from  an  external  law  whose  penalty 
for  any  violation  is  death.  Under  grace  he  has  a  higher 
spiritual  code  revealed  by  Christ  and  written  by  the  Spirit 
in  his  heart  which,  by  the  grace  given,  he  can  endeavour,  and 
which  it  is  his  delight,  to  obey. 

It  is  the  error  of  unbelievers  that  the  submission  of  the 
intelligence  is  not  necessary  and  a  moral  life  will  suffice. 

It  is  an  error  of  Protestantism  that  good  works  are  not  neces- 
sary and  that  faith  will  suffice. 

The  Church  has  held  that  works  without  faith  are  of  no  avail, 
and  faith  separated  from  works  is  dead. 

The  Gospel  did  not  free  its  followers  from  the  observance  of 
moral  laws  by  bringing  them  under  the  new  dispensation. 

The  Gospel  brought  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  the  law 
and  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  making  us  the 
servants  of  righteousness. 

Christ  has  made  us  free,  but  true  freedom  co-exists  with 
restraint.  It  is  found  in  a  willing  obedience  to  a  law  which 
one  knows  he  can  disobey. 

The  Christian  acts  in  obedience  to  the  Christian  code, 
because  now  law  is  not  something  external  to  himself,  but 
has  become  his  law:  the  law  of  his  life,  and  "disobedience 
would  be  torture." 

The  Gospel  sets  before  us  a  new  ideal  of  character  and  life, 
one  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

It  reveals  virtues  that  the  pagan  world  at  its  best  had  not 
known.  In  virtues  it  despised  was  seen  the  highest  glory  of 
humanity. 

It  transforms  all  actions  by  the  elevation  of  their  motive, 
and  endows  the  commonest  with  a  divine  glory. 

It  strengthens  man  in  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  makes  his 
life  righteous  with  the  theological  ones. 

The  Christian  walks  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  love,  and,  as 
he  looks  to  Him,  the  shadows  of  life's  burdens  and  sorrows 
fall  behind  his  back. 

The  Gospel  combines  in  its  beauty  the  love  of  God  with  the 
love  of  our  fellow-men,  and  the  Christian  life  is  one  of 
charity  and  righteousness. 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  new  man  and  how  we  are  gathered 
into  Christ's  life  and  He  comes  to  reign  in  us. 
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{Justification. 
General  Agreements. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Doctrine. 

In  order  to  be  justified  one  must  be  pardoned  and  born  again 
in  Christ. 

We  are  justified  for  the  sake  of  His  merits  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  deservings. 

It  is  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  that  "cleanseth  us  from  all 
sins."  It  is  for  His  sake  we  are  adopted  children  of  God  in 
Christ. 

Man  is  unable  to  obtain  forgiveness  or  adoption,  or  without 
the  grace  of  God  to  move  himself  towards  righteousness. 

Works  done  from  mere  natural  motives  and  without  grace 
do  not  establish  a  claim  on  God  nor  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace. 

Prevenient  grace  is  given  freely  without  any  merit  on  man'a 
part,  because  God  would  have  none  to  perish. 

Man  has,  through  assisting  grace,  the  power  to  accept,  or,  by 
his  own  perverse  will,  is  able  to  reject  God  and  his  salvation. 

It  is  agreed  to  by  all  that  we  are  justified  only  in  Christ  by 
faith,  and  not  by  our  own  works  nor  the  works  of  the  Law. 

The  Protestant  and  Catholic  doctrines  differ  on  several  points. 

The  Protestant  holds  that  justification  means  acquittal, 
acceptance,  pardon;  the  Catholic  holds  it  is  something 
more ;  that  it  is  a  gift  of  new  life. 

The  Protestant  separates  justification  from  sane tificat ion. 
The  Catholic  holds  that  the  act  that  justifies  must  also 
sanctify. 

The  Protestant  believes  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
only  by  a  fiction  imparted  to  the  believer.  The  Catholic 
believes  that  when  God  declares  one  just,  He  makes  him  so 
and  His  righteousness  in  a  degree  is  imparted. 

The  Protestant  looks  on  justification  as  a  finished  act.  The 
Catholic  as  an  act  involving  a  gift  and  a  state,  capable  of 
progressive  increase. 

The  Protestant  formularies  teach  that  Christ's  obedience  to 
the  moral  law  is  a  substitute  for  ours.  The  Catholic  holds  it 
to  be  binding  and  that  God  has  given  us  grace  to  fulfil  it. 

The  Protestant  holds  that  faith  alone  justifies,  confining  the 
act  of  faith  to  the  mind  believing,  and  the  heart  trusting. 
The  Catholic  holds  that  justifying  faith  is  the  action  and 
habit  of  the  whole  of  man's  nature,  love  involving  obedience 
as  well  as  trust. 

The  Protestant  makes  man  independent  of  the  church  by 
making  faith  the  instrument.  The  Catholic  makes  baptism 
the  instrument  on  God's  part  and  faith  the  receptive  action 
on  our  own. 
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The  causes  of  justification  may  be  analysed  under  three 
heads:  Efficient,  Formal,  and  Final. 

The  efficient  cause  is  remote  or  proximate. 

As  remote,  it  has  its  source  in  the  Love  and  Mercy  of  God. 
"Being  justified  freely  by  His  grace."  Rom.  iii.  24. 
"According  to  His  Mercy  He  saved  us."  Titus  iii.  5. 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  Begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  S.  John  iii.  16.  "  The  justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  Rom.  iii.  26. 
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As  remote  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man;  Who  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins;  Who  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Sin  Victim;  in  Whom 
we  have  redemption  through  His  Blood.  Through  Whom 
we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation. 

The  proximate  cause  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  con- 
sidered on  its  objective  and  instrumental  side,  baptism. 

According  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us  through  the  laver  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession,  but  of  Regenera- 
tion or  New  Birth,  whereby  as  by  an  instrument  "we  are 
grafted  into  the  Church,"  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ. 

"As  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  into  Christ  did  put  on 
Christ."  Being  baptised  into  His  death  "who  died  for  our 
sins,"  we  are  also  partakers  of  His  resurrection,  "who  rose 
for  our  justification." 

"Even  baptism  doth  now  save  us,  through  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ."  By  which  we  receive  remission  of  sins. 
"One  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

The  proximate,  subjective,  and  receptive  means  of  justifica- 
tion is  faith. 

Man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  nor  by  his  own 
works,  but  only  in  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  and  for  His  merits. 

We  are  justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  "apart  from  the  works  of  the  law," 
"by  faith." 

Faith  is  the  eye  that  sees,  the  heart  that  trusts,  the  hand  that 
grasps,  the  action  of  the  whole  nature  submitting  itself  to 
God.  It  is  "a  faith  working  by  love." 

This  faith  is  only  ideally,  not  practically,  separable  from 
good  works.  S.  James  ii.  22. 

'  The  formal  cause  of  justification  is  the  remission  of  sins. 
Rom.  iv.  7. 

The  final  cause  is  the  immediate  gift  of  the  new  life  and  the 
righteousness  that  God  gives. 
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Our  Lord  who  says,  "Except  one  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven"  also 
says,  "Except  ye  be  converted,  ye  shall  not  enter"  into  it. 

Conversion  in  case  of  an  adult  should  take  place  before  his 
baptism,  as  in  the  instance  of  Saul. 

In  case  of  those  baptised  in  infancy,  it  takes  place  after. 
Some  growing  up  in  a  course  of  continuous  conversion  of 
being  conformed  to  God,  others,  and  the  larger  part, 
needing  to  be  recalled  after  estrangement  from  Him. 

Regeneration  and  conversion  are  different  acts,  and  both 
are  needed  for  our  salvation. 

Many  communicants,  clergy  and  laity,  live  in  a  self- 
satisfied  state,  performing  their  religious  duties  perfunc- 
torily, never  having  been  convicted  of  sin,  or  realised 
their  lost  condition,  or  experienced  the  work  of  grace  in 
then:  souls. 

Not  a  few  while  outwardly  conforming,  yet  live  in  the 
indulgence  of  secret  sins,  have  hearts  set  on  the  world, 
are  full  of  pride,  vanity,  envy,  dishonesty,  untruthfulness, 
and  do  not  know  they  are  in  an  unconverted  state. 

Some  signs  of  which  are:  the  habitual  consent  to  any 
known  sin,  the  willing  resistance  to  any  article  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  a  delight  in  worldly  companionships  and 
seeking  the  world's  favour,  a  neglect  to  watch  over  daily 
and  little  sins,  unfaithfulnesses,  insensibility  to  the  sins 
of  omission,  and  no  sorrow  because  God  is  injured  and 
grieved  by  our  spiritual  condition. 

God  calls  and  recalls  the  soul  in  many  ways.  This  mostly 
takes  place  through  bitterness  and  suffering,  as  the 
restoration  to  life  does  in  the  natural  order. 

Sorrow,  sickness,  suffering,  loss,  bereavement  are  often 
used  by  Him  to  correct  our  vitiated  self-love  and  love 
of  earthly  pleasures. 

Sometimes  He  brings  vividly  before  the  soul  the  terrifying 
vision  of  the  eternal  loss,  sometimes  the  folly  and  vanity 
of  a  worldly  life,  and  the  heart  loathes  it,  sometimes  the 
soul  has  a  revelation  of  forgotten  sins  or  its  sinful  state 
so  that  its  salvation  seems  an  impossibility. 

In  many  solemn  ways  God  warns  and  rouses  souls  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  He  opens  the  arms  of  His  Love 
to  them,  and  they  gain  the  assurance  of  His  acceptance 
through  His  established  means  of  grace. 

They  come  to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ  through 
their  surrender  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  Him. 

God  not  only  calls  the  soul  that  has  strayed  back  to  Hun, 
but  calls  the  soul  to  turn  more  and  more,  by  a  continual 
conversion,  to  higher  degrees  of  self-surrender  and  union. 
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Man's  nature  is  like  unto  the  Temple  or  Tabernacle  with  its 
three  divisions:  The  open  court  signifying  the  body;  the  Holy 
Place,  the  soul;  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  Spirit. 

Man  is  thus  a  triple  unit  and  as  such  a  type  of  God.  This 
triplicity  is  revealed  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture.  "May  your 
spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  entire."  I  Thess.  v.  23. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  soul  and  spirit.  "For  the 
word  of  God  is  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit." 
Heb.  iv.  12.  "Stand  fast  in  one  spirit  with  one  soul." 

The  soul  embraces  the  memory,  reasoning  faculty,  understand- 
ing, and  other  powers  by  which  the  mind  comes  to  conclusions 
more  or  less  probable. 

The  spirit  acts  in  union  with  God,  and  so  it  knows.  Man,  by 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  begins  by  knowing  more  than 
his  reasoning  faculty  can  prove. 

By  his  union  with  God,  he  is  conscious  of  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong. 

In  each  department  of  his  nature  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
independence  and  so  in  each  a  root  of  lawlessness  or  sin. 
These  three  are  called  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life." 

In  the  body  lies  concupiscence  or  the  unruly  desires  of  the  wil- 
fully stimulated  appetites. 

The  soul  looking  out  on  the  world  covets  it  and  all  it  can  give. 
The  Spirit  asserting  its  independence  rebels  against  God's  rule. 

Thus  sensuality,  covetousness,  and  pride  are  the  roots  of  all  sin. 

The  body  rebelling  against  the  soul  seeks  to  draw  it  down  to  its 
animalism.  The  soul  would  enslave  the  spirit  and  not  allow 
it  to  believe  but  what  the  reason  by  itself  can  prove.  The 
spirit  ceases  by  its  pride  to  be  controlled  by  God. 

We  have  three  enemies:  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

The  world  is  whatever  comes  between  any  soul  and  God  and 
hinders  their  union ;  the  flesh  is  our  bodily  appetites  rendered 
unruly  by  excessive  indulgence;  the  devil  is  represented  by  the 
bad  angels. 

We  have  three  allies.  Opposed  to  the  world  there  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Opposed  to  the  flesh,  the  pure  flesh  of  the 
Crucified.  Opposed  to  the  devil,  the  hosts  of  the  good  angels. 

Within  the  Christian  there  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  engrafted 
nature  of  Christ,  the  gifts  of  sacramental  grace. 

Around  him  is  the  watchful  providence  of  God.  For  him,  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  are  ever  ascending.  His  are  the  sure 
promises  of  a  covenant-keeping  God. 
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THE  ISSUE:    SELF  OB  GOD 
ARTICLE  IV.    THE  SEVEN  CAPITAL  SINS 

The  controlling  motive  in  man  is  desire  or  love.  "Wheresoever 
I  am  borne,  it  is  love  that  bears  me." 

It  may  be  directed  in  one  of  two  ways.  Love  of  God  unites  us 
by  love  to  God  and  subordinately  to  our  fellow-man. 

Love  of  self  alienates  us  from  God  and  humanity  and  is  the  parent 
of  sin,  which  is  developed  selfishness. 

Self-love  manifests  itself  in  the  seven  capital  sins,  so  called  not 
because  they  are  always  mortal,  but  because  they  are  the  heads 
or  causes  of  many  other  sins. 

They  are  classified  conveniently  as  Pride,  Envy,  and  Anger, 
having  root  in  the  spirit;  as  Avarice,  arising  from  selfish  desires 
of  the  soul;  as  Gluttony,  Lust,  Sloth,  the  unruly  appetites. 

"Pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  It  lies  in  the  spirit's  love  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  probably  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels. 

It  is  unwilling  to  recognise  its  created  relationship  and  its  dutiful 
subordination  to  God.  It  turns  from  God,  or  ignores  Him, 
and  makes  self  its  God  and  is  a  worshipper  of  self. 

It  denies  its  dependence  on  God  for  life,  for  all  the  gifts  of  nature, 
for  health,  intellect,  position,  and  regards  them  as  its  own  and 
is  filled  with  self-esteem. 

It  exalts  itself  above  its  fellows,  being  self -conceited,  boastful, 
and  ready  to  criticise  and  instruct  others,  who  may  be  wiser. 

It  loves  and  seeks  for  praise,  earthly  honours,  popularity,  and  is 
vain  of  gifts  of  birth  or  accomplishments,  or  of  person. 

It  is  moved  to  the  detraction  of  others,  especially  towards  rivals, 
and  often  with  ill-will  and  injustice. 

It  is  presumptuous  through  trusting  in  its  own  strength,  seeking 
and  undertaking  what  is  beyond  its  capacity. 

In  its  developed  form,  though  accompanied  with  morality,  it  is 
the  most  deadly  of  sins,  and  more  likely  to  ruin  man  than  sins 
of  the  flesh. 

Envy  was  the  sin  which  led  the  chief  priests  to  demand  the  death 
of  Christ.  "For  envy  they  delivered  Him." 

In  its  passive  form  it  is  sorrow  at  another's  good,  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  soul. 

It  springs  from  self-love,  for  true  love  envieth  not.  Charity 
recognises  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  family  and  rejoiceth  in 
another's  good. 

In  its  passive  form  of  thought  it  issues  in  malice,  in  its  active 
form  in  detraction. 

It  is  more  likely  to  be  exercised  against  equals  and  rivals  than 
towards  superiors  or  inferiors. 

When  a  man's  position  is  envied,  envy  plots  to  deprive  him  of  it; 
when  it  is  influence,  envy  seeks  to  diminish  it;  when  it  is  his 
abilities,  envy  endeavours  to  frustrate  his  plans. 

It  takes  the  forms  of  emulation,  rivalry,  jealousy,  discontent; 
it  rejoices  in  the  failure  of  rivals,  at  their  misfortunes  and  even 
fulls.  It  is  the  meanest  of  all  vices,  and  deadly  as  it  is  mean. 
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THE  SEVEN  CAPITAL  SINS 


Anger  may  be  justifiable.  "Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not." 
Anger  being  in  some  circumstances  a  "reflection  of  the 
justice  of  God." 

The  absence  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law,  is  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  rational  moral  judgment. 

It  is  sinful  when  it  proceeds  from  self-love,  because  we  are 
wronged,  not  because  a  wrong  has  been  done. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  desires  another's  injury  because  of  the 
evil  done  oneself. 

It  has  the  element  of  hatred  in  it,  coupled  with  the  desire  of 
revenge. 

It  may  seek  revenge  in  invoking  the  law,  or  take  it  into  one's 
own  hands  to  inflict  an  unjustifiable  penalty. 


§2 

THE  SEVEN 
CAPITAL 
SINS 
(continued) . 


Anger. 


Covetous- 
ness. 


It  may  show  itself  in  thought,  or  word,  or  act;  and  the  degree 
of  guilt  depends  on  the  manner,  matter,  and  motive  of  the 
act. 

It  often  leads  to  acts  of  violence,  and  each  spark  of  anger 
has  murder  at  heart.  It  is  roused  in  the  unbelieving  by 
the  sight  of  holiness. 

It  shows  itself  towards  God  in  cursing  and  blasphemy, 
towards  men  in  injuries  and  detractions,  in  withdrawing  of 
intercourse,  in  breaking  up  of  families. 

It  shows  itself  in  lesser  ways  by  impatience,  fretting,  sharp 
words,  moods  of  feeling,  by  making  oneself  disagreeable. 

It  violates  the  commands  and  example  of  Christ,  who  would 
have  us  control  our  feelings,  be  charitable  in  our  judgments, 
forgive  our  enemies,  even  as  God  has  for  Christ's  sake 
forgiven  us. 

"He  that  loveth  riches  shall  reap  no  fruit  from  them." 

Covetousness  is  an  immoderate  love  of  possession.  It  is 
also  called  avarice  or  the  love  of  money. 

The  desire  we  naturally  have  for  things  external  for  use  and 
enjoyment  is  natural  and  not  sinful.  It  is  a  duty  to  our- 
selves and  others  to  accumulate  that  which  will  provide  for 
us  and  them. 

Avarice  doffs  not  consist  in  our  having  possessions.  The 
sin  of  covetousness  may  be  committed  more  readily  by  the 
poor  than  the  wealthy. 

Our  Lord  did  not  condemn  any  for  being  rich,  but  said  how 
hard  it  was  for  those  who  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom. 

For  he  who  trusts  in  them  makes  them  an  Idol,  and  so 
covetousness  becomes  idolatry,  and  it  is  a  sin  that  increases 
with  age. 

It  is  the  craving  to  accumulate,  increase,  and  hoard  for  the 
love  of  hoarding. 

It  develops  into  selfishness,  miserliness,  neglect  of  charities, 
in  injustice  and  overreaching  in  business,  and  in  hardness 
of  heart  and  dimness  of  faith. 

The  folly  of  the  avaricious  is  not  in  that  he  cannot  carry  his 
riches  with  him,  but  where  his  treasure  is  there  is  also  his 
heart,  and  the  moth  and  rust  of  worldliness  that  preys  on 
his  treasure  eats  up  his  heart. 


THE  SEVEN  CAPITAL  SINS 
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'  The  sins  of  the  Flesh:  Sloth,  Gluttony,  and  Lust.  "While 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares."  "Slothful- 
ness  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep." 

Sloth  is  an  inordinate  love  of  ease,  bodily  and  mental. 

It  shuns  exertion,  and  is  lazy  and  procrastinating,  and  the 
parent  of  the  sins  of  omission. 

It  is  marked  by  an  indisposition  and  torpor  of  mind,  and 
instability  and  weakness  of  will. 

Sloth. 

In  temporal  affairs,  it  shuns  duties,  is  idle,  works  spasmodi- 
cally and  only  as  obliged. 

In  spiritual  matters,  it  is  indifferent  to  God's  claims,  is  with- 
out regularity  or  constancy  in  its  religious  exercises  and 
church  duties. 

§3 

THE 
SEVEN 
CAPITAL 
SINS 
(concluded). 

If  unaroused  from  its  lethargy  it  becomes  lukewarm,  and 
then  lukewarmness  is  succeeded  by  aversion  to  sanctity. 

It  becomes  filled  with  rancour  towards  counsellors  who  urge 
a  better  and  more  zealous  life. 

A  spiritual  numbness  takes  possession  of  the  soul.  It  at  last 
sinks  under  the  temptations  of  lust.  A  fatal  despair  often 
completes  the  soul's  ruin. 

The  bodily  appetites  created  by  God  demand  their  legitimate 
and  lawful  gratification. 

It  is  their  inordinate  and  uncontrolled  desires  that  lead  into 
sinful  self-indulgence. 

Appetite  is  inordinate  when  it  violates  the  control  of  right 
reason. 

Gluttony  is  an  inordinate  excess  or  greediness  in  eating  or 
drinking,  or  an  overfastidiousness  in  the  use  of  food. 

It  is  the  use  of  nourishment  without  thankfulness  to  God  and 
with  no  higher  motive  than  bodily  gratification. 

Gluttony 
and 

.lust, 

It  leads  to  the  gross  excess  of  drunkenness,  to  mere  animalism, 
the  loss  of  health. 

It  undermines  the  strength  of  character,  the  nobility  of 
man's  naturR.  imnaira  the  suiritunl  sense,  and  is  mostlv 

accompanied  with  impurity. 

Lust  or  luxury  is  the  vice  opposed  to  chastity.  It  is  an 
inordinate  desire  of  carnal  indulgence. 

It  brings  about  the  ruin  of  body  and  soul.  It  is  a  defilement 
of  the  body  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  in  a  Christian  a  personal  insult  to  Christ  and  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit. 

Its  effects  are  seen  in  hardness  of  heart,  loss  of  conscience 
recklessness  as  to  honour,  debasement  of  nature,  dimness 
and  loss  of  faith,  and  final  impenitence. 

The  soul  immersed  in  the  body's  filth  cannot  see  God. 
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THE  DECALOGUE  IN  GENERAL 


CHAPTER  III.    THE  DIVINE  COMMANDS 


[  The  Decalogue. 

A  T    I  The  Cardinal  Virtues. 

ARTICLE  i.  <  The  Theological  virtues. 

{ The  Beatitudes. 


I1 
THE 

DECALOGUE 
IN  GENERAL. 


The  term  signifies  the  ten  (deka)  words  or  laws  (logous). 

It  is  a  compendium  of  morals,  as  the  creed  is  of  faith,  and  has  God  for  its 
Author. 

A  morality  so  beyond  the  conceptions  of  the  heathen,  so  fitted  to  every 
condition  of  man,  so  universal  in  its  character,  has  on  it  the  seal  of  a 
divine  authorship. 

It  is  not  like  a  human  code,  the  invention  of  a  legislature,  or  such  as  a 
parent  might  devise  for  his  child. 

The  decalogue  is  a  revelation  of  God's  own  Being  and  man's  relation  to 
Him  and  his  fellow-man. 

The  commandments  are  radiations  from  His  own  nature,  and  like  the 
rays  that  stream  forth  from  the  sun  could  not  be  other  than  they  are. 

They  are  in  two  tables  or  divisions.  The  first  four  affirm  and  guard 
the  rights  of  God,  the  six  others  those  of  man. 

In  the  first  God  proclaims  His  deity,  His  supremacy  and  unrivaled 
sovereignty,  the  awe  and  worshipful  reverence  due  His  Name,  the 
combination  of  ceaseless  activity  with  absolute  rest,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Himself  and  in  His  immanence  and  transcendence  in  creation,  and 
which  is  copied  in  the  alternate  labour  and  weekly  cessation  in  man. 

The  second  table  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  human  rights,  guarded  first 
by  the  submission  to  parental  and  lawful  authority.  It  declares  the 
inherent  sanctity  of  human  life  and  guards  its  transmission.  It  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  property  and  character.  It  reveals  the  all-satisfy- 
ing fulness  of  God,  while  it  bans  the  covetousness  that  leads  to  the 
violation  of  human  rights. 

Christianity  gave  to  the  commandments  a  wider  application,  a  higher 
ideal,  a  nobleness  of  motive,  and  brought  grace  which  enabled  man  to 
keep  them. 

The  decalogue  was  not  as  to  the  Jew  a  law  externally  imposed,  but 
revealed  by  the  spirit  within. 

As  his  own  law  the  Christian  desires  to  keep  it,  and  by  love  the  law  is 
fulfilled. 

By  its  observance  he  escapes  evil,  secures  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
the  rewards  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  one  sign  of  the  last  times,  that  man  not  corresponding  to  the 
environment  of  revealed  truth,  misuses  his  spiritual  nature,  and  the 
light  within  him  becomes  darkness. 


THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT  DECLARES 
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ARTICLE  I.     THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT 


"I  AM  THE  LORD  THY  GOD:    THOU  SHALT  HAVE  NONE  OTHER  GODS  BUT  Ms' 


A 


2 

THE  FIRST 
COMMANDMENT 
DECLARES. 


God  to  be 
a  Person. 


His 

Personal 
Relation- 
ship. 


Our  duty 
to  Him. 


His 
Sovereignty. 


God  reveals  Himself  as  a  personal  God.     "I  am." 

The  perfection  of  His  nature  demands  this.  The  per- 
fectly good  would  be  incomplete  without  personality. 

The  human  "ego"  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  not  by 
cognition  of  the  "non  ego"  but  by  its  relation  to 
another  ego. 

When  the  grace-illuminated  spirit  comes  to  know  itself, 
it  becomes  conscious  that  it  is  in  union  with  a  Spirit 
not  its  own,  which  is  God. 

Christian  ethics,  therefore,  is  not  based  on  aught  save 
God  and  man's  relation  to  Him. 

The  command  not  only  declares  God's  personality 
but  His  sovereignty.  "I  am  the  Lord." 

Christian  ethics  is  thus  seen  to  be  indissolubly 
annexed  to  dogma.  Christian  morality  cannot  exist 
apart  from  dogmatics. 

For  dogma  being  rejected,  ethics  is  lacking  in  its 
fundamental  principle.  Submission  to  God,  while 
dogma  accepted  by  grace,  has  an  ethical  value. 


f  God  is  not  only  "the  Lord,"  but  a  Being  who  stands 

in  a  personal  relationship  to  each  of  His  creatures. 

He  is  "Thy  God." 
God  is  a  God  of  Love.     Man  is  bound  to  Him  by  the 

tie  of  creation,  most  intimate  and  loving. 
God  is  immanent  in  the  universe,  and  where  His  power 

is  there  is  He. 
It  awakens  a  responsive  and  ethical  acknowledgment, 

i.e.,  "He  is  my  God  and  I  am  His  child." 
Love  must  thus  rule  our  actions,  be  our  motive,  and 

unite  us  to  God. 

He  in  love  says,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
Me."  Which  assures  us  that  He  alone  wifl  be  our 
God. 

It  also  declares  that  man  is  a  free  and  not  a  necessi- 
tated being. 

There  is  a  sphere  within  which  his  power  of  choice  may 
freely  move,  for  God  would  not  hold  him  responsible 
if  he  were  not  free  to  act. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous.  His  grace  is 
sufficient.  His  providence  will  protect. 

It  is  thus  man's  loving  duty  to  believe  in  Him,  to 
trust  Him,  to  love  and  obey  Him. 

To  reject  is  the  sin  of  the  foolish  man,  who,  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  obligations,  says,  "There  is  no  God;  "  also 
that  of  those  who  deny  His  transcendence  and 
personality,  saying  "There  is  no  God  without  a 
universe  and  no  universe  without  a  God,"  or  of  those 
who  admit  His  existence  but  disbelieve  His  provi- 
dence and  revelation.  « 

The  Christian  knows  and  loves  God  and  walks  with 
Him.  "God  only,  God  always,  God  in  all  things," 
is  his  motto. 
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THE  SECOND  COMMANDMENT 


THE  SECOND  COMMANDMENT 

'  THOU  SHALT  NOT  MAKE  UNTO  THEE  ANY  GRAVEN  IMAGE.     THOU  SHALT  NOT  Bow 
DOWN  TO  THEM  NOB  SERVE  THEM" 

The  natural  man  believed  there  were  gods  many,  gods  of 
the  rivers,  of  the  hills,  and  plains.  All  the  known 
forces  of  nature  were  personified.  Images  which  sig- 
nified them  were  set  up,  and  worship  was  offered  through 
them  to  the  non-existing  beings  or  devils. 

To  appease  angry  deities  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
and  gross  orgies  and  sensualities,  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  cruelty,  attended  these  rites. 

God,  speaking  to  the  race  in  its  childhood  and  through 
the  Hebrew  race,  condemns  this  false  and  sensual  idola- 
try. He  forbade  the  making  of  any  Image  representa- 
tive of  a  supposed  deity  to  which  worship  was  to  be  paid. 

But  since  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
not  unlawful  to  make  representation  of  Him,  because 
God  has  given  to  us  an  Image  of  Himself  in  Christ. 

The  heathen  philosophers  defended  themselves  from  idola- 
try by  the  argument  that  they  did  not  worship  the  Image, 
but  that  which  it  represented.  The  answer  was  that 
the  image  was  not  an  authorised  one  and  did  not  repre- 
sent anything  unless  devils. 

As  the  woman,  who  kneeling  touched  Christ's  garment, 
was  not  idolatrous,  for  she  worshipped  Him,  so  the  act 
of  adoration  given  to  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  not  so, 
for  it  has  His  Person  as  its  object. 

As  in  the  old  dispensation  God  enjoined  the  use  of  images 
and  pictures  in  the  Tabernacle,  so  in  the  new,  Chris- 
tianity has  consecrated  art  in  all  its  departments  to  the 
worship  of  God. 

It  was  an  evil  heretical  spirit  that  led  to  the  breaking 
down  of  altars,  the  destroying  of  the  carved  work  of  the 
sanctuary. 

While  the  worship  of  "latria,"  which  involves  self- 
surrender,  is  due  to  God  only,  subordinate  worship  or 
reverence  is  due  to  all  holy  persons  and  things. 

Especially  to  the  Ever  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  all  the  Saints 
and  Angels. 

The  commandment  forbids  the  worship  of  "latria"  to 
any  creation  of  the  hands  or  mind,  to  any  human  idol 
however  made. 

Men  make  them  idols  of  causes,  plans,  beliefs,  and  they 
worship  them  as  did  the  heathen  theirs  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  commandment  condemns  all  superstitions  or  acts  of 
any  false  religion  like  spiritualism,  or  witchcraft,  or  the 
artifices  of  astrology,  or  fortune  telling,  or  judging  by 


The 
unlawful 
use  of 

images. 

§3 

THE  SECOND       ^ 
COMMANDMENT. 

The 
lawful 
use  of 
art. 

Latria 
and 
dulia. 

In  religion  follow  no  man.     This  injunction  transgressed 
made  the  sects.    ' '  Hear  the  church. ' '    So  keep  from  idols. 


THE  THIRD  COMMANDMENT 
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THE  THIBD  COMMANDMENT 


"Tnou  SHALT  NOT  TAKE  THE  NAME  OF  THE  LORD  THT  GOD  IN  VAIN' 


THE  THIRD 
COMMANDMENT. 


Revealed 
religion. 


Its 
authority. 


Its  sanc- 
tions and 
prohibitions. 


The  first  two  commandments  having  placed  God 
before  man,  the  third  advances  from  what  has  been 
called  natural  to  revealed  religion. 

If  the  universe  had  no  God  behind  or  in  it,  it  would 
be  an  unsolvable  riddle,  a  hideous  nightmare.  If 
God  did  not  make  a  revelation  of  Himself,  it  would 
be  an  immoral  one. 

The  third  commandment  bids  man  take  heed  unto 
and  reverence  the  Name  of  God,  and  the  Name  of 
God  is  a  matter  of  revelation. 

The  revelation  of  it  has  been  made  progressively,  and 
it  reveals  the  Nature  of  God  now  as  the  Blessed 
Three  in  One. 

We  are  bidden  to  reverence  Him  in  the  way  He  has 
revealed  Himself,  which  in  the  New  Dispensation 
is  in  Christ  and  His  Church. 


The  Name  of  God  also  signifies  the  authority  of  God. 
To  act  in  His  Name  is  to  act  in  and  by  His  authority. 

The  commandment  is  violated  by  sectarian  ministers 
who  proclaim  they  are  acting  in  His  Name  when 
they  have  received  from  Christ  no  authority  to  do  so. 

The  duty  of  reverence  to  God,  and  all  that  represents 

Him,  is  violated  by  refusing  the  worship  of  the  body 

in  kneeling  in  prayer,  or  at  the  Incarnatus  in  the 

Creed,  or  unwillingness  to  follow  the  custom  of  the 

(    Church  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 


The  command  inculcates  inward  reverence  along 
with  outward  form,  for  the  form  without  the  inward 
spirit  is  a  taking  of  God's  Name  in  vain. 

The  Church  regards  as  lawful  the  taking  of  oaths 
required  in  civU  procedures. 

It  sanctions  vows  made  in  baptism,  confirmation, 
marriage,  and  on  the  entrance  into  the  religious  state. 

It  forbids  all  forms  of  profanity,  blasphemy,  and 
cursing.  The  guilt  being  mortal  or  venial  according 
to  the  advertence  and  motive  of  the  utterance. 

The  Christian  will  avoid  all  frivolity  in  the  use  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  cherish  a  reverence  towards 
God's  word  and  all  holy  persons  and  things. 

The  irreligious  tendency  of  modern  life  must  be  met 
by  an  increasing  reverence  to  all  that  belongs  to 
(    revealed  religion. 
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THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT 


THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMENT 


'Six  DAYS  SHALT  THOTT  LABOR  AND  DO  ALL  THAT  THOU  HAST  TO  Do. 
THAT  THOU  KEEP  HOLT  THE  SABBATH-DAY" 


REMEMBER 


§5 

THE 
FOURTH 
COMMANDMENT  ' 
CONCERNS 
WORSHIP. 


It  rests 
on  a 
positive 
command. 


The 
days 
change. 


What 
forbidden 
and 
allowed. 


Its 

memorial 

character. 


The  commandments  proceed  in  order,  first  God,  then  re- 
vealed religion,  and  next  labour  or  service  and  worship. 

God  being  Love,  seeks  for  a  manifestation  of  love  in 
the  double  way  of  service  and  worship. 

Man's  response  of  love,  by  way  of  service  and  worship, 
strengthens  his  intellect  and  will,  and  ennobles  his 
whole  nature. 

The  commandment  enforcing  a  periodic  weekly  rest 
protects  man  from  his  own  greed. 

The  Sunday  rest  is  "the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  foe 

of  human  selfishness,"  and  so 
The  rest  needed  to  be  enforced  by  a  divine  authority. 

"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

f  The  commandment  reveals  the  authority  of  the  Church 
which  in  the  old  dispensation  so  strictly  enforced  it. 

By  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  place 
of  the  seventh,  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Church 
is  acknowledged. 

The  worship  commanded  has  assigned  to  it  a  memorial 
character. 

The  Jew  kept  the  seventh  day  as  a  memorial  of  the  rest- 
fulness  of  God's  activity  in  creation,  and  of  his  national 
deliverance  from  Pharaoh's  bondage. 

The  Christian  keeps  the  first  day  as  a  memorial  of 
Christ's  resurrection  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
I    on  the  Sunday  of  Pentecost. 

The  memorial  character  of  the  day  extends  to  the 
ordained  worship,  which  in  the  Christian  dispensation 
is  the  memorial  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  element  of  mystery  in  the  selection  of  a  seventh  day 
is  in  harmony  with  the  worship  of  Him,  who  is  the  veiled 
and  the  unveiled  God.  See  Wordsworth  Com.  Ex. 
xx.  10. 

The  principle  of  hallowing  all  the  labour  of  the  six  days 
by  the  special  consecration  of  the  seventh  to  God,  is 
in  accord  with  God's  covenanted  mercies. 

f  What  is  now  forbidden  is  the  profanation  of  the  day  by 
unnecessary  servile  labour. 

What  is  allowed  is  such  recreation  as  shall  not  turn  the 
soul  away  from  devotion. 

What  is  encouraged  is  the  consecration  of  the  day  to 
worship  and  rest,  and  worship  by  its  change  from  ordi- 
nary duties  brings  a  recuperative  rest  to  body  and  soul. 

What  is  of  obligation  is  the  offering  by  the  priest  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  attendance,  thereat  by  the  laity. 
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"HONOUR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER,  THAT  THY  DAYS  MAY  BE  LONG  IN  THE  LAND 
WHICH  THE  LORD  THY  GOD  GlVETH  THEE" 


Its 
basis 
love. 

The 
authority 
a  repre- 
sentative 

one. 

i6 

THE 
FIFTH 

COMMANDMENT. 

The 
mutual      , 
obliga- 
tions. 

Christian  ethics  is  based  on  love.  The  first  table  which 
reveals  our  duties  to  God  begins  with  the  Love  of  God 
to  us;  "I  am  thy  God." 

The  second  table,  which  safeguards  man's  rights,  begins 
with  the  God-inspired  love  of  parent  and  child. 

Man  is  a  social  being  and  so  needs  some  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  principle  of  family  life  should  extend  to 
the  tribal  or  national  family. 

The  principle  of  Christian  government  is  authority 
guarded  by  love  in  its  administration,  and  by  love 
honoured  and  accepted. 


Behind  this  is  the  fact  that  all  true  authority  comes  from 
God,  and  we  give  honour  to  parents,  pastors,  governors, 
because  in  their  several  spheres  they  represent  Him. 

There  is  thus  a  limitation  to  their  authority.  Parents 
may  not  command  anything  contrary  to  God's  law  or 
the  teaching  of  His  Church. 

Parents  cannot  forbid  their  children  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  Bishops  only  act  authori- 
tatively when  they  are  mouthpieces  of  the  collective 
Episcopate  or  of  the  universal  Church  or  the  explicit 
utterances  of  their  own  Communion. 

The  state  cannot  set  aside  a  Christian  marriage,  but  aa 
it  has  the  right  to  enforce  life  contracts  so  it  should 
recognise  those  of  matrimony  made  between  church- 
men who  take  each  other  "Till  death  do  us  part." 


As  the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  husbands 
and  wives,  pastors  and  people,  is  a  mutual  one,  so  are 
their  duties  —  on  the  one  hand  of  love,  reverence,  and 
obedience,  on  the  part  of  children  and  care  for  their 
parents  in  old  age;  on  the  part  of  parents,  of  care, 
education,  and  moral  training. 

The  laity  are  to  reverence,  obey,  and  care  for  those  set 
over  them  in  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  are  to  care  for 
and  feed  their  flocks,  and  the  bishops  to  be  shepherds, 
not  wolves,  to  the  clergy  and  people. 

The  civil  powers  should  strive  for  the  common  good,  con- 
sidering both  the  rights  of  the  minority  and  majority, 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  office  with  incorruptible 
justice. 

This  commandment  has  a  promise  annexed,  which  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  has  a  wider  and  more  glorious 
meaning  than  it  assured  the  Jew. 
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(cont'd). 


THE  DUTIES  OF  PABENTS  TO  THEIR  CHILDREN 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
for  their  children,  such  as  is  suitable  to  their  condition  in  life. 

As  Christians  they  should  endeavour  to  make  their  home  a 
happy  home  and  make  their  children  respect  them  and  love  it. 

The  home  life  should  be  so  developed  as  to  bring  out  its  unity 
of  effort,  mutual  dependence,  and  love  for  one  another. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  to  cooperate  in  the  training  and 
education,  intellectual  and  religious,  of  their  children. 

They  cannot  place  this  duty  on  others,  or  perform  it  by  such 
injunctions,  "  Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do."  They  must  be  living 
examples  of  unselfishness  and  righteousness. 

They  should  as  parents  pray  together  and  for  their  children, 
not  letting  the  little  ones  say  their  prayers  "to  them,"  but 
to  God  with  them. 

They  should  win  the  confidence  of  their  children.  The  children 
should  never  be  afraid  to  come  and  confess  to  them  any  wrong 
they  have  done  or  mischief  into  which  they  have  fallen. 

Children  should  always  come  to  know  that  their  parents  love 
them  and  are  their  best  friends. 

Boys  are  to  be  taught  to  fear  nothing  but  doing  what  is  wrong, 
girls,  that  modesty  is  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  character. 

It  is  wise  to  begin  their  religious  instruction  with  a  knowledge 
and  belief  in  the  angels.  If  begun  with  Santa  Claus,  or  fairy 
tales,  they  come  to  know  they  are  untrue,  and  so  reject  all  the 
supernatural. 

It  is  a  mistake  in  dogmatic  teaching  to  begin  with  the  fall  and 
need  of  redemption.  Best  begin  with  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  the  means  of  grace. 

The  baptised  child  is  a  member  of  Christ.  When  he  needs  by 
sin  the  saving  work  of  Christ  crucified,  he  will  be  led  to  it. 

The  parents  should  never  chastise  a  child  in  anger,  but  always 
make  him  understand  that  the  chastisement  is  due  because 
God's  law  is  broken. 

The  child's  moral  character  is  to  be  developed,  not  on  mere 
enforced  obedience  to  law,  but  on  honour,  and  honour  is 
developed  by  trust. 

If  a  boy  is  found  stealing  small  things,  he  is  not  necessarily 
thereby  a  bad  boy.  The  disposition  comes  perhaps  from  some 
ancestor.  So  about  other  sins. 

The  boy  who  turns  out  a  good  man,  may  be  found  to  belying 
occasionally.  Parents  make  timid  natures  lying  by  threats, 
and  sensual  because  not  parentally  warned  and  instructed. 

If  clergy  desire  the  salvation  of  their  children,  they  should 
never  discuss  parochial  affairs  before  them,  or  speak  of  any 
of  their  people's  faults,  or  how  badly  they  themselves  have 
been  treated. 


How  to 
bring 
them  up. 
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THE  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  COMMANDMENTS 

"Tnou  SHALT  NOT  KILL."     "Tnou  SHALT  NOT  COMMIT  ADULTERT" 
THE  PROTECTION,  AND  TRANSMISSION.  OF  LIFE 


The  taking  of  life  is  justifiable  by  the  state  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  for  the  protection  of  society. 

It  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  just  wars,  but  all  Christians 
should  labour  for  peace  through  arbitration. 

It  is  justifiable  in  case  of  self-defense  where  there  is  no  other 
obvious  means  of  self-protection. 

It  is  unlawful  to  procure  the  death  of  a  child  before  birth, 
but  not,  if  to  hasten  the  birth  is  for  the  saving  of  the  life  of 
the  mother,  and  with  baptism  of  the  child. 

The  command  forbids  duelling  as  an  unchristian  method  of 
defending  one's  honour  or  in  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  command  is  broken  by  unjust  wars,  by  religious  persecu- 
tions, by  the  oppressions  of  capital,  by  the  cruelties  of  child 
labour. 

Suicide  is  a  mortal  sin,  for  man  has  not  the  right  of  dominion 
over  his  body,  but  only  the  use  of  it. 

Those  are  guilty  who  refuse  medical  treatment  or  continue 
in  practices,  like  drunkenness,  that  will  bring  on  death. 

Hatred,  anger,  revenge  in  the  soul,  or  expressed  in  words  and 
acts,  are  mortal  or  venial  according  to  the  degree  of  provoca- 
tion or  manifestation. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  forms  of  this  sin  is  that  of  soul-murder, 
by  helping  to  destroy  a  person's  faith,  or  keeping  another 
back  from  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  or  the  religious  life. 


The  seventh  commandment  guards  the  sacredness  of  the 
transmission  of  life. 

It  forbids  all  sins  against  chastity,  that  with  another's  wife 
or  husband,  which  is  called  adultery;  the  sin  of  fornication, 
which  is  between  unmarried  persons;  incest,  which  is  the 
sin  between  relatives;  sacrilege  when  holy  persons  or  places 
are  violated. 

One  of  the  worst  forms  of  this  sin,  is  the  enticing  of  others, 
especially  the  young,  into  impure  actions.  "Better,"  said 
Christ,  "  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  the  neck.of  such 
an  one  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 

One  may  sin  in  external  acts  by  looks,  touches,  or  words,  by 
reading  bad  books,  by  attending  lascivious  plays,  by  im- 
modest dancing. 

It  is  not  a  sin  to  be  tempted  by  sensual  thoughts,  feelings,  or 
suggestions,  and  which  are  not  sinful  unless  consciously  and 
willingly  assented  unto. 

Unless  one  positively  knows  they  were  made  a  matter  of 
conscious  and  wilful  indulgence,  it  is  best  to  decide  that  one 
is  not  responsible  for  them. 

"Those  dogs  keep  on  barking,"  said  Francis  of  Sales,  "be- 
cause they  were  not  let  into  the  house." 


The 
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THE  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  COMMANDMENTS 

'THOU  SHAW  NOT  STEAL."     "THOU  SHALT  NOT  BEAR  FALSE  WITNESS 
AGAINST  THY  NEIGHBOUB" 


Property 
God's  gift. 

I 

§9 
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against  it 

MENTS. 

or  against 
reputation. 

These  commandments  are  for  the  protection  of  man's 
property  and,  the  dearer  possession,  of  his  reputation. 

A  noted  French  philosopher  said  that  "property  is 
theft."  God,  by  forbidding  theft,  sanctions  thereby  the 
rights  of  property. 

Man  has  a  right  to  the  property  he  has  acquired  or  in- 
herited, yet  it  is  a  limited  one,  for  God  gave  him  the 
ability,  or  so  ordered  his  birth  that  he  should  have  it. 

Not  to  recognise  God's  claim,  by  charity,  by  aid  to  the 
[    Church,  to  one's  fellows,  is  to  rob  God. 

The  commandment  is  violated  by  robbery  or  taking  by 
force,  by  theft  or  taking  secretly,  by  borrowing  with  no 
intention  or  reasonable  expectation  of  repayment,  by 
cheating  in  buying  and  selling,  by  appropriating  money 
intrusted  to  us,  by  extortion  and  intimidation  of  the 
weak,  by  negligence  in  the  performance  of  duties. 

Also  by  not  restoring  things  lent,  by  not  paying  our  just 
debts,  by  running  in  debt  needlessly,  by  not  seeking  the 
owner  of  things  found,  in  keeping  of  stolen  goods,  by 
taking  things  as  perquisites  which  we  know  our  employers 
would  not  allow. 

Man  should  be  honest,  which  in  the  old  English  sense 
meant  to  act  "honourably."  Honesty  is  better  than  all 
policy.  He  who  is  honest  simply  because  it  is  the  best 
policy,  was  called  by  Whately  a  dishonest  man. 

And  not  by  act,  but  by  word  are  we  to  guard  our  neigh- 
bour's reputation  as  we  would  have  him  guard  ours. 

Words  may  wound  more  than  knife  or  blow.  The  gift  of 
speech  is  to  be  sacredly  guarded.  Truth  is  a  virtue,  and 
lying  lips  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 

Men  lie  to  advance  their  own  unlawful  gains;  lie  in  their 
advertisements,  in  their  adulterations,  their  financial 
schemes,  in  respect  to  the  credit  of  their  competitors,  in 
the  manufacture  of  rumours  to  influence  trade. 

The  commandment  is  violated  by  a  thousand  methods  of 
misrepresentation,  insinuation,  detraction,  talebearing, 
and  gossip. 

But  a  professional  person,  a  lawyer  or  priest,  is  not  bound 
to  answer  questions  respecting  clients  or  penitents  of 
which  persons  could  and  would  not  rightly  expect  to  be 
informed.  The  knowledge  had  belongs  to  a  different 
department  which  neither  party  has  the  right  to  use. 

We  are  bound  to  not  only  speak  but  to  act  truthfully  and 
.    to  be  true. 
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"Tnou  SHALT  NOT  COVET" 


'  The  joy 
of  loving 
God 

§10 
THE  TENTH 
COMMANDMENT. 

4 

The 
misery  of 
mammon 
,  worship. 

The  commandments  which  have  enforced  obedience  in 
word  and  deed,  have  finally  to  do  with  motives. 

It  enters  into  a  region  civil  law  cannot  enter.  God  looks 
at  the  heart. 

How  it  is  to  be  directed.  The  heart  can  only  serve  one 
master.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

When  the  heart  is  set  on  God,  it  finds  its  satisfaction  in 
God  and  rests  contentedly  in  His  will. 

Even  in  outward  poverty,  it  finds  a  joy  as  it  endures  and 
suffers  with  itc  Lord. 

It  learns  to  trust  Him,  in  sickness  and  health,  in  storm 
and  sunshine,  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 

The  heart  set  on  God  desires  more  and  more  to  be  united 
to  Him,  who  is  the  satisfying  fulness  of  the  soul. 

The  soul  thus  becomes  emancipated  from  the  thraldom 
of  worldly  honours,  distinctions,  wealth,  and  with  face 
upturned  to  God,  looks  down  upon  the  world. 

The  world  cannot  buy  it  or  influence  it  adversely  or 
make  it  its  slave. 


The  covetous  man  is  ever  a  disappointed  one;  the  evil 
desire  ever  growing  with  its  goods,  never  satisfied,  ever 
seeking  for  more. 

The  things  on  which  the  man  sets  his  heart  at  last  own 
him,  not  he  them,  and  the  miser  is  so  held  in  the  vise  of 
avarice  that  he  cannot  part  with  wealth. 

The  evil  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  prevalent, 
and  the  haste  and  greed  for  wealth  destroys  health  and 
honour  and  the  soul. 

Children  are  injured  by  teaching  that  worldly  success, 
wealth,  civil  position  are  to  be  made  the  aim  of  their 
lives,  and  not  nobility  of  character. 

The  special  commendation  in  the  public  journals  of 
those  who  have,  beginning  with  almost  nothing,  amassed 
fortunes,  injures  the  national  life,  as  if  character  should 
not  outrank  wealth. 

The  man  with  the  muck  rake  scrapes  a  little  pile  of  earth 
about  him,  but  leaves  it  when  he  dies.  He  who  lives  for 
God  has  an  endowment  of  true  riches  that  will  last  an 
eternity. 

Our  Lord  gives  the  summary  of  the  decalogue:   "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 
,    as  thyself." 
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ARTICLE  II.     THE  CARDINAL  VIRTUES 

I  Temperance. 
Prudence. 
Justice. 
Fortitude. 


§1 

THE  CARDINAL 
VIRTUES 
AS  A  WHOLE. 


"If  a  man  love  righteousness,  her  labours  are  virtues;  for  she 
teacheth:  Temperance  and  Prudence,  Justice  and  Fortitude." 

Virtue  is  that  habit  which  strengthens  man  to  work  righteousness,  to 
do  good,  and  to  be  good. 

The  cardinal  virtues  regulate  the  conduct  of  men  towards  themselves 
and  fellows  in  the  ordinary  details  of  daily  life. 

They  are  remedial  agencies  of  the  four  wounds  in  our  nature  caused 
by  disobedience. 

The  body  having  suffered  from  the  unrestrained  gratification  of  its 
appetites,  needs  to  be  restrained  by  Temperance. 

The  body,  which  has  asserted  its  independence  of  the  soul,  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  right  reason. 

The  soul  has  suffered  from  its  asserted  independence  of  the  spirit, 
and  being  thus  deprived  of  its  proper  enlightenment  is  enslaved  in 
its  own  limitations  and  ignorance. 

The  soul  needs  therefore  to  be  brought  back  to  its  normal  relation  to 
the  spirit  and  to  be  guided  by  a  spiritually  illuminated  Prudence. 

The  spirit,  in  its  self-assertion  and  pride  of  rebellion  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  submit  to  give  God  the  obedience  that  is  His  due,  and 
on  which  our  true  life  depends. 

The  spirit  humbling  itself  before  God  must  be  reestablished  in  its 
proper  relation  to  Him  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Justice,  which 
gives  to  each  their  due. 

These  four  are  known  as  the  cardinal  virtues  as  being  the  pivots  or 
hinges  on  which  the  others  turn. 

They  are  called  natural  virtues  because  man  to  a  certain  degree  can 
acquire  them  by  his  own  strength,  but  they  may  be  elevated  to  a 
supernatural  dignity  by  grace,  which  gives  supernatural  motives 
and  higher  ideals  and  greater  strength. 

They,  properly  understood,  guide  our  actions  in  the  right  "mean" 
or  middle  path  between  the  extremes  of  excess  or  deficiency,  exag- 
geration or  imperfection. 

An  act  of  real  virtue  must  be  done  understandingly,  with  freedom 
of  choice,  disinterestedly,  and  upon  principle. 

For  the  perfection  of  any  action  all  four  of  the  cardinal  virtues  must 
combine. 

It  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  judge  of  goodness  by  particular  or  single 
virtues,  for  they  may  be  the  result  of  imitation,  or  of  one's  position, 
or  the  mask  of  selfish  ends. 

"One  great  vice  may  be  the  parent  of  many  virtues."  Mozley, 
University  Sermons.  The  Pharisees. 

The  truly  good  man  is  one  who  does  right  because  it  is  right  and 
whose  whole  conduct  is  conformable  to  that  law. 
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Its 
definition.  ' 

§2 
THE 

VIRTUE 
OF  TEM- 

Its 

cultiva- 
tion. 

PERANCE. 

Its 
,  growth. 

Temperance  signifies  moderation.  It  is  the  lawful  use  of  the 
creatures  which  minister  to  our  bodily  sustenance  and 
gratification. 

The  notion  that  matter  is  evil  is  a  Manichean  heresy,  and  that 
bodily  gratification  is  sinful  is  a  Puritan  one.  God  made  His 
children  to  enjoy  and  be  happy  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

In  different  degrees  it  becomes  the  soul  to  rule  over  the 
bodily  appetites  and  practise  self-denial  and  self-control.  It 
does  this  by  the  help  of  divine  grace,  and  so  becomes  the 
virtue  of  Temperance. 

It  takes  the  forms  of  abstinence,  soberness,  and  continence, 
the  practice  of  which  are  most  needed  in  youth,  when  the 
passions  and  appetites  are  most  demanding. 


The  first  great  fight  of  the  Christian  is  with  the  body  and  its 
natural  appetites,  for  which  God  has  provided  deliverance 
through  marriage,  and  the  discipline  of  the  fasts  and  absti- 
nences of  the  Church. 

The  virtue  of  Temperance  demands  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion a  rigid  discipline  like  that  of  a  soldier  encamped  in  an 
enemy's  country. 

The  Christian  soul  must  realise  that  it  stands  guard  like  a 
chivalrous  knight  over  the  honour  of  Christ  who  dwells 
within  it,  and  prefer  death  to  yielding  to  aught  that  would 
dishonour  Him. 

It  must  cultivate  a  growing,  violent  hatred  of  sin  —  of  all 
evil  thoughts,  and  of  all  the  occasions  of  sin,  and  of  all  that 
has  led  or  allured  it  to  evil. 

It  must  discipline_  itself  into  the  watchfulness  of  a  soldier  on 
picket  duty,  against  the  insinuations  of  the  enemy. 

It  must  have  a  thorough  and  abiding  distrust  of  self,  and  its 
own  strength  and  resolutions,  and  a  daily  and  hourly  active 
trust  in  the  grace  of  God.  Distrust  and  Trust  are  its 
watchwords. 


As  the  virtue  of  Temperance  grows,  it  will  extend  itself  to  all 

excesses  of  bodily  indulgence,  to  overfastidiousness  regarding 

food,  to  any  excesses  in  drink,  to  slothfulness  in  conduct,  and 

all  neglect  of  righteous  duties. 
It  will  seek  to  control  its  time  and  social  pleasures.     The  King 

owns  us  and  all  we  have  is  His,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  Him. 
The  means  we  have,  have  come  from  God,  and  we  must  spend 

money  on  ourselves  with  measured  moderation,  and  with 

generosity  toward  God. 
The  gift  of  speech  ennobles  man,  and  first  it  is  to  be  used  in 

the  worship  and  praise  of  God,  and  governed  by  the  law  of 

charity  in  respect  of  persons. 
Time  is  a  precious  privilege.     Only  for  a  few  years  can  we 

serve  God  here,  with  a  service  which  involves  some  sacrifice. 

Our  position  in  eternity  depends  upon  our  use  of  tune.     How 

we  do  waste  it  in  newspaper  reading,  frivolous  conversation, 

idle  amusements. 
Temperance  is  moderation  in  the  lawful  use  of  all  God's 

creatures,  but  is  also  the  virtue  that  uses  all  we  are  and  have 

to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
Temperance  has  within  itself  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and 

sacrifice.     It  delivers  man  from  animalism  and  lifts  him  into 

the  peaceful  order  and  reign  of  law. 
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THE  VIBTUB  OF  PRUDENCE 
'THE  WISH  IN  HEABT  SHALL  BE  CALLED  PBUDENT."     Paov.  xvi.  21 


f  Prudence  is  reason  spiritualised.  Temperance  is  the  virtue 
of  the  body,  Prudence  is  that  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul 
brought  under  the  guidance  of  the  spirit. 

It  has  several  elements:    vigilance,  judiciousness,  wisdom, 
and  perseverance. 


THE 
VIRTUE 
OF 
PRUDENCE. 


Is 

vigilant. 


Is 

wise 


and 
perse- 
vering. 


Is 
judicious. 


Vigilance!  Prudence  stands  on  the  watch-tower.  It  is  ever 
on  the  look  out.  It  is  in  this  respect  the  first  of  all  virtues, 
"the  most  needed  for  the  well-being  of  human  life."  Liddon. 

It  forecasts  the  work  to  be  done,  the  tower  to  be  built,  the 
enemy  to  be  overcome. 

It  carefully  estimates  its  resources,  scrutinises  the  justice  of 
the  action,  the  best  time  for  proceeding,  makes  allowance 
for  unseen  eventualities. 

It  has  a  judicious  temper,  not  carried  away  by  impulse  or 
swayed  by  prejudices,  or  overruled  by  friendships  or  enmities. 

It  sits  like  an  impartial  judge  weighing  the  different  argu- 
ments for  or  against,  and  deciding  which  is  the  most  weighty 
because  most  worthy,  as  well  as  practical. 

In  practical  matters  it  steers  a  middle  course  between  timid- 
ity, which  hinders  timely  action,  and  rashness,  which  acts 
thoughtlessly  and  with  impetuosity. 

It  can  be  decided  without  obstinacy,  prompt  without  needless 
delay,  judicious  in  action,  vigorous  with  caution. 

It  has  ever  a  practical  object  in  view,  for  "forecast  without 
action  is  dreaminess,  and  action  without  forecast  is  always 
folly."  Liddon. 

It  takes  counsel  of  the  wise,  "He  that  hearkeneth  unto  coun- 
sel is  wise."  Prov.  xii.  15. 

As  enlightened  with  heavenly  wisdom,  it  looks  beyond  the 
present  life.  It  acts  with  the  day  of  judgment  in  view  of 
and  with  an  eye  to  eternity. 

It  observes  the  words  of  highest  wisdom,  "What  shall  it 
profit  if  a  man  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul." 
"If  a  man  forsake  all  for  My  sake,  he  shall  receive  an  hun- 
dredfold reward." 

Heavenly  wisdom,  in  doing  best  for  oneself,  acts  on  the 
highest  of  motives;  for  we  cannot  seek  our  own  spiritual 
advantage  without  promoting  the  greater  glory  of  God,  nor 
can  we  seek  God's  glory  without  seeking  our  own  best  good. 

The  wisdom  from  above  ever  leads  to  humility.  The  soul 
does  not  only  ask  whether  such  a  work  is  a  good  work,  but 
am  I  called  to  do  it. 


Prudence  and  perseverance  go  hand  in  hand, 
does  not  outrun  providence,  so  it  waits  on  it. 


As  prudence 


By  its  practice  souls  are  won,  where  argument  fails.  It  keeps 
the  soul  itself  constant  to  its  religious  duties,  to  its  prayers, 
communions,  confessions,  self-examinations.  It  keeps  be- 
fore the  soul  the  certainty  of  death  and  the  final  doom. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  JUSTICE 
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THE  VIRTUE  OF  JUSTICE 


"THUS  SAITH  THE  LORD,  KEEP  YE  JUDGMENT  AND  DO  JUSTICE" 


§4 
THE 

VIRTUE  OF  ' 
JUSTICE. 


Its 
origin. 


Relation 
to  God. 


To  our 
neighbour 


and 
ourselves. 


Justice  is  a  virtue  which  inclines  the  will  to  constantly  render 
to  each  his  due. 

The  sense  of  justice  is  one  of  the  most  elementary  notions  of 
our  spiritual  nature. 

As  the  body  is  controlled  by  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the 
mind  by  the  laws  of  thought,  so  the  spiritual  nature  ener- 
gises by  virtue  of  the  union  with  the  divine  spirit. 

It  recognises  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  its 
relationships,  the  duty  to  care  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
to  give  to  each  their  due. 


It  finds  its  exercise  in  three  forms:    Justice  towards  God, 

1  Justice  towards  our  neighbour,  Justice  towards  ourselves. 

God  has  His  rights.  He  made  us.  He  bought  us.  We  be- 
long by  a  double  right  to  Him,  and  we  owe  Him  service. 

As  the  eternal  Truth,  He  claims  the  homage  of  our  under- 
standing; as  the  All-Holy  One,  He  claims  the  homage  of 
our  wills;  as  the  eternal  Beauty,  that  of  our  hearts. 

He  has  the  right  to  be  believed  when  He  speaks,  to  be  trusted 
when  He  offers  to  save,  to  be  worshipped  when  He  mani- 
fests Himself. 

We  can  never  give  Him  all  that  is  worthily  His  due,  but  in 
Christ  all  that  we  are  and  have  is  accepted  by  Him. 


In  dealing  with  our  neighbour,  justice  bids  us  "do  unto  all 

men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us." 
It  recognises  the  rights  of  man  to  live,  and  by  honest  labour 

receive  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  a  protection  of  person  and 

property  justly  acquired,  to  a  government  that  seeks  the 

well-being  of  the  governed. 
It  unites  capital  and  labour  by  mutual  concessions,  and  fair 

dealing,  and  the  golden  rule. 
It  makes  men  jealous  of  others'  reputations  as  of  their  own, 

and  checks  hasty  judgments  of  others'  conduct. 
In  religion,  justice  makes  us  realise  how  much  jwe  owe  to  our 

spiritual  ancestors,  and  the  debt  we  owe  to  missions  and  to 

those  who  come  after  us. 


Justice  towards  ourselves  makes  us  feel  the  responsibility  of 
being  intrusted  with  a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  with  which  we 
can  serve  God  and  attain  a  blessed  end. 

The  failure  of  human  justice,  as  between  man  and  man, 
morally  demands  a  future,  which  justice  to  ourselves  warns 
us  not  to  forfeit. 

All  unrealities  are  a  violation  of  the  law  of  justice.  The 
need,  if  just,  of  being  true. 

Justice  to  others  is  patriotism  to  our  country,  piety  to  our 
parents,  fair  dealing  in  our  business,  philanthropy  to  our 
brothers,  to  the  sick  and  aged  and  poor.  It  is  devotion  to 
God  and  truthfulness  to  ourselves.  "To  thyself  be  true." 
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THE  VIBTUE  OF  FORTITUDE 


"BE  IT  KNOWN  UNTO  THEE,  O  KING,  THAT  WE  WILL  NOT  SERVE  THY  GODS, 
NOB  WORSHIP  THE  GOLDEN  IMAGE  WHICH  THOU  HAST  SET  TIP" 


§5 
THE 
VIRTUE 
OF  FORTI- 
TUDE. 


The 

soul's 

knight 

errant. 


As  re- 
lated to 
the  world  < 
and  the 
Church. 


In  re- 
gard to 
oneself. 


Fortitude  is  the  virtue  which  gives  power  to  do  and  to  bear. 

It  empowers  the  will  in  doing  one's  duty.     It  enables  it  to 

endure  what  the  permissive  will  of  God  allows  to  befall  us. 
It  is  thus  both  active  and  passive;  as  active  it  is  known  as 

courage ;  as  passive,  it  is  patience. 
As  a  natural  virtue  enlarged  and  elevated  by  divine  grace,  it 

has  the  greater  glory  of  God  as  its  end,  the  will  of  God  for  the 

law  of  its  action,  the  love  of  God  for  its  dominant  motive. 
It  knows  God  is  working  out  His  own  plan,  that  with  Him 

nothing  is  impossible,  that  our  failures  are  often  the  means 

by  which  He  accomplishes  His  ends. 
Self-reliance  is  the  product  of  nature;    the  cardinal  virtue  of 

Fortitude  is  based  on  absolute  distrust  of  self,  and  trust  in  God. 
It  is  the  knight  errant  of  the  soul  and  its  weapon  is  the  cross, 

and  its  armour,  humility. 


Fortitude  puts  itself  in  union  with  God's  will.  It  seeks  not 
that  God  will  aid  it  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  plans,  but 
surrenders  itself  to  God  that  He  may  carry  out  His  plans 
through  it. 

The  world  may  seemingly  triumph,  but  our  faith  rises  above 
the  apparent  defeat  and  so  overcomes  the  world. 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  live  in  the  later  days,  when  the 
heavenly  powers  are  shaken,  that  we  may  glorify  God  in 
the  fires. 

In  tunes  of  peace  souls  more  easily  keep  the  true  faith  and  are 
saved ;  in  the  days  of  trouble  and  trial  saints  are  made. 

The  spirit  of  martyrdom  and  persecution  is  abroad,  and  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  thus  seen  in  the  heavens. 

Christ  did  not  call  any  into  Peter's  boat,  a  type  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, but  said,  all  who  sailed  in  the  gospel  boat  of  Paul 
should  be  saved,  though  the  outward  frame  went  to  pieces. 

Fortitude,  in  the  presence  of  unbelieving  criticism,  humbly 
takes  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  the  Faith  once  and  for  all 
delivered,  and  kept,  and  witnessed  to  by  the  concurrent 
consent  of  Apostolic  Christendom. 


Fortitude  in  respect  of  ourselves  is  seen  in  bearing  with  our 
worldly  condition,  with  illness,  with  losses  of  those  we  love, 
with  the  constant  and  daily  trials  of  life. 

It  enables  the  clergy,  who  are  at  once,  as  united  to  our  Lord, 
priests  and  victims,  to  endure  opposition  and  to  preach  the 
cross  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cross. 

It  enables  the  Catholic  layman,  in  social  and  family  life,  to  bear 
with  the  environment  of  prejudiced  or  uninstructed  church- 
manship. 

It  enables  every  Christian  to  bear  with  his  own  temperament 
while  he  endeavours  to  subdue  it,  to  be  patient  with  his  own 
slowness  in  achieving  the  victory,  to  resolve  to  die  fighting. 

He  gains  a  victory  with  God  who  never  despairs  of  his  mercy, 
and  rises  quickly  after  stumblings  and  falls.  Fortitude 
teaches  him  how  to  "coin  victory  of  humility  out  of  defeat, 
and  turn  the  stones,  over  which  he  has  stumbled,  into  step- 
ping stones  to  heaven." 


FAITH 
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ARTICLE  III.     THE  THEOLOGICAL  VIRTUES 


FAITH 


"BT  GRACE  ABE  YE  SAVED  THROUGH  FAITH,  AND  THAT  NOT  OF  YOURSELVES, 
IT  is  THE  GIFT  OF  GOD  " 


Human 
and 
divine 
faith. 

i1 

FAITH. 

Character 
of  divine    • 
faith. 

I 

Divine 
faith 
entire. 

Belief  may  be  the  result  of  the_  human  mind  trusting  in  human 

testimony,  or  the  preponderating  weight  of  probabilities. 
This  belief  or  human  faith  may  include  the  Being  of  God,  and 

be  shared  in  by  devils  who  believe  there  is  one. 
But  in  divine  faith,  through  which  we  are  saved,  there  is  an 

action  of  God  on  the  soul. 
God's  grace  forecometh  us  in  all  returns  to  Himself.     He  arouses 

the  unbaptised  sinner,  and  disposes  him  to  faith  and  repentance. 

He  revives  in  the  baptised  the  dormant  habit  of  faith. 
Faith  is  thus  the  soul  and  spirit  quickened  by  grace,  which  enables 

it  to  see  and  submit,  to  believe  and  trust,  to  venture  and  lay  hold. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  soul's  new  life.     It  is  the  spiritual  ear 

listening,  hearing  the  heavenly  word;   the  eye  piercing  through 

things  material  to  the  unseen;    the  hand  laying  hold  of  His 

Hand  of  promise. 
God  worketh  in  us  to  think,  to  will,  and  to  do.     Grace  aideth 

thought,  rouses  the  affections,  strengthens  the  will.     It  helps 

and  guides  the  hand  to  withdraw  the  bolt  and  open  the  door. 


The  material  object  of  faith  is  Christ  and  all  He  is,  has  said  and 
done  and  instituted  in  and  by  His  Church,  which  is  His  living 
witness  and  the  keeper  and  guardian  of  the  gospel. 

To  believe  in  any  Christian  doctrine  solely  because  it  commends 
itself  to  our  reason  is  not  to  have  faith,  though  the  faith  as 
revealed  by  the  Church  is  conformity  with  the  best  reason. 

The  faith  that  justifies  must  be  the  action  not  of  the  mind  or  will 
believing  only,  but  of  the  whole  combined  nature;  the  mind 
accepting,  the  heart  trusting,  the  will  surrendering  to  do  God's 
will. 

Living  faith  is  practically  inseparable  from  good  works.  Works 
done  without  God's  grace  cannot  justify,  such  works  cannot  save. 
[  But  faith  without  works  is  seen  to  be  dead. 

Faith  which  is  of  God  will  be  entire.  It  will*not  pick  and  choose. 
It  will  not  accept  one  doctrine  and  refuse  another.  It  expects 
to  find  difficulties  and  believes  in  spite  of  them. 

It  grows  by  obedience  to  have  an  assuring  witness  in  itself.  Aa 
it  does  the  will  of  God,  it  learns  of  the  doctrine.  The  spirit 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  and  it  knows  in  whom  it  believes. 

If  it  be  hard  to  believe,  remember  God  gives  the  gift  of  faith  to 
those  who  seek  it.  "If  thou  art  not  drawn,  pray  that  thou 
mayst  be  drawn."  If  thou  canst  not  pray  fervently,  pray  for 
the  spirit  of  prayer.  Heed  not  if  thou  seem  not  at  first  to  be 
heard.  Remember  the  Syrophenician  woman  and  persevere. 

"Act  faithfully  according  to  thy  light  and  thou  shalt  have  more 
light.  Be  courageous  and  make  the  venture.  Take  the  step 
that  seems  to  be  one  in  air  and  thou  shalt  find  the  Rock  under 
thy  feet." 
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HOPE 
"WE  ABE  SAVED  BY  HOPE" 


True 
hope. 

52 
HOPE. 

False 
hope. 

Hope  is  a  virtue  by  which,  with  an  inspired  confidence,  the  soul  trusts 
the  promises  of  Christ  of  salvation  and  the  means  thereto,  as  made 
personally  to  itself. 

The  material  object  is  God,  our  possession  of  Him,  and  the  means 
which  lead  to  the  possession. 

The  formal  object  or  motive  is  the  Mercy  and  Omnipotence  of  God 
and  His  faithfulness  to  His  promises. 

Faith  sees  the  heavenly  vision  and  God's  gifts;  Hope  says  they  are, 
by  His  mercy  and  grace,  for  me. 

Hope  is  a  grace  and  gift  of  God.  It  is  given  in  a  degree  by  actual 
grace  before  baptism,  is  implanted  in  germ  in  baptism  by  habitual 
grace. 

It  is  increased  by  prayer,  by  deeds  of  love,  and  ripened  by  trials  and 
afflictions. 

It  brings  joy  and  peace.  Now  "the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy 
and  peace  in  believing." 

It  is  a  virtue  full  of  sweetness,  leading  to  a  rest  in  Him  who  will  never 
fail  us,  to  an  abiding  in  Him  who  holds  us  fast  in  Himself,  to  a 
satisfaction  in  the  joyful  possession  of  Him  "who  is  our  Hope." 

"For  our  hope,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "is  not  the  glory  of  heaven,  nor  rest 
from  labour,  nor  fulness  of  our  wishes,  nor  torrent  of  delight,  but 
Christ  our  God,  the  Hope  of  Glory." 


The  hope  of  the  Christian  is  as  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  cast 
within  the  veil;  but  the  hope  of  the  wicked  is  as  dust  blown  with 
the  wind. 

They  have  a  rotten  and  delusive  hope,  who  hope  to  be  saved  by  their 
belief  in  some  system  of  theology,  or  because  of  outward  church 
membership,  or  as  having  once  experienced  religion. 

They  delude  themselves  with  false  hopes  who  delay  their  repentance, 
for  God,  who  offers  thee  pardon  on  repentance,  offers  no  morrow  to 
thy  delay. 

Those  are  deceitful  hopes  which  lead  men  to  live  on  without  repent- 
ance, neglecting  the  sacraments,  and  hoping  to  be  saved  because 
they  are  no  worse  than  the  most  of  men. 

They  are  in  self-destroying  error  who  hope  to  be  saved  by  joining 
some  society  man  has  made,  like  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  or  any 
like  order;  membership  in  them  cannot  save  us. 

Those  hopes  are  presumptuous  that  flatter  men  with  the  sense  of 
their  goodness,  popular  esteem,  or  reliance  on  the  general  idea  of 
the  mercy  of  God. 

They  are  "false,  sickening,  miserable  hopes  when  a  man  seeks  for 
any  happiness  out  of  God,"  and  seeking  his  portion  in  this  life  hopes 
for  God  as  his  portion  in  the  next. 

"The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness,  but  the  expectation  of 
the  wicked  shall  perish." 


CHARITY 
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CHARITY 


'AND  NOW  ABIDETH  FAITH,  HOPE,  CHARITY,  THESE  THREE,  BUT  THB 
GREATEST  OF  THESE  is  CHARITY" 


53 
CHARITY.  ' 


Its 
nature. 


Its 
necessity. 


Its 

great 
value. 


How 
increased. 


Love  is  a  supernatural  virtue,  implanted  incipiently  by  God 
in  us  at  baptism,  developed  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a 
progressive  conversion,  growing  into  perfection  through  the 
discipline  of  providence  and  the  gifts  of  grace. 

It  is  the  virtue  by  which  we  love  God  above  all  things  and 
our  neighbour  for  His  sake. 

It  is  a  love  drawn  out  by  His  love  who  created  and  redeemed 
us,  who  loved  us  with  an  everlasting  love,  and  when  estranged 
by  sin  redeemed  us. 

It  is  a  gift  by  which  the  love  of  God  is  diffused  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  essence  of  the  virtue  lies  in  the  response  of  unselfish  love 
to  the  unselfish  love  of  God,  and  the  mutual  love  and  inter- 
communion between  the  two. 


Without  charity  in  some  degree  nothing  will  profit  to  a  man's 
salvation,  nothing  will  merit  a  reward. 

"  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass;  though  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries;  though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  I  Cor.  xiii. 

The  virtue  of  charity  is  discriminated  from  generosity  or 
philanthropy,  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  natural  disposition, 
as  being  the  creation  of  grace. 

With  any  feeling  of  uncharitableness  in  the  heart  no  one  can 
enter  heaven,  where  love  must  reign  in  all. 


Love  is  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  because  it  has  its  source  in 

what  God  Himself  is.     God  is  love. 
It  is  the  queen  of  all.     "  Above  all  things  put  on  charity,  which 

is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 
It  is  the  most  enduring,  for  while  faith  and  hope  end  in  the 

sight  of  God  and  in  the  possession  of  eternal  life,  charity 

remaineth  forever,  growing  and  increasing  and  uniting  us 

more  and  more  to  God. 
It  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  for  it  is  the  motive  of  keeping  it, 

and  the  end  to  be  gained  thereby. 
It  is  the  soul  of  all  virtues,  it  animates  all ;  but  is  beyond  all. 

It  is  Temperance  keeping  itself  pure,  Fortitude  enduring  all 

things,  Justice  serving  God  alone,  Prudence  keeping  close 

to  Him. 


Love  waits  and  watches  for  the  coming  of  whom  it  loves.  It 
dwells  on  Him,  cherishes  His  every  word.  It  loves  all  that 
belongs  to  Him,  sacrifices  itself  to  His  interests,  gladly  suffers 
for  the  One  it  loves,  hath  no  other  will  but  His.  It  counts 
nothing  too  little  and  nothing  too  great  for  Him.  It  seeks 
to  love  all  in  Him,  for  His  dear  sake. 
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CHARITY 


M 

CHARITY 

(cont'd). 


Its 
degrees. 


Its 
action. 


Its 
reward. 


"WE  BEING  MANY  ARE  ONE  BODY  IN  CHRIST,  AND  EVERY 
ONE  MEMBERS  ONE  OF  ANOTHER" 

Love  has  its  degrees.  The  lowest  form  is  the  love  that  springs 
from  need.  It  is  a  Christian  form  of  this  love  that  man  loves 
God  because  He  has  redeemed  and  saved  him.  Then,  having 
tasted  of  His  spiritual  gifts,  the  soul  loves  Him  for  the  joy  this 
intercourse  gives.  But  then  the  soul  finally,  even  through  the 
pain  of  having  this  sensible  sweetness  withdrawn,  begins  to 
love  Him  for  Himself  alone. 

The  tests  whether  we  have  the  love  of  God  are  also  the  means  of 
growing  in  it.  The  soul  not  only  thinks  of  God  in  time  of 
trouble  and  felt  need,  but  is  ever  looking  out  for  Him,  watching 
for  His  presence,  glad  to  resort  to  Him,  shutting  out  needless 
distractions  and  worldly  interests,  that  she  may  abide  with  Him. 

The  soul  that  loves  Him,  will  study  His  interests,  His  Church's 
needs,  will  gladly  make  sacrifices  for  Him.  "Love  sweetens 
all  bitter  things,  softens  all  hard  words,  smooths  all  that  is  toil- 
some, makes  fasting  a  feast,  self-denial  a  joy,  labour  a  rest." 

As  the  love  of  God  takes  control  of  us  it  goes  out  to  others;  to 
our  relations  and  friends  in  the  order  of  nature;  to  our  fellow- 
churchmen,  united  to  us  in  the  kingdom  of  grace;  to  strangers, 
sinners,  enemies,  in  the  realm  of  charity. 

The  virtue  declares  that  whoever  God  has  made  is  our  brother 
by  creation,  and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  all,  as  being  our 
brother's  keeper. 

It  counsels  us  to  remember  that  we  are  all  alike  sinners,  redeemed 
by  the  precious  blood. 

It  bids  us  act  on  the  principle  that,  if  our  debt  of  ten  thousand 
talents  has  been  forgiven,  we  should  be  willing  to  forgive  others. 

The  love  of  God  helps  us  to  conquer  ourselves  and  love,  with  the 
love  He  gives,  those  who  are  our  enemies,  and  to  be  willing 
to  be  reconciled  and  forgive  them  for  His  sake. 

The  virtue  controls  the  manner  of  our  actions,  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  and  not  doing  what  we  would  not  others  should  do. 

We  should  endeavour  to  love  others  as  Christ  loved  us,  seeking 
their  highest  interests  in  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  if  we 
can  do  no  more,  praying  for  them. 

It  is  by  the  multitude  of  little  unselfish  actions  charity  shows 
itself,  and  to  it  is  given  an  especial  apostolate  in  winning  souls 
to  God. 

It  brings  a  joy  into  the  soul,  and  peace.  Divine  love  mortifies 
self-love.  So  the  Imitation  teaches:  "The  more  a  man  dies 
to  himself,  the  more  he  begins  to  live  to  God." 

It  is  the  love  of  anything  apart  from  God  that  hindereth  the 
love  of  God.  "Lord,"  saith  S.  Augustine,  "he  loveth  Thee  too 
little  who  loveth  anything  with  Thee,  which  he  loveth  not  for 
Thee." 

It  is  by  charity  here  and  hereafter  we  are  united  to  God. 


THE  FIRST  BEATITUDE 
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ARTICLE  IV.     THE  BEATITUDES 
"And  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught  them" 

THE  FIRST  BEATITUDE 
"BLESSED  ARE  THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT" 


Actual 

poverty. 

§1 

THE  FIRST 
BEATITUDE. 

Spiritual 
poverty. 

Its 

blessing. 

The  Incarnate  God  united  our  nature  to  His  and  speaks 
through  it.  It  is  always  God  who  acts  and  speaks.  He 
speaks  through  our  nature  as  a  man  speaks  through  a 
speaking-trumpet.  So  God  opened  His  mouth  and  taught. 

The  Beatitudes  form  one  whole,  arranged  in  a  progressive 
order,  every  new  spiritual  elevation  being  the  result  of 
that  which  preceded  it.  They  are  the  golden  ladder  of 
the  spiritual  life. 

The  first  round  of  it  is  poverty  of  spirit.  Blessed  are  the 
poor.  Blessedness  begins,  in  Christ's  view,  where  in 
human  estimation  misery  begins. 

Actual  poverty  or  the  want  of  earthly  means  is  blessed  when 
it  tends  to  a  dependence  and  trust  in  God  and  seeking 
His  help. 

Wealth  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  poverty  when  man 
holds  it  as  a  steward,  and  God  is  the  true  riches  of  the  soul. 


The  poverty  specially  commended  is  spiritual  poverty,  or 
poverty  of  spirit. 

This  poverty  lies  at  the  basis  of  evangelical  piety  and  is 
the  condition  of  its  reception. 

He  is  poor  in  spirit  who  has  become  conscious  of  his  frailties 
and  imperfections,  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  own  nature,  of 
the  untrustwprthiness  of  his  own  resolutions,  of  the  in- 
capacity of  himself  to  reform  himself. 

He  is  poor  who  mourns  over  his  lack  of  faith  and  inability 
by  himself  to  keep  God's  law,  his  failings  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  has  no  trust  in  his  own  righteousness. 

He  is  poor  who  recognises  his  own  nothingness  apart  from 
God,  his  lost  condition  through  sin,  his  only  hope  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  blessing — "theirs  is  the  Kingdom"  is  not  of  man's 
merit,  but  of  Christ's  free  gift,  blessed  of  God.  Grace 
designed  it,  grace  bestows  it,  grace  receives  it. 

Christ's  word  is  to  the  hearts  broken,  the  souls  feeling  their 
sins,  the  souls  not  rich  in  their  own  esteem,  but  poor  in 
spirit,  feeling  keenly  their  need. 

Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  for  them.  The 
kingdom  of  peace  and  salvation  and  joy  has  come.  It  has 
come  to  them,  and,  if  it  has  come  to  them  in  any  degree,  it 
will  come  in  fuller  measure. 

It  will  come  progressively  in  its  light  and  love  and  power, 
more  and  more.  The  emptier  they  are  of  self,  the  more 
the  kingdom  will  fill  them. 

It  comes  with  its  joy  and  peace,  with  the  special  companion- 
ship of  the  saints  and  angels,  who  intercede  for  us  in  glory, 
and  watch  over  us  on  earth. 
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THE  SECOND  BEATITUDE 


THE  SECOND  BEATITUDE 


"BLESSED  AHE  THEY  THAT  MOUHN:  FOR  THEY  SHALL  BE  COMFORTED" 


§2 

THE 

SECOND 

BEATITUDE 


Its 
nature. 


Its 

blessing. 


The  first  round  on  the  ladder  is  poverty  of  spirit,  the  second 
is  that  of  mourning. 

It  is  not  the  mourning  attending  temporal  loss  or  afflictions. 
"Man  is  born  to  sorrow."  Nor  is  it  the  sorrow  of  this 
world  which  leadeth  to  despair  and  worketh  death. 

The  mourning  is  the  outcome  of  the  evangelical  poverty  of 
spirit,  that  feels  its  nothingness  and  trusts  God's  Almighti- 


It  differs  from  repentance  which  leads  to  conversion,  for  it  is 
the  act  of  a  soul  that  has  turned  to  God  but  sees  itself  in  His 
Holiness. 

It  is  a  mourning  by  His  Spirit  in  God,  after  God,  and  for  God 
and  His  Glory. 

It  is  the  deepening  and  abiding  sorrow  for  past  and  forgiven 
sin  that  comes  with  increasing  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

The  more  I  know  Thee,  the  more  I  love  Thee;  yet  the  more 
I  love,  the  more  I  grieve  for  having  offended  Thee. 

It  is  in  the  soul  a  condition  consistent  with  a  special  peace 
and  joy,  resting  on  Christ's  merits  and  in  His  love. 

The  mourning  is  with  Christ,  and  in  union  with  His  tears 
over  Jerusalem,  and  over  a  rejecting  and  dying  world. 


Unlike  the  stoicism  of  heathen  philosophy,  the  soul  does 
not  become  indurate,  but  while  sorrowing  with  Christ  and 
drinking  of  His  cup,  is  sustained  by  Him  in  peace. 

We  are  exiles  here,  and  heaven  is  our  home.  Here  with 
Christ  we  in  patience  carry  our  cross  after  Him,  and  have 
fellowship  in  His  sufferings. 

In  proportion  as  we  enter  into  them  shall  we  be  comforted, 
comforted  by  the  Comforter,  shedding  abroad  the  love  of 
God  in  our  hearts,  and  assuring  us  we  are  the  sons  of  God. 

If  we  mourn  over  pur  sins  or  sinfulness,  we  have  also  the  con- 
solation that  Christ  is  our  propitiation;  that  we  are  accepted 
in  the  Beloved,  and  Christ  in  us  is  the  hope  of  glory. 

If  tried  by  adversity,  by  losses,  by  persecutions,  it  standeth 
sure  that  they  who  suffer  with  Him  shall  also  reign  with  Him. 

If  assaulted  by  temptations,  within  or  without,  the  soul  is 
comforted  with  a  gsrarriy-tlie  world  cannot  give  or  take  away. 


"Your  sorrojr  shall  be  turned  to  joy." 


THE  THIRD  BEATITUDE 
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THE  THIHD  BEATITUDE 


"BLESSED  ABE  THE  MEEK:    FOB  THEY  SHALL  INHERIT  THE  EABTH" 


THE  THIBD 

BEATITUDE. 


The  first  beatitude  lays  the  foundation  of  sanctity  in  self-abnegation  and 
poverty  of  spirit.  The  se_cond  principle  is  a  permanent  and  deepening 
sorrow  for  our  forgiven  sins  and  sinfulness,  as  the  remains  of  our  old 
nature. 

The  first  deepens  the  sense  of  our  nothingness  and  the  virtue  of  humility; 
the  second,  an  advancing  contrition  through  increasing  love. 

The  third  advances  from  the  purificative  way  to  the  illuminative,  or 
conformity  to  the  example  of  Christ.  "Learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart." 

Meekness  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  manifestation  of  a  gentle,  soft, 
yielding,  plastic  nature,  that  is  too  inert  and  feeble  to  feel  resentment 
and  not  subject  to  passion. 

It  is  the  grand  virtue  gained  by  the  severest  self-discipline,  by  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  multitudinous  forms  of  self-love,  by  a  masterful  con- 
quest over  the  natural  emotions,  by  the  development  of  a  strong  Christ- 
controlled  will. 

It  is  to  be  seen  in  Christ,  who  feeling  intenselyrthe  indignities  offered 
to  Him,  the  blows,  the  lies,  the  spitting,  nevertheless  restrained  the 
righteous  indignation  that  was  their  due. 

Meekness  is  thus  a  victory  over  self  and  its  emotions,  through  righteous- 
ness and  goodness,  ruling  them  as  with  an  iron  sceptre,  and  if  need  be 
with  a  scourge. 

It  requires  the  highest  moral  courage.  The  meek  lives  with  God  and  in 
another  world,  and  so  cannot  be  insulted  by  a  worldly  man. 

The  angry  man  is  the  weak  man,  and  what  the  world  thinks  weakness 
in  the  meek  is  the  result  of  colossal  strength. 

It  is  because  he  is  victor  over  self  that  he  becomes  the  helper  and  ruler 
of  others.  He  conquers  others  who  first  conquers  himself. 

Before  the  martyr's  meekness  the  Roman  empire  gave  way,  and  the 
Church  began  a  possession  of  the  world. 

The  strength  of  the  meek  lies  in  his  trust  in  God,  to  whom  he  commits 
himself  and  his  cause;  in  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth  and  who 
will  repay. 

The  reward  promised  is  won  through  spiritual  victories,  and  is  a  present 
and  also  a  future  one.  Even  here  the  land  is  ours. 

As  to  the  Israelites  the  inheritance  of  the  promised  land  was  given,  so 
the  Christian  has  an  assured  inheritance  in  the  new  heaven  and  earth. 

Now  in  sympathy  with  man's  estate  the  whole  creation  travails  and 
groans  in  pain,  but  it  will  share  with  him  in  the  final  restitution,  and 
in  that  new  earth  the  meek  shall  reign. 
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THE  FOURTH  BEATITUDE 


THE  FOUKTH  BEATITUDE 

'BLESSED  ABE  THEY  THAT  HUNGER  AND  THIRST  AFTER  RIGHTEOUSNESS: 
FOB  THEY  SHALL  BE  FILLED" 

The  soul  abiding  in  lowly  poverty  of  spirit,  in  loving  sorrow, 
in  the  developing  meekness  of  self-crucifixion,  becomes 
possessed  of  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness. 

The  soul  advancing  from  the  purificative  way,  set  forth  in 
the  first  two  beatitudes,  proceeds  into  the  illuminative  set 
forth  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 


§4 

THE 

FOURTH 

BEATITUDE. 


Its 
connection 
with  the 
foregoing. 


What  the 
hunger  and 
thirst  is. 


The 
reward. 


It  has  become  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  and 
now  is  filled  with  a  desire  to  be  like  Him. 

God,  by  whose  grace  the  remaining  natural  desire  for  good- 
ness is  thus  developed,  gives  the  kind  of  food  the  awakened 
spiritual  appetite  demands. 

This  hunger  and  thirst  being  not  a  single  act,  the  satisfac- 
tion is  not  therefore  like  the  act  of  acceptance,  but  a  con- 
tinuous gift  of  the  bread  of  heaven  and  the  water  of  life. 

This  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  one  for  salvation  which  has 
been  given,  nor  is  it  an  emotional  desire  for  religion  or  piety 
as  something  beautiful  and  sweet,  and  so  desirable. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  a  grace-endowed  will,  that,  knowing 
self  profoundly,  distrusts  self,  condemns  self,  hates  self, 
is  self's  executioner. 

It  leaves  self  wherever  it  finds  self,  sharply  schools  the 
tongue,  cauterises  self-love  by  humiliations,  seeks  self- 
crucifixion,  that  Christ  may  reign  in  the  soul. 

It  is  a  persistent  and  growing  desire  after  righteousness, 
which  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  nature,  and  the  being 
recreated  by  penitence  and  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ. 

It  is  a  never  satisfied  desire.  The  grace  given  in  response 
to  the  desire  while  it  satisfies,  increases  it.  "They  that 
eat  Me  shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  they  that  drink  Me  shall 
yet  be  thirsty."  (Eccle.  xxiv.  21.) 

As  the  hungry  man  cannot  wait  or  brook  delay,  so  spiritual 
hunger  conquers  laxity  and  sloth.  "The  King's  business 
requires  haste." 

As  the  hungry,  to  sustain  life,  eats  any  food  within  his 
reach,  so  the  hungry  soul  eats  the  bread  of  affliction,  trial, 
sorrow,  loss,  pain  as  often  the  best  of  nourishments. 

As  the  hungry  man  forgets  in  his  present  need  what  he  had 
yesterday,  so  the  spiritual  man  forgets  the  things  that  are 
behind  in  the  one  aim  of  pressing  on  to  perfection  — 
Excelsior. 

The  righteousness  that  the  soul  hungers  and  thirsts  for,  it 
shall  be  filled  with ;  not  merely  virtues,  or  gifts,  or  graces, 
but  with  Christ  Himself,  who  is  our  Righteousness. 

He  will  feed  us  with  Himself,  not  with  mere  religious 
feelings,  but  with  His  own  food  which  was  "to  do  the  will 
of  Hun  that  sent  Me." 

The  soul  that  so  hungers  and  thirsts  shall  progress,  and  its 
path  be  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more 
.    unto  the  perfect  day. 


THE  FIFTH  BEATITUDE 
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THE  FIFTH  BEATITUDE 
'BLESSED  ABE  THE  MERCIFUL:  FOB  THEY  SHALL  OBTAIN  MEBCT" 

The  life  in  Christ  must  manifest  itself  in  good  works.  From 
our  grace-saved  relation  to  Him  what  should  follow  but 
mercy  to  others.  This  is  the  third  development  in  the 
illuminative  path. 

Mercy  is  both  a  feeling  of  compassion  and  a  desire,  which, 
when  a  virtue,  takes  the  intelligent  and  active  form  of 
ministering  relief. 


§5 

THE 

FIFTH 

BEATITUDE. 


Its 
nature. 


Its 

motives. 


Its 

result. 


It  is  an  active  operative  principle.  It  does  not  weep  but 
gives.  It  does  not  sorrow  but  feeds.  It  does  not  sympa- 
thise, it  relieves. 

It  is  not  content  with  deploring  the  moral  wretchedness  of 
mankind,  it  exerts  itself  to  meet  the  wants  of  humanity. 

It  has  its  basis  in  the  love  wherewith  Christ  has  loved  us,  and 
it  flows  out  through  us  towards  others. 

To  exercise  Christian  mercy  the  soul  must  have  felt  the  need  of 
God's  mercy,  and  labour  that  others  may  experience  it  also. 

It  is  love  evoked  by  the  sight  of  misery  more  strongly  felt 
when  it  seems  undeserved,  or  in  contrast  with  former 
happiness. 

It  is  only  a  virtue  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  human  motive 
that  we  may  come  into  like  condition,  but  when  it  is  the  out- 
come of  God's  mercy  to  us. 

It  is  not  the  manifestation  of  an  easy-going  good  nature  that 
cannot  say  "no"  to  child  or  friend,  or  of  a  philanthropic  one 
that  scatters  alms  without  judgment. 

The  mercy  that  obtains  a  final  reward  will  be  that  which  had 
for  its  motive  "ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

It  will  be  of  the  kind  that  recognising  the  oneness  of  the 
family  of  Christ,  for  His  sake  bears  another's  burdens. 

It  shows  itself  in  the  seven  corporal  works  of  mercy:  To  feed 
the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  visit 
the  prisoners,  minister  to  the  sick,  show  hospitality,  bury  the 
dead. 

It  shows  itself  in  the  spiritual  works  of  mercy:  To  convert 
the  sinner,  instruct  the  ignorant,  counsel  the  doubting,  pray 
for  others,  comfort  the  afflicted,  return  good  for  evil,  forgive 
our  enemies. 

It  conforms  us  to  the  image  of  God.  "Be  merciful  even  aa 
your  Father  is  merciful":  and  of  Christ,  "Who  went  about 
doing  good." 

It  feels  for  the  whole  Church's  needs.  "Who  is  offended  and 
I  burn  not."  It  leaves  no  part  of  it,  the  living  or  dead,  out 
of  its  prayers. 

To  it  God's  word  is  pledged:  "With  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  Give  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you.  Forgive  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven." 
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THE  SIXTH  BEATITUDE 


"BLESSED  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART:  FOR  THEY  SHALL  SEE  GOD" 


THE 

SIXTH 
BEATITUDE. 


Purity 
of  heart. 


Its 
reward. 


Christ  here  reveals  the  advance,  from  the  illuminative  stage  of 
the  spiritual  life,  to  that  of  the  unitive. 

The  soul  is  freed  from  mortal  sins,  and  has  nothing  so  much 
in  horror  as  venial  ones. 

The  intellect  in  its  memory,  understanding,  imagination, 
thought,  has  been  filled  with  Christ;  and  its  heart  and  will, 
in  its  choices,  affections,  emotions,  and  aspirations  is  centered 
on  Him. 

The  soul  has  become  mostly  emptied  of  self:  —  of  self-love, 
self-deceit,  self-interest. 

It  has  become  detached  from  persons,  plans,  worldly  interests, 
human  respect,  in  its  attachment  to  Christ. 

It  has  become  single  in  aim,  desire,  end.  Its  end  is  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  its  law  of  conduct  God's  blessed  will, 
its  dominant  motive,  the  love  of  God. 

The  pure  heart  has  no  fold  of  deceit  in  it,  is  marked  by  sim- 
plicity, singleness  of  eye,  sincerity,  and  is  ever  advancing  to 
a  greater  degree  of  love. 

It  is  love  absorbing,  illuminating,  transporting,  consuming, 
courageous,  inebriating,  triumphant. 

It  advances  from  the  more  active  state  of  corresponding  to 
grace  to  the  more  passive  and  receptive  one. 

It  is  a  walking  with  God,  a  communion  with  Him,  a  life  hidden 
in  Him.  "Henceforth  I  live,  yet  not  I." 


The  pure  heart  sees  God. 

It  sees  God  in  nature,  which  is  His  veil;  in"  His  providential 
guidance  ofjnations  and  the  Church.  Sees  Him  especially  in 
Christ,  who  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Sees  Him  as 
veiled  in  the  sacraments,  sees  Him  as  dwelling  within  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  the  faithful,  and  the  spiritual  sight  fills 
the  soul  with  joy. 

When  the  soul  has  passed  into  His  presence,  it  will  see  and 
enjoy  Him  in  proportion  to  the  love  it  had  here,  and  which 
will  determine  the  ratio  of  our  progress  in  eternity. 

It  will,  in  Christ,  see  God,  and  in  its  glorified  condition  be  able 
to  see  Him  as  He  is;  and  be  transformed  into  His  likeness. 


THE  SEVENTH  BEATITUDE 
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THE  SEVENTH  BEATITUDE 


'BLESSED  ABE  THE  PEACEMAKERS:  FOR  THEY  SHALL  BE  CALLED  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  GOD" 


The 

Christian's  • 

vocation. 

A  peace- 
maker. 

i7 

THE 

SEVENTH 

BEATITUDE. 

How 

exercised. 

Its 

reward. 

To  every  soul  God  gives  a  vocation.  There  is  a  divinely 
appointed  work  for  each  to  do.  There  is  a  divinely  pre- 
pared path  safeguarded  and  illuminated,  for  each  to 
follow.  To  learn  this  is  the  Christian's  duty,  to  follow 
it  is  to  be  in  the  path  of  safety. 

The  sixth  beatitude  reveals  the  unitive  state,  the  seventh 
the  general  law  and  principle  of  vocation.  We  are  all 
called  to  be  peacemakers. 

The  source  of  this  calling  is  Christ,  who  is  our  Peace,  who 
has  made  peace,  who  gives  us  His  peace,  who  abides  in 
us,  that  the  peace  of  God  may  rule  in  our  hearts. 


Peace  lies  in  the  harmony  of  our  nature,  in  the  fixedness  of 
its  order,  in  its  reconciliation  with  God,  in  the  mastery  of 
successful  conflict. 

Our  Lord  who  said  "My  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  also  said, 
"I  come  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword."  For  the  gospel 
brought  disputes,  differences,  separations,  but  to  the  soul 
united  to  Him  it  brought  peace. 

The  beatitude  does  not,  however,  merely  refer  to  a  peaceable 
disposition  and  its  calmness,  but  to  the  active  peacemaker. 


This  is  the  vocation  of  all  Christians,  who,  spirit-controlled, 
keep  peace  within,  strive  for  peace  between  nations  and 
individuals,  in  families,  in  parishes,  who  work  and  pray 
for  the  restoration  of  Christian  fellowship  between  the 
divided  branches  of  a  Catholic  Christendom. 

They  are  specially  peacemakers  whose  vocation  is  to  be 
priests  or  religious,  for  they  reconcile  souls  to  God,  and 
help  heal  the  Church's  divisions. 


The  seventh  beatitude  adds  to  the  reward  of  the  sixth.  They 
shall  not  only  see  God,  but  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 
They  are  adopted  sons  of  God. 

God's  adoption  differs  from  a  human  adoption  by  the  com- 
munication of  a  principle  of  sonship,  and  making  the 
adopted  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature. 

It  is  a  relation  which  will  be  acknowledged  by  God  Himself, 
and  made  known  to  the  saints  and  angels.     They  shall 
be  called  the  sons  of  God.     To  the  hesitating,  considering 
their  vocation,  Christ  says,  "Consider  the  sublimity  of. 
[    the  reward." 
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THE  EIGHTH  BEATITUDE 


"BLESSED  ARE  YE  WHEN  MEN  SHALL  REPROACH  YOU,  AND  PERSECUTE  YOU,  AND  SAY 
ALL  MANNER  OF  EVIL  AGAINST  YOU  FALSELY,  FOR  MY  SAKE:  REJOICE  AND  BE 
EXCEEDING  GLAD;  FOR  GREAT  is  YOUR  REWARD  IN  HEAVEN" 


The 
blessing 
of 

persecu- 
tion. 

§8 

THE 
EIGHTH         ' 
BEATITUDE. 

Its 

various 
forms. 

Its 
great 
reward. 

Suffering  for  another  is  the  highest  expression  of  love.  God 
so  loved  us,  on  the  cross  He  died  for  us.  The  Saints  respond 
to  His  love  by  suffering  and  dying  for  Him. 

Our  Lord  foretold  that  His  disciples  should  in  the  world  have 
tribulation,  promised  those,  who  as  religious  had  left  all, 
they  should  have  persecutions. 

In  the  higher  degrees  of  sanctity  souls  welcome  pain,  adver- 
sities, reproaches,  persecutions,  revilings,  contempt,  and 
rejections,  because  by  these  they  are  united  to  their  Lord 
and  made  like  Him. 

They  rejoice  in  being  wronged,  insulted,  lied  against,  as  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  uniting  themselves  to  Christ's 
act  of  forgiveness  on  the  cross. 

They  are  glad  to  suffer  for  Christ's  or  righteousness'  sake, 
for  the  world  can  give  them  no  greater  blessing  than  a  cross. 


All  who  by  their  steadfastness  to  the  Church,  shrink  not  from 
bearing  witness,  by  observances  of  its  precepts,  must  bear 
the  sneers,  taunts,  and  scoffings  of  the  ungodly. 

Christ  said  "I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother.  And  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household." 

As  all  holiness  provokes  the  world's  hatred,  so  the  Church  in 
various  forms  is  ever  being  persecuted,  by  abuse,  violence, 
and  slander. 

From  the  beginning  of  Christianity  the  saints  have  longed 
to  suffer  for  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  and  in  suffering  and 
by  faith  have  overcome  the  world. 

"Were  any  to  offer  me,"  said  S.  Chrysostom,  "the  whole 
heaven  and  Paul's  chain,  I  would  prefer  that  chain.  Were 
any  to  ask  whether  he  would  place  me  with  the  angels  or 
with  Paul  in  bonds?  I  would  choose  the  prison.  Nothing 
is  nobler  than  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake." 


To  those  who  suffer  for  His  sake,  Christ  promises  a  great 
reward  in  the  heavens.  All  reward  depends  on  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  His  gracious  covenant  to  give  it. 

Man,  by  using  the  grace  freely  given,  can  obtain  more  grace, 
and  through  his  cooperation  with  grace  attain  a  super- 
natural reward. 


The  beatitudes  begin  with  the  blessing  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom ;  they  end  with  the  exceeding  great 
reward  of  those  who  attain  saintliness. 


OUR  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 
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ARTICLE  IV.     OUR  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 
CHRIST  THE  IDEAL,  EXEMPLAR,  MODEL 

Man  needs  in  religion:  an  authoritative  teacher,  the  embodiment 
of  the  teaching  in  a  living  example,  a  deliverer  and  restorer; 
and  Christ  alone  satisfies  these  wants. 


Christ 
is  the     « 
model. 

Christ 
is  the 
vine. 

But  God,  purposing  to  raise  man  to  a  supernatural  union  with 
Himself,  gives  to  humanity  in  Christ  a  new  head  of  a  new  race. 

'•!» 

He  is  the  second  Adam,  the  new  man  from  heaven,  whose  human- 
ity has  a  quickening  or  life-giving  quality,  and  who  is  not  only 
L    our  model,  but  our  mould  and  moulder. 

He  is  yet  something  more,  for  He  is  the  living  vine  and  we  are 
the  branches.     His  life  is  transmitted  into  us  and  brings  forth, 
with  our  cooperation,  fruits. 

The  Christian  comes  to  live  with  His  life.     All  toil,  all  work  is 
glorified  by  it.     All  work  is  made  beautiful  by  Hun,  all  labour 
elevated  by  the  joy  of  grace. 

The  soul  united  to  Hun  and  indwelt  by  Him,  sees  with  His 
eyes,  works  with  His  assisting  hand?,  thinks  His  holy,  happy 
thoughts,  loves  with  His  love. 

§1 

OUR  LIFE 

IN 

CHRIST. 

Christ 
is  our     < 
life. 

Trans- 
mitting 
His 
virtues 
to  us. 

Abiding  in  Hun  the  soul  is  kept  from  mortal  sin.     Whoso  abideth 
in  Him  sinneth  not. 

In  Christ  Jesus  are  ye,  "who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  redemption." 

We  do  not  look  at  Hun  and  try  to  follow  His  example,  but  He 
gathers  us  into  Himself  and  is  the  soul  of  our  soul,  the  life  of 
our  life. 

He  brings  to  bear  on  our  souls  the  various  powers  of  His  soul, 
^    with  all  their  virtues,  and  so  extends  His  life  in  us. 

'  The  Church  as  His  bride  thus  partakes  of  His  likeness.     He 
extends  the  great  principles  of  His  own  life  to  her. 

"I  come  to  do  thy  will."     "I  receive  not  honour  from  men."     "I 
seek  not  my  own  glory."     "  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness."    "  Led  by  the  Spirit."     "As  I  hear  so  I  speak."     "That 
the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled."     "I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptised  with." 

The  Christian  thus  prays,  "Soul  of  Christ  sanctify  me,  Body  of 
Christ  save  me,  Blood  of  Christ  cleanse  me,  Passion  of  Christ 
strengthen  me." 

zealous,  patience  of  Christ  make  me  patient,  fortitude  of  Christ 
make  me  strong,  purity  of  Christ  make  me  pure,  meekness  of 
Christ  make  me  meek,  prayerfulness  of  Christ  make  me  prayer- 
ful, love  of  Christ  fill  me  with  Thy  love. 

Christ  having  developed  these  virtues  in  humanity  in  an  heroic 
degree,  transmits  them  to  His  members,  and  so  the  Church, 
which  is  His  bride,  is  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation. 
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CHRIST  IN  Us 


Christ 

in  us 
our  life. 

§2 

CHRIST  « 
IN  Us. 

Our  life 

in  union   • 
with  His. 

Creatures  are  perfect  when  most  like  their  type.  Christians  are 
so  as  they  reproduce  the  principles  of  Christ's  life. 

He  bids  us  learn,  not  merely  of  His  doctrine,  and  not  merely  from 
what  He  says,  but  of  Himself. 

Learn  of  Me  —  of  Myself  —  of  My  life,  My  motives,  aims,  con- 
duct in  all  the  circumstances  ana  departments  of  My  life. 

Not  as  God  did  I  meet  trial,  temptation,  suffering,  but  as  man  did 
I  fight  and  overcome  —  aided,  as  you  may  be,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Christian  has  also  Christ  within  him.  The  blood  of  the  old 
sacrifice  was  poured  out  beneath  the  altar,  now  the  Blood  is 
communicated  and  His  life  is  in  us. 


His  visible  life  was  divided  into  four  parts,  His  hidden  life,  His 
public  life,  His  suffering,  and  risen  life.  He  gathers  our  life  into 
union  with  His. 

1.  His  hidden  life  in  the  womb  of  his  blessed  Mother,  humbling 
Himself  to  thus  enter  creation  and  become  one  of  us;    then 
remaining  thirty  years  in  obscurity,  hidden  even  as  God  is 
hidden  in  nature;    as  a  youth  obedient  to  His  Mother  and  S. 
Joseph;  labouring  at  His  trade,  a  poor  man  among  the  poorest; 
God  submitting  Himself  to  be  ruled  by  His  creatures.     From 
thence, 

The  Christian  learns  to  bear  with  his  lot,  even  that  of  poverty, 
with  want  of  notice,  fame,  the  being  put  aside,  failing  of  influence, 
to  the  schooling  of  obedience,  to  a  life  of  hiddenness  and  prayer. 

Consider: 

2.  Christ  in  His  public  life,  a  life  of  mixed  work  and  contempla- 
tive prayer.     He  entered  into  it  by  a  fast  of  forty  days  and  a 
severe  temptation.     It  was  a  life  of  constant  work,  so  that  often 
there  was  not  tune  to  eat.     He  was  constantly  speaking  to  the 
multitude,  daily  dealing  with  the  Disciples,  meeting  His  enemies 
subtly  endeavouring  to  entangle  Him  and  find  aught  to  accuse 
Him.     Always  going  about  doing  good,  healing  the  sick,  raising 
the  dead,  ministering  to  souls.     Continuing  this  life  through 
His  Church. 

Consider: 

3.  His  suffering  life,  foreseen  and  accepted  from  the  first.     The 
passion,  the  blows,  scourging,  crowning  with  thorns,  nailing, 
thirst,  agony,  crucifixion,  all  the  bodily  and  mental  pains.     The 
marvelous  words,  the  conversion  of  the  penitent  thief,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  drawing,  that  was  to  be  felt  in  all  the  world,  draw- 
ing men  to  lives  of  sacrifice  in  union  with  His  cross. 

Consider: 

4.  His  risen  life.     Christ  with  His  own;    their  peace,  their  life, 
their  strength,  their  joy,  their  Lord  and  God,  their  hope,  their 
justification  and  secured  possession. 

5.  Ascended  He  further  unites  them  to  Himself  by  His  Holy 
Spirit.     They  are  supernaturally  His.     They  dwell  with  Him 
and  He  with  them.     He  is  their  love,  their  soul's  delight,  their 
advocate,  their  mediator,  the  preparer  of  their  heavenly  man- 
sions, their  all  in  all. 


CHRIST'S  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
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CHRIST'S  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
Our  Lord's  discourse  as  given  us,  may  be  divided  into  six  parts 

I.     THE  BEATITUDES  WHICH  AS  SUMMING  UP  THE  MOTIFS  OF  THE  WHOLE  ABE  LIKE  A 

DIVINE  OVEBTUBE 


II.    THE  TEMPLE  IDEA. 


Ye  are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth. 
The  Light  of  the  World. 
A  City  set  on  a  Hill. 
Built  on  the  Old  Foundation. 
The  Altar. 


The 
temple  • 
idea. 

The 
salt. 

51 

CHBISTS 
SERMON  . 

The 
light.    ' 

ON  THE 

MOUNT. 

The       , 
city. 

The 
altar. 

Before  our  Lord's  mind  as  the  order  shows,  there  rises  the  glorious 
vision  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  splendid  gold-crowned  temple,  its 
holy  sacrifices,  its  pile  of  salt  for  the  offerings  without,  the  golden 
candlestick  within  lighting  the  holy  place,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  covenanted  blessings  and  reconciliation  that  pervaded  it. 


"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Salt  is  a  preservative  from  corrup- 
tion, gives  savour,  is  an  emblem  of  friendship  and  fidelity. 

Christians  are  salt  as  one  with  the  rock  which  is  Christ.  But  if, 
separated  by  exposure  or  by  any  foreign  admixture,  the  salt  has 
lost  its  quality,  it  becomes  worthless. 

It  is  not  by  a  nominal  Christianity,  but  by  a  living  one  the  world  is 
blessed. 


Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  Christ  is  the  Light.  The  disciples 
must  be  connected  with  Him  as  the  lamp  holding  the  oil. 

It  is  by  union  with  Him,  the  light  is  sure,  ever  the  same,  permanent, 
enduring  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  disciples  are  not  to  hide  the  faith  under  a  bushel  of  rationalism, 
in  the  pretence  of  saving  it  from  the  blasts  of  unbelieving  criti- 
cism, but  fix  it  firmly  in  the  traditional  candlestick. 

They  are  the  light  of  the  world,  but  the  supernatural  light  will 
not  enlighten  the  worldly  minded,  but  will  give  light  to  those  "in 
the  house." 


Christianity  will  be  like  an  ancient  city.  It  will  have  its  walls, 
a  gate,  and  government.  It  will  be  a  visible  organisation,  like 
a  city  set  on  a  hill. 

It  will  be  built  on  the  old  foundation.  Christ  came  not  to  destroy 
the  law  but  to  fulfil  it,  by  His  obedience,  and  by  filling  it  full  of 
Himself,  changing  its  priesthood  and  ordinances  into  those  of  a 
higher  kind. 


Speaking  before  Jews  but  to  Christians,  Christ  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  the  church  there  should  be  an  altar,  coming  to  which 
reconciled  to  God,  we  should  come  reconciled  and  in  charity  with 
one  another. 

Abiding  in  the  Church  obediently,  loyally,  faithfully,  and  keeping 
its  precepts,  we  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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[  Marriage,  Christ  and  His  Church. 

TTTF  T  AW  OF  T  OVF    I  Of  Oaths  and  Speech  to  our  Neighbour. 
.LOVE.  |  Qf  Conduct  to  QUT  opponents. 

\  Of  Love  towards  our  Enemies. 


§2 

CHRIST  s 
SERMON 
ON  THE 
MOUNT 
(cont'd) . 


III. 


The  law 
of  love. 


In  revealing  His  Kingdom,  after  the  Beatitudes  which  declare 
the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom,  and  then,  in  veiled  language,  the 
visibility  of  it  and  the  continuance  of  the  old  dispensation  under 
higher  spiritual  forms,  Christ  declares  the  law  of  love  that 
should  animate  its  members. 

He  begins  with  marriage,  because  it  is  the  symbol  and  witness  of 
His  own  union  with  the  Church. 

His  words  allow,  for  a  specified  condition,  of  a  separation,  but 
do  not  allow  of  the  remarriage  of  either  party.  A  Christian 
marriage  is  that  of  two  baptised  persons,  and  as  their  union  is 
to  bear  witness  to  the  indissolubility  of  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church,  it  is  indissoluble. 

Our  Lord  forbids  the  needless  and  voluntary  taking  of  oaths,  and 
bids  us  cultivate  truthfulness  and  simplicity  of  speech.  Let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay. 

In  our  conduct,  while  it  is  justifiable  to  defend  ourselves,  and  to 
rebuke  evil  actions  as  He  did  when  smitten,  yet  we  are  to 
govern  the  angry  and  litigious  and  revengeful  spirit. 

In  our  dealings  we  should,  for  charity's  sake  and  the  good  of  souls, 
be  willing  to  suffer  wrong,  and  not  in  little  matters  stand  out 
for  our  rights. 

Rising  above  ourselves  into  the  love  of  God,  we  should  pray  for, 
forgive  and  bless  our  enemies. 


IV. 


THE  EXERCISES  OF  LOVE 
S.  MATT.  VI.  1-18, 


,  (  are  Alms,  Prayer, 
\    and  Fasting. 


The 

exercises  • 
of  love. 


A  Christian  gives  alms  out  of  love  to  God.  Philanthropy  seeks 
to  benefit  mankind,  often  for  its  own  glory  and  in  opposition  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

To  seek  to  benefit  mankind  apart  from  God  is  to  act  in  opposition 
to  God. 

Christ  does  not  forbid  publicity  in  almsgiving,  for  He  commended 
the  Magdalene's  offering,  but  the  spiritual  man  will  always  be 
doing  something  hiddenly.  "My  secret  is  with  the  Lord." 

Prayer,  our  Lord  commanded,  because  He  loves  the  spiritual 
man  to  call  upon,  depend  on  Him,  return  His  love.  Prayer  is 
not  a  mere  asking  for  help,  but  an  exercise  of  love,  that  gathers 
the  soul  into  the  embrace  of  God. 

Fasting  stands  for  all  forms  of  mortification.  Without  mortifica- 
tion, accepted  and  practised,  there  can  be  little  progress.  The 
unmortified  person  always  remains  in  a  low  spiritual  state. 

Fasting  unites  the  loving  soul  to  Christ's  fasting.  If  it  does  not 
unite  to  Him  it  is  of  no  avail. 

All  self-discipline  uniting  us  to  Christ,  should  awaken  joy  and 
cheerfulness.  "Anoint  thy  head,"  etc. 


CHRIST'S  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
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V.     CH.  VI.  19-34.     THE  LIFE  or  LOVE.     LOVE  OUR  LIFB 

Live  not  as  if  the  present  world  were  a  completed  state  of 
life.  The  world  passeth  away.  Life  here  is  but  a  moment 
of  our  existence. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  here,  for  your  heart  being 
with  your  treasure,  will  be  absorbed  and  perish  with  it. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasure  in  heaven.  God  has  prom- 
ised a  reward  of  the  two  and  five  talents  to  those  who  serve 
Him,  and  the  reward  will  be  an  eternal  one. 

Let  the  heart  be  undivided  in  its  allegiance.  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon. 

Let  thine  inward  eye  be  single,  fixed  on  Christ,  and  thy 
whole  being  shall  be  full  of  light. 

The  life          put  thou  thy  trust  in  Hun.     Be  not  anxious.     He  who  cares 
of  love.        ]    for  the  grass  and  the  sparrows  will  provide  for  thee.     Cast 

all  thy  care  on  Him.     His  arm  will  support,  His  love 

provide. 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and 
all  necessary  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

God  must  deal  with  us  as  a  race,  as  well  as  with  us  as 
individuals. 

If  God  allows  famines,  pestilences,  etc.,  it  is  to  instruct 
mankind  how  to  meet  them.  Disastrous  volcanic  erup- 
tions and  earthquakes  are  allowed  for  warnings  and  to 
develop  human  brotherhood. 

These  dealings  with  us  as  a  race  are  thus  not  signs  of  God's 
neglect,  and  by  them  individuals,  that  have  made  Him 
their  all,  are  gathered  into  the  safer  and  better  land. 

VI.     CH.  VII.  1-27.     LOVE,  A  LIFE  OF  UNION  WITH  GOD  IN  CHRIST 


S3 

CHRISTS 
SERMON 
ON  THE 
MOUNT 
(concluded). 


With  God 
in  Christ. 


Our  Lord  introduces  this  last  portion  by  a  warning  to  His 
disciples  not  to  judge  others. 

It  is  most  appropriately  introduced  here,  because  Chris- 
tians, having  themselves  advanced  in  spirituality,  are 
specially  tempted  to  judge  others  by  the  new  standard 
they  have  gained  for  themselves. 

The  discourse  ends  in  the  communion  with  God  in  a  life  of 
progressive  prayer. 

It  builds  up  our  spiritual  life  on  the  Rock  that  is  Christ. 
We  rest  safely  on  His  merits,  joyfully  on  His  love,  and  His 
life  extends  itself  into  us  and  we  become  like  Him. 


Let  love  of  Him  be  thy  food  and  drink, 
only,  Jesus  always.     All  for  Jesus." 


Thy  motto,  "Jesus 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT 


ARTICLE  V.     THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SPIRIT 


"FOB  TO  BE  CARNALLY  MINDED  is  DEATH;   BUT  TO  BE  SPIRITUALLY 
MINDED  is  LIFE  AND  PEACE" 


THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  SPIRIT. 


Though  Himself  the  eternal  Word,  yet  Christ  willed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  dwell  in  His  human  nature,  and,  in  all  His  words  and  acts, 
His  feelings  and  emotions,  He  should  be  led  by  the  Spirit. 

The  Holy  Spirit  comes  from  Christ's  humanity  into  His  body  the  Church 
and  into  every  individual  member,  uniting  them  to  Christ  and  reveal- 
ing Christ  to  them. 

By  the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  at  Baptism,  the  germs  of  the  theological 
virtues  are  given. 

The  Spirit  comes  to  dwell  in  our  spirit,  and  the  three  virtues  tend  to  the 
healing  of  ignorance  in  the  intellect,  weakness  in  the  will,  disorder  in 
the  affections. 

These  gifts  are  different  from  "graces,"  for  graces  are  given  to  indi- 
viduals for  special  works  or  development  of  sanctity,  while  the  gifts 
are  bestowed  on  all,  but  in  different  degrees. 

It  is  a  matter  of  allowed  theological  difference  whether  gifts  and  virtues 
are  identical. 

It  is  held  as  more  probable  that,  while  they  have  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
their  one  source,  they  may  be  theologically  discriminated,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  between  their  functions. 

Moreover,  though  the  Spirit  and  the  gifts  and  virtues  are  given  in 
baptism,  by  farther  gifts  and  use,  the  incipient  virtues  become  abiding 
principles  and  habits. 

The  virtue  is  capable  of  a  yet  further  development  by  the  addition  of 
the  grace  of  Unction,  which  fills  the  virtue  with  a  heavenly  sweetness. 

When  the  virtue  has  acquired  not  only  strength  and  loveliness,  it  has, 
as  a  matured  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  a  beatitude  or  fragrance  of  its  own. 

The  Spirit  bestows  on  us  His  sevenfold  gifts,  elsewhere  described  and 
analysed. 

He  shows  Himself  in  fruits  of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  meekness,  etc. 

The  Spirit  not  only  brings  home  to  us  the  words  of  Christ  but  also  His 
miracles  and  parables  with  special  application  to  ourselves,  ever  work- 
ing in  us  a  deeper  conviction  of  sin,  and  more  complete  transformation 
of  character. 


THE  THREE  EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS 
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ARTICLE  VI.     THE  EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS 


THE  THREE  EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS:    POVERTY,  CHASTITY,  OBEDIENCE. 
WHY  AND  BY  WHOM  GIVEN.     THEIR  RATIONALE 


§1 
THE  THREE 

EVANGELICAL  ^ 
COUNSELS. 


For  His 

special 

lovers. 


The 
reason 
for  their 
selection. 


Christ 

gives 

counsels. 


Their 
reward. 


By  the  light  burden  of  His  precepts  Christ  guides  all,  but 
out  of  His  great  love  provides  counsels  for  those  drawn  to 
a  closer  conformity  to  Himself. 

There  are  souls  so  moved  by  grace  that  they  thirst  for  a  par- 
ticipation in  His  life  of  entire  consecration  and  oblation. 

J  They  are  so  filled  with  His  love  that  they  can  have  no  other 
love  but  His.  They  long  to  serve  Him  without  distraction. 
At  His  feet  they  would  ever  sit.  Him  they  consult  in 
all  things,  on  Him  they  wait.  He  is  their  light,  their 
love,  their  holy  joy. 

Our  Lord  provides  for  their  desires  by  giving  them  the 
three  counsels,  so  called,  of  perfection.  They  are  so 
called  because  they  are  helps  to  it. 

To  the  rich  young  man  our  Lord  said,  "If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor." 

Concerning  the  unmarried  state  He  said  "there  are  eunuchs 
which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 
receive  it." 

When  He  was  asked:  "Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  King- 
dom," He  placed  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
said  "Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child, 
the  same  is  the  greatest." 

He  thus  counselled  for  some  poverty,  obedience,  and,  by 
the  language  He  used,  a  permanent  unmarried  state, 
which  could  only,  morally,  be  made  permanent  by  vows. 

The  reason  why  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  were 
given  as  the  three  counsels  was  because  they  are  the  three 
specific  remedies  for  the  three  roots  of  sin  in  our  nature. 

Chastity  is  the  remedy  for  sensuality  of  the  body,  poverty 
is  the  reverse  of  covetousness  of  the  soul,  obedience  is  the 
mortification  of  the  pride  of  the  spirit. 

The  practice  of  these  remedies  is  laid  on  all  in  baptism.  All 
take  vows  to  keep  them.  'The  difference  in  which  they 
are  practised  by  the  religious  is  one  of  degree. 

Saintliness  may  be  attained  in  the  world  as  in  the  cloister, 
but  the  latter  offers  greater  opportunities  of  service,  train- 
ing, and  helps  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  more  complete 
self -consecration. 

It  has  its  own  special  reward.  "Every  one  that  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold."  S.  MATT.  xix.  29. 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS 


Christ  the 

exemplar 

of 

poverty, 

§2 

THE 

EVANGELICAL 

COUNSELS 

(continued)  . 

of 

obedience, 

of 

chastity. 

As  EXEMPLIFIED  BY  CHRIST 

Christ  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religious  life  and  exem- 
plified the  counsels  in  His  own  person. 

He  was  the  great  religious,  and  the  founder  of  the  religious 

estate. 

In  respect  of  poverty  He  was  by  choice  born  in  poverty. 
His  hidden  life  was  that  of  a  poor  workman  in  a  poor 
village.  He  could  not  save  up  anything. 

On  entering  His  public  life  He  identified  Himself  with 
humanity  as  cast  out  of  paradise,  and  became  an  outcast. 

He  abandoned,  in  fulfilment  of  His  office,  all  means  of 
support,  being  dependent  on  God's  providential  care. 

He  had  no  place  whereon  to  lay  His  head.  He  was  often 
without  food,  eating  of  the  raw  corn,  famished  at  the 
wellside,  seeking  food  of  the  barren  fig  tree. 

He  owned  nothing  save  the  garments  His  blessed  Mother 
had  made  for  Him,  and  these  were  taken  away  at  His 
crucifixion. 

The  forty  days  of  fasting,  with  which  He  entered  on  His 
ministry,  had  so  reduced  His  body,  that  at  His  crucifixion 
they  jeered  at  His  emaciated  figure. 

He  met  with  the  people  and  sat  at  their  table,  but  He 
endured  hardness  and  was  the  great  ascetic. 

Moreover  He  practised  in  an  heroic  degree  the  virtue  of 
obedience.  His  whole  being  and  life  was  surrendered 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  He  was  obedient  unto  death. 

Although  Almighty  God,  He  humbled  Himself  and  be- 
came obedient  to  His  human  creatures  in  the  persons  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  S.  Joseph. 

He  was  obedient  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
Church  and  to  those  in  authority  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat. 

He  did  not  come  as  a  reformer,  planning  and  working  out 
a  scheme  for  man's  redemption. 

It  was  all  laid  down  for  Him,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  psalms,  and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the  Temple. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  gave  Him  as  a  religious,  His  rule  of 
life. 

He  practised  chastity.  He  was  ever  a  virgin.  But 
chastity  signifies  not  merely  purity  of  body,  but  of  soul. 

It  involves  the  subordination  of  all  ties  and  affections 
to  one's  mission. 

No  tie  was  ever  so  dear  as  that  that  bound  the  Blessed 
Mother  and  Himself  together.  Yet  He  abandons  her 
to  the  care  of  God,  as  He  takes  His  way  unto  His  Messi- 
anic work. 
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Christ's 

training 

of  the 

apostles 

in 

poverty, 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

In  the  manner  of  life  our  Lord  lived  He  trained  His  apostles. 
They  were  to  become  living  embodiments  of  His  teaching 
and  so  instruments  through  which  He  could  act. 

So  He  called  them  from  their  postulant  condition  under 
John  the  Baptist,  or  out  of  the  world,  into  His  novitiate 
and  its  school  of  hardness. 

No  duty,  no  tie  was  to  stand  in  the  way  of  obedience  to 
His  call.  They  were  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him. 

They  were  to  undergo  the  severe  regimen  of  His  uncertain 
provision  of  food,  and  shelter,  sleep  in  the  open,  be  rocked 
in  the  same  boat  in  the  storm. 

It  was  part  of  their  training  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of 
their  lives,  for  the  strengthening  of  their  character  and 
preparation  of  their  martyrdoms. 

They  were  to  follow  a  Lord  who  would  be  crucified,  and 
they  must  look  forward  to  martyrdom  as  a  joyful  con- 
summation of  their  Apostleship. 

Christ  trained  them  in  obedience  as  individuals  and  as  a 
community. 

They  were  to  obey  because  bidden,  even  if  the  commands 
required  faith  in  a  supernatural  guidance. 

Thus  our  Lord  bade  two  go,  saying  they  would  find  an  ass 
tied  and  to  take  him  with  no  other  word  than  that  the 
Master  had  need  of  him. 

They  were  to  go  into  the  city  and  find  a  man  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  to  go  into  the  house  whither  he 
entered  and  bid  the  owner  prepare  for  the  Passover. 

Christ  trained  them  as  a  community,  giving  them  a  rule 
which  regulated  their  conduct  and  mode  of  life. 

They  were  at  first  to  confine  their  work  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  their  teaching  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  Kingdom.  They  were  to  provide  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  brass  in  their  purses.  They  were  to  take  noth- 
ing for  their  journey;  no  scrip,  no  bread,  no  money. 

They  were  not  to  have  two  habits  or  coats.  They  were 
not  to  go  from  house  to  house.  They  were  to  eat  and 
drink  such  things  as  were  given  them. 

They  were  to  go  out  two  and  two,  and  to  preserve  in  their 
journey  a  silence,  saluting  no  man  by  the  way. 

He  disciplined  them  by  severe  rebukes.  "Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan."  "Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of." 

Their  action  at  His  crucifixion  when  they  forsook  Him  was, 
along  with  His  restoration  of  them  at  His  resurrection,  a 
part  of  their  training  as  novices. 

They  were  professed  and  consecrated  at  Pentecost. 
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and  in 
obedience 
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viduals 
and  as  an 
order. 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS 


THEIB  RECOGNITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH 


Scriptural 
instances. 

The  her- 
mitical 
form. 

«J4 

THE 
EVANGELICAL 
COUNSELS 
(concluded)  . 

The 
monastic. 

The 
friars. 

Clerks 
regular. 

The 
witness. 

From  the  earliest  times  persons  are  found  who  have 
embraced  these  counsels  and  lived  by  them. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  daughters  of  Philip  the  dea- 
con, who  are  called  "Virgins,"  belonged  to  this  class, 
and  S.  Ignatius  mentions  the  widows  as  of  a  special  order. 


The  first  form  the  life  took  for  men  was  that  of  the  hermit 
character.  Persons  fled  from  the  world  to  live,  dedicated 
to  God,  in  solitude  and  prayer.  One  reason  they  sought 
the  desert  was  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  going  into  the 
wilderness. 


The  life  in  tune  took  on  the  monastic  form.  The  religious 
were  gathered  into  communities  by  great  saints  like 
S.  Benedict,  and  kept  a  common  rule. 

The  different  orders  extended  over  Europe,  and  were 
centres  of  Christian  influence  and  civilisation. 

They  were  schools  of  education,  manufactories  of  libraries, 
toilers  in  agriculture,  the  founders  of  legislative  govern- 
ment. 


The  next  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tunes  was 
the  rise  of  the  friars,  like  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
orders. 

The  monk  was  taken  out  of  his  cell,  and  went  forth  as  an 
evangelist  and  preacher. 


Next  arose  the  modern  orders,  which  were  seculars  under 
vows  and  mostly  in  military  organisations  under  generals. 

These  were  composed  of  clergy  and  called  clerks  regular. 
The  same  development  taking  place  in  the  communities 
of  women. 

S.  Vincent  took  them  out  of  their  cells  by  making  an 
order  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  Following  this  adaptation 
to  modern  needs  many  orders  have  arisen,  given  to 
educational  and  other  work. 


The  existence  of  such  forms  of  the  Christian  life  is  one 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  valid  priesthood  and  sacra- 
ments in  any  Church  that  has  them. 

For  they  bear  witness  to  the  oneness  of  the  Church  with 
the  past  and  its  true  priesthood,  for  without  valid  sacra- 
ments the  religious  life  cannot  be  maintained. 

They  shall  have  hereafter  a  special  reward;  along  with 
martyrs  and  confessors  they  have  the  aureole  of  virgin- 
ity, and  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 
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ARTICLE  VII.     CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION 


'Ba  YE  PERFECT  AS  YOUB  FATHER  IN  HEAVEN  is  PERFECT" 


Love  the 
principle  of 
perfection. 

CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. 

Its  pro- 

gressive 
stages. 

Absolute  perfection  is  arrived  at  in  the  Beatific  Vision; 
here  only  an  incomplete  perfection  is  attainable. 

The  principle  of  the  spiritual  man  is  God  in  the  soul. 
God  dwelling  in  the  soul  moves  it  according  to  its  nature, 
—  that  is  by  love. 

The  love  developed  -by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
unites  us  to  God,  even  as  the  Spirit  unites  the  Blessed 
Trinity  in  joy  and  bliss. 

This  love  is  capable  of  continued  increase,  till  it  comes 
to  be  an  habitual  union  of  all  our  powers  in  God. 

The  special  means  for  this  increase  are  prayer,  mortifica- 
tion, and  doing  for  others. 

The  love  of  God  does  not  extinguish  our  love  for  others, 
but  rightly  used,  our  love  for  others  increases  our  love 
to  God. 


Charity  or  love  enters  into  all  the  stages  of  our  Christian 
life.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  purificative,  the  illumina- 
tive, and  unitive  ways,  and  in  various  degrees  in  each. 

The  soul  in  the  fervour  of  its  first  conversion  is  full  of  a  love 
of  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  been  a  more  than  good 
Samaritan  to  it  and  has  welcomed  it  home  with  a  father's 
love. 

Advancing,  the  soul  begins  to  form  a  habit  by  acting 
on  the  impulses  of  love.  By  courageous  perseverance,  in 
spite  of  failings  and  stumblings,  love  becomes  next  a 
ruling  principle. 

Gradually  the  divine  principle  purifies  the  soul  from  its 
imperfections,  the  dross  of  old  sins,  the  hindrances  to 
God's  indwelling. 

Love  acts  like  fire,  consuming,  purifying,  and  developing 
the  jewels  of  virtue  in  the  soul.  "Its  imperfections," 
says  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  "are  lost  in  perfect  love,  as 
mould  on  metal  is  lost  in  fire." 

The  lover  increasingly  desires  to  serve  Jesus,  to  do  all 
he  can  for  Him.  He  has  a  consuming  zeal  for  His  service 
and  for  souls.  Jesus  is  his  all,  and  his  all  is  for  Jesus. 

In  more  elevated  condition,  nature  being  brought  into 
control,  Love  reigns  imperially.  United  to  Jesus  it 
ever  looks  to  Him,  waits  on  His  will,  lives  in  His  smile. 

Emptied  of  self,  and  love  becoming  the  governing  prin- 
ciple, the  promise  becomes  fulfilled  in  ampler  measure:  — 
"We  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

In  union  with  the  inner  life  of  Christ,  the  soul  rejoices  in 
humiliations,  afflictions,  losses,  persecutions,  suffering, 
and  pain. 

And  so  on,  through  purifying  desolations  and  the  "dark 
night  of  the  Spirit,"  to  the  sweetness  and  peace  of  love 
"absorbing,  transforming,  and  deifying."  In  this  life 
though  inchoative,  yet  full  of  power  and  delight. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.     THE  BEATIFIC  VISION 


'  The  sight 
of  God. 

The  light 
of  glory. 

THE 
BEATIFIC 
VISION. 

The  object 

of  the             < 

vision. 

The  con- 
summation  < 
of  creation. 

The  finally  blessed  are  gathered  into  a  supernatural  union 
with  God,  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  Him  called  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

Here  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  then  face  to  face  shall 
we  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

This  sight  of  God  Himself,  since  our  nature  by  itself  is  incap- 
able of  attaining  it,  is  vouchsafed  us  by  the  Light  of  Glory. 

This  Light  of  Glory  is  not  God  Himself,  but  is  a  supernatural, 
infused  power,  elevating  and  strengthening  the  soul  and 
spirit  to  see  God. 

'  'As  habitual  charity  is  given  in  heaven  to  love  God,  so  an 
habitual  light  is  given  to  see  Him,"  and  with  the  light  as 
with  the  love  the  created  life  concurs. 

This  light  of  glory  is  given  not  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
intellectual  powers.  God  does  not  bestow  a  supernatural 
reward  upon  natural  gifts,  but  upon  virtues. 

The  ignorant,  through  their  greater  love  of  God,  will  receive 
a  greater  degree  of  light  and  happiness  than  the  learned  and 
intellectual  who  have  not  so  attained. 

The  union  in  glory  means  that  "we  shall  see  Hun  in  all  His 
adorable  perfections,  by  a  clear  and  unclouded  perception 
of  His  Divine  Essence.  We  shall  gaze  with  unspeakable 
delight  and  rapture  upon  that  beauty,  ever  ancient  and  ever 
new.  We  shall  drink  in  all  knowledge  of  its  living  source, 
unmingled  by  error  or  doubt.  We  shall  see  the  august  and 
sublime  mystery  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Great 
Eternal  God.  See  Him  in  the  eternity  of  His  duration,  in 
the  abysses  of  His  mercies,  in  the  spotlessness  of  His  sanctity, 
in  the  severity  of  His  justice,  in  the  might  of  His  irresistible 
power,  in  the  charms  of  His  captivating  beauty,  and  in  the 
splendour  of  His  majesty  and  glory."  > 

This  union  with  God  is  permanent,  and  secures  the  soul  in  its 
sinlessness  and  consequent  happiness  and  bliss  beyond  all 
that  we  can  here  conceive. 

In  this  state  creation  arrives  at  its  perfection,  and  all  evil, 
sin,  separations,  and  miseries  are  done  away,  and  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness  and  love  and  beauty  is  established 
forever. 

The  blessed  have  the  joys  of  communion  with  one  another, 
every  tie  here  formed  in  grace  is  perfected  there  in  love,  and 
the  saints  and  angels  all  unite  in  joyful  worship  of  the  Lamb. 

The_  body  changed  and  glorified,  possessed  of  new  powers  of 
enjoyment,  will  be  united  to  the  soul.  It  will  be  like  that 
of  the  risen  Christ,  agile,  subtle,  incorruptible,  glorified. 

The  life  is  not  an  inactive  one  of  repose,  but  an  ever-develop- 
ing one,  which  never  comes  to  the  end  of  God's  goodness 
and  gifts,  because  He  is  Infinite. 

1  Happiness  in  Heaven,  Chap.  III. 
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TRANSITION  FROM  THE  THIRD  TO  THE  FOURTH  PART 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  AN  EXTERIOR  AND  SENSIBLE  WORSHIP 


The 
necessity. 

The 
duality. 

TRANSITION 

FROM  THE 

THIRD  TO 
FOURTH 
PART. 

The 
character.  ' 

The 
results. 

As  God  redeemed  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  and  both  will 
be  elevated  into  glory,  God  here,  as  there,  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  both  an  interior  and  exterior  and  sensible 
worship. 

As  man  is  not  only  an  intelligent,  but  a  sensible  being,  gifted 
with  different  senses  in  intimate  relations  with  the  soul,  he 
must  manifest  his  inner  sentiments  through  bodily  action. 

An  exterior  worship  is  thus  due  to  God  and  is  a  necessity  for 
man. 


The  dual  form  corresponds  to  man's  nature  and  needs.  Ex- 
posed, for  his  own  gratification,  to  the  seduction  of  the 
senses,  he  uses  them  in  devotion  to  overcome  their  natural 
tendency. 

Inclined  to  the  neglect  of  God,  and  with  difficulty  realising 
Him,  he  is  aided  in  his  duty  by  an  external  worship. 

Disposed  to  rest  in  the  outward  form,  there  is  need  of  such 
as  shall  quicken  his  spiritual  nature. 

The  two  are  thus  to  be  so  united  that  the  action  of  the  soul 
be  not  hindered ;  nor  be  so  exclusively  inward  as  to  omit 
the  worship  due  from  the  body. 


We  owe  it  to  God  to  worship  Him  with  our  whole  nature, 
with  all  the  powers  of  our  soul,  and  with  all  the  gifts  God 
has  bestowed  upon  us. 

It  is  therefore  proper  that  all  that  art  can  do,  in  the  way  of 
architecture,  music,  painting,  should  be  made  an  offering 
to  God  in  His  worship. 

For  His  Honour  and  Majesty,  His  worship  should  be  most 
reverent  and  spiritual  as  commanding  our  homage. 

The  most  understandable  in  language  and  ceremonial,  that 
men  may  worship  with  "the  spirit  and  understanding." 

Most  truly  devotional,  that  it  may  engage  the  will  and 
affections. 

It  must  also  be  commemorative  and  symbolical,  that  it  may 
be  preservative  of  the  faith,  for  experience  shows  that  where 
the  traditional  ceremonial  has  been  laid  aside  a  loss  of  the 
faith  has  followed. 


Worship  is  the  expression  of  man's  primal  duty  of  sub- 
mission and  conformity  to  God's  will. 

Implying  self-surrender,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  our  acta  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  petition. 

It  invokes  into  special  operation,  in  the  church  and  indi- 
viduals, the  divine  life,  working  recoveries  and  removing 
obstacles. 

By  it  souls  are  gathered  into  a  stream  of  transforming 
influence,  and  are  lifted  up  into  correspondence  with  the 
energies  of  the  divine  life. 
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NATURE 
PERFECTED 
BT  WORSHIP. 


Revealed 
principles. 


Choral  service. 


Consecrated 
places. 


The  Liturgy. 


Feast  days. 


Worship  is  of  a  dual  character  by  word  and  act. 

It  is  liturgical  in  form,  choral  in  expression,  cere- 
monial in  character. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  is  the  same  in  structure 
everywhere. 

It  has  the  Church's  authorisation  and  is  marked  by 
stability. 

Music,  as  a  gift  of  God,  is  to  be  employed  in  His 

worship. 
The   Church's    Music.     Its   beauty,    holiness,    and 

personal  use.     Its  essential  qualities.     Liturgical. 

Its  form  and  antiquity. 
Plain  Song.    The  singers:  Priest,  Choir,  and  People. 

( Meeting  places  with  God.  Symbols  of  religion. 
|  How  arranged  in  early  times.  Present  form  and 
[  construction. 


f  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

I  The  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles. 

I  The  Drama  of  the  Anglican  Liturgy. 

{ The  Liturgical  Year  and  its  Seasons. 


f  The  principal 
'  days  and  feasts 
of  Christ. 


The  principal 
feasts  of 
the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 


The  Annunciation. 

The  Nativity. 

Circumcision. 

Presentation  hi  the  Temple. 

The  Epiphany. 

Transfiguration. 

Palm  Sunday. 

Maundy  Thursday. 

Good  Friday. 

Easter,  and  Ascension. 


Feast  of  St.  Anne. 

Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Annunciation. 

The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Feast  of  the  Purification. 

The  Epochs  of  Her  Life. 


[  The  Principal  Feasts  of  the  Saints  and  Angels. 


Legal  ornaments  ,  The  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric. 
Church11    *  Lesal  Ornaments  and  Ceremonial. 


The  Holy  f  The  Eastward  Position  of  the  Celebrant. 

Eucharist:  ]  The  Lawfulness  of  the  Reservation  of  the  Sacra- 

ceremonial.  [    incut  for  the  sick  in  England  and  America. 
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CHAPTER  I.     MAN'S  NATURE  PERFECTED  BY  WORSHIP 
ARTICLE  I.    ITS  DUAL  FORM  AND  REVEALED  PRINCIPLES 

God,  who  knoweth  well  man's  nature  and  its  needs,  and  also 
what  is  due  Himself,  hath  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  His  own  Mind  and  Will  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  His  creatures  should  approach  Him. 

From  the  beginning  God  made  manifest  His  will  that  He 
should  be  worshipped  after  the  archetype  of  His  own  being, 
in  two  ways,  by  word  and  act. 


WORSHIP. 


Its  dual 
form  or- 
dained by 
God. 


Its  revealed 

principles. 

Liturgical. 


Thus  in  Paradise  man  offers  the  tree  by  abstinence  therefrom, 
which  was  worship  by  act,  and  he  communed  with  God, 
which  was  by  word  or  mental  action. 

In  the  Jewish  dispensation  we  find  established  the  two  forms, 
the  worship  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  sacrificial  worship 
of  the  Temple. 

In  the  Christian  church  we  have  a  combination  of  the  Syna- 
gogue and  Temple  service,  in  the  recitation  of  the  divine 
offices  and  in  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

The  former  being  said  in  the  choir,  the  latter  being  offered 
in  the  sanctuary  at  the  altar. 

As  man  is  a  social  being  and  owes  a  united  service  of  worship 
to  God,  the  service  to  be  a  common  offering  is  necessarily 
liturgical. 

As  it  is  necessary,  if  a  body  of  worshippers  would  unite  in 
praising  God  by  singing  a  hymn,  that  they  should  have 
a  hymn  book,  so  it  is  necessary,  if  they  are  to  join  in 
a  common  prayer  together,  a  form  in  which  they  can  all 
unite  must  be  provided. 

The  sectarians  who  have  no  book,  either  listen  to  their 
minister  while  he  prays,  in  which  case  they  are  only  listeners 
and  do  not  pray  at  all,  or  they  follow  him  and  make  his 
words  their  own  and  so  accept  his  form  of  prayer  which  is 
imposed  upon  them. 

The  church,  bringing  the  personal  gifts  and  liberty  of  the 
spirit  in  prayer  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  actuating 
the  whole  body,  provides  forms  which  embody  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  the  saints,  and  so  protects  the  worshippers 
from  the  variable  dispositions  of  the  minister. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  forms  of  prayer  commanded 
(Deut.  xvi.  and  xxvi.),  forms  of  blessing  (Numbers  vi.),  the 
use  of  existing  formulas  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30),  the  use  of  the 
Psalter  in  the  synagogue,  with  prayer,  blessings,  and  thanks- 
givings. 

The  Church's  service,  which  provides  special  prayers  for 
individual  needs  and  thanksgivings,  expresses  the  common 
desires  of  those  united  in  common  prayer. 

The  example  of  Christ  in  taking  part  in  the  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  synagogue,  and  giving  a  form  of  prayer  to  His 
Apostles,  saying  "After  this  manner  pray  ye,"  is  the 
Church's  warrant  for  her  use  of  forms  in  the  divine  offices. 
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ABTICLB  II.     WOBSHIP  is  TO  BE  CHORAL  AND  CEREMONIAL 


Nature  is  full  of  music,  earth  and  air  and  water  are 
resonant  with  song,  yet,  as  waiting  for  its  redemption 
and  travailing  in  pain,  it  has  its  mournful  as  well  as  its 
exulting  tones. 

The  gift  of  song  is  a  heavenly  gift  and  so  being  given  is 
to  be  used  in  heavenly  worship,  though  man  vulgarises 
it  and  abuses  it  to  sensualities. 

Not  alone  does  piety  praise  God  in  song,  but  in  united 
service  the  ordered  choirs  stand  in  the  temple  and  in  the 
dignity  of  the  ancient  music  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

Instruments,  probably  brought  by  David  from  other 
nations  and  added  to  those  of  Jewish  origin,  found  em- 
ployment in  the  worship  of  God  and  received  the  divine 
sanction. 

"And  the  Levites,  being  arrayed  in  white  linen,  having 
cymbals  and  psalteries,  and  harps,  stood  at  the  east 
end  of  the  altar,  and  with  them  an  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  sounding  with  trumpets."  2  Chron.  v.  12. 

"And  when  they  lifted  up  their  voices  with  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  instruments  of  music,  and  praised  the 
Lord,  saving,  For  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth 
forever,  that  then  the  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud, 
"for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  God." 
2  Chron.  v.  13,  14. 

At  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  God  through  the  choral 
service  wrought  a  spiritual  revival  amongst  the  people. 

When  the  builders  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  trumpets  and 
the  Levites  with  cymbals,  and  as  they  sang  together  by 
course  the  priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of  the  fathers 
wept  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  shout  of  joy  could 
not  be  discerned  from  the  voice  of  the  weeping  of  the 
people.  Ezra  iii.  10-13. 

The  new  dispensation  is  ushered  in  by  the  choir  of  angels 
singing  the  gospel  from  off  the  great  rood  screen  of  the 
skies.  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Simeon  and  Zacharias, 
under  divine  inspiration,  give  to  the  Church  her  three 
great  Canticles.  Christ  and  the  Apostles  entwine  the 
chanting  of  the  psalter  about  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

As  God  in  the  old  dispensation  showed  Moses  the  type 
of  worship  he  was  to  follow,  so  in  the  new  He  gave  to  S. 
John  a  vision  of  worship  which  was  to  guide  the  Christian 
Church  on  earth.  In  it  music,  instrumental  and  choral, 
was  to  have  its  part. 

Music  is  the  art  of  self-expression,  and  stirs  deeper  emo- 
tions than  words  convey.  It  is  the  language  universal 
of  heaven.  All  know  it,  all  feel  it,  all  participate  in  it. 

And  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  having  every  one  of  them 
harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  sung  a  new  song, 
saying,  Thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
,    by  Thy  Blood. 


Music 
a  gift. 

Used  in 
divine 

service. 

MUSIC  A 

REVEALED 
PRINCIPLE 
OF  WORSHIP. 

Ordered 
in  the  Old    • 
Testament. 

Employed 
in  the  New.  ' 

ITS  REVEALED  PRINCIPLES 
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ARTICLE  III.    THE  LITURGY 


§3 

ITS 

REVEALED 

PRINCIPLES. 


The  same- 
ness of  the 
Liturgy. 


The  neces- 
sity of  its 
Church 
authorisa- 
tion. 


Its  stability 
and  beauty. 


In  the  primitive  sense  and  by  strictly  theological  usage  the 
term  "Liturgy"  is  applied  to  the  prayers  and  rites  for 
the  administration  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  general  sense  for  the  whole 
collection  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  prayers  established 
for  the  exercise  of  public  worship. 

By  its  worship  the  Church  declares  and  gives  sensible 
evidence  of  the  divine  mysteries,  its  faith,  the  means  of 
salvation,  its  precepts  and  its  adoration  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Hence  its  general  structure,  and  the  character  of  its  wor- 
ship is  the  same  throughout  Apostolic  Christendom. 
There  is  everywhere  worship  by  recitation  of  the  divine 
office  and  the  offering  of  the  same,  Holy  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 


As  the  Liturgy  is  set  forth  to  guard  the  faith,  it  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  established  by  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  sects,  having  no  divine  authority  for  their  organisa- 
tions, have  no  legitimate  authority  for  setting  forth  forms 
by  which  God  is  to  be  worshipped. 

Having  lost  priesthood  they  cannot  offer  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice.  And  having  broken  with  the  Church  and  tradi- 
tion they  have  largely  lost  the  liturgical  sense. 

Christ,  by  His  word  and  example,  commanded  forms  for 
common  prayer,  and  instituted  the  Memorial  sacrifice  of 
the  new  Covenant. 

The  Lord  was  not  a  reformer.  He  did  not  come  to  reform 
the  Jewish  law  but  to  build  upon  it.  He  was  a  protestant 
against  spiritual  hypocrisy,  but  a  churchman  in  His  loyal 
observance  of  all  the  rites  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  the  unfolding  of  the  old,  has 
constructed  on  the  former  divine  foundation,  her  polity 
and  worship. 

The  difference  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  be- 
tween Anglican  and  Roman  liturgies,  does  not  destroy  the 
essential  oneness  of  their  worship. 


The  subordination  of  each  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  whole,  secures  the  stability  of  the  character  of  its 
liturgy. 

In  spite  of  the  interruption  of  intercommunion,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  no  portion  can  change  the  divine 
character  of  the  Church's  worship,  alter  aught  that  Christ 
commanded,  or  that  which  had  Apostolic  authority. 

In  matters  of  ceremonial  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
National  church  has  a  right  to  forbid  the  use  of  so  scrip- 
tural and  universally  adopted  ceremony  as  incense,  or 
give  up  the  anointing  of  the  sick. 

"  Lord,  bring  home  the  glorious  lesson 

To  their  hearts,  who  strangely  deem 
That  an  unmajestic  service 

Doth  Thy  Majesty  beseem. 
O  our  own  true  God  Incarnate, 

What  should  Christian  Ritual  be 
But  a  voice  to  utter  somewhat 

Of  our  pride  and  joy  in  Thee." 
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THE  CHURCH'S  MUSIC 


CHAPTER  II.     THE  Music  OF  THE  CHURCH 
ARTICLE  I.    ITS  BEAUTY,  HOLINESS,  AND  USE 

WE  AHE  BIDDEN  TO  WORSHIP  GOD,  NOT  ONLY  IN  HOLINESS,  BUT  IN  ITS 
BEAUTY  ALSO 


THE 
CHURCH'S 

Music. 


Its 
beauty. 


As  the  Liturgy,  by  its  structure,  its  inspired  language,  its 

devotional  spirit,  lifting  man  up  and  uniting  him  with  God,  ia 

full  of  a  divine  glory  and  beauty,  so  should  be  its  musical 

setting. 
Church  music  is  therefore  necessarily  separated  in  character 

from  the  operatic,  where  human  passion  finds  expression,  or 

the  secular,  which  connects  man  with  earth. 
It  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  God  we  worship, 

but  deteriorating  to  our  moral  nature,  to  employ  in  Divine 

worship  the  popular  songs  of  the  street. 
The  reason  why  such  music   has  been  accepted  and  even 

demanded  by  some  congregations  has  arisen,  partly  from  a 

loss  of  the  sense  of  God's  presence  as  the  object  of  worship, 

and  a  tendency  to  measure  the  value  of  worship  chiefly  by 

the  subjective  effect  upon  ourselves. 
Another  reason  has  arisen  from  the  ambition  of  choir  masters 

and    choirs   to   produce   musical    compositions   beyond   the 

powers  of  the  singers  and  congregation. 


Another  quality  which  should  characterise  Church  music  is 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness. 

The  Divine  Offices  and  the  Liturgy  proper  are  full  of  a  purpose 
of  Holiness,  —  the  expression  of  holy  emotions,  the  enuncia- 
tion of  holy  truths,  the  awakening  of  holy  desires. 

This  Spirit  of  Holiness,  the  antagonism  of  worldliness,  should 
thus  characterise  the  musical  setting  of  the  service. 

Music  is  not  sacred  merely  because  set  to  sacred  words;  it  can 
,  only  fairly  be  called  sacred  when  it  corresponds  with  their 
j  spirit. 

Hence  the  holiness  of  sacred  music  depends  upon  its  faithful 
reflection  of  the  spiritual  purpose  of  each  group  of  the  Liturgi- 
cal words. 

If,  save  on  special  occasions  when  the  leading  purpose  is  to 
make  an  offering  to  God  of  the  highest  productions  of  art,  the 
Creed  is  so  sung  as  to  prevent  the  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  congregation,  the  music,  no  longer  corresponding  with  the 
spiritual  purpose  of  the  text,  loses  the  quality  of  holiness. 


Music  can  be  used,  and  is  now  mostly  used,  in  the  service  of 
worldliness  and  sensuality. 

Those  who  have  the  gift  should  cultivate  it  as  a  gift,  and  con- 
secrate its  use  for  the  glory  of  God. 

In  more  devout  times  and  in  more  devout  persons  it  was  so. 
S.  Jerome  describes  the  ploughman  who  as  he  held  the  plough 
Its  per-  would,  instead  of  love-songs,  sing  his  Alleluias;  the  reaper, 
sonal  and  I  heated  with  his  toil,  and  the  vine-dresser,  with  his  curved 
Church  |  pruning-hook  in  his  hand,  who  would  be  chanting  one  of  the 

Psalms  of  David. 

In  the  Church,  as  Canon  Bright  pleaded,  it  should  take  its 
pattern  from  the  heavenly  worship. 

"  Surely  there  a  pattern  shone 
How  the  Church  should  do  her  worship 
When  she  came  before  the  Throne." 
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CONSIDERED  AS  TO  THE  \  Its  Form,  and  Antiquity. 
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The  office  of  music  is  to  aid  the  worshipper  to  enter  into  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  offices  and  Liturgy,  to  interpret  and 
make  them  applicative,  to  elevate  the  soul  by  their  devo- 
tional vocal  expression. 

While  primarily  an  accompaniment  of  the  Liturgy,  the  Church 
has  by  canon  and  custom  not  excluded  a  larger  employment 
of  the  musical  art. 

Thus  hymns  may  be  freely  introduced  outside  the  strict 
liturgical  form  of  service  and  in  specified  places  within  them, 
and  Anthems  in  scriptural  or  liturgical  words,  or  others 
approved  by  the  Ordinary. 

Instrumental  music  may  be  used  either  as  an  accompaniment 
of  what  is  sung,  or  of  what  in  the  Liturgy  is  being  done,  or  in 
processions. 

All  music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  should  not  only  accompany 
the  words  of  the  Liturgy,  but  partake  of  its  qualities,  for  in 
proportion  as  it  does  so,  it  is  excellent  or  the  reverse. 


The  first  quality  to  be  observed  is  Form,  for  the  Liturgy  is  a 
work  of  art,  like  the  structure  of  a  drama,  and  as  such 
possesses  Form. 

Good  ecclesiastical  music  is  controlled  by  this  Form,  whereby 
it  possesses  the  character  of  truth  and  sincerity. 

Thus  large  portions  of  the  Liturgy  are  responsive  between 
priests  and  people,  as  representatives  of  Christ  in  the  Church, 
and  so  the  music  of  these  portions  should  be  antiphonal. 

Again,  the  music  should  in  no  wise  alter  the  arrangement  of 
the  words,  or  prolong  portions  of  the  text  out  of  due  propor- 
tion, by  repeating  them,  or  accompany  with  different  musical 
motifs  portions  having  the  same  liturgical  forms. 

Thus  the  Psalter  should  not  be  sung  by  a  choir  in  the  form  of  a 
cantata,  with  solos,  quartets,  etc.,  but  should  preserve  its 
liturgical  form  of  Psalmodic  antiphony. 


That  vocal  music  was  used  from  earliest  times  is  witnessed  by 
Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  that  the  Christiana 
"held  meetings  before  daybreak  to  sing  to  Christ  as  God." 

Portions  of  Christian  hymns  liturgical  scholars  have  discovered 
in  the  New  Testament,  e.g.,  "Awake  thou  that  sleepest,"  etc. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  antiphonally 
became  general. 

S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Gregory  all  expressed  their 
delight  in  Church  Music. 
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The  Church's  music  should  be  participated  in  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Faithful,  for  a  deterioration  of  the  spiritual  life 
follows  when  the  worship  is  left  to  the  choir. 

In  the  divine  Office  the  parts  to  be  sung  or  chanted  are  first  the 
Canticles.  These  are  the  Church's  divinely  inspired  hymns, 
and  of  these  the  Magnificat  has  the  preeminence. 

As  connected  with  the  glorious  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
Magnificat  may  well  be  accompanied  with  all  the  stately 
dignity  that  the  Church's  ceremonial  allows  to  be  given  to  it. 

It  is  a  question  among  Liturgical  scholars,  where  the  Office 
hymn  should  be  introduced.  A  place  is  provided  after  the 
third  Collect  where  it  may  be  sung,  or  it  might  be  introduced 
just  before  the  Magnificat. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  the  Evangelical  Canticles  comes  the 
Psalter,  which,  as  the  Church's  sacred  book  of  song,  is  very 
rightly  to  be  chanted. 

As  to  the  method  of  chanting,  none  has  ever  approached  in  the 
three  qualities  of  truth  to  the  Liturgy  —  as  to  Form,  Beauty, 
and  Sanctity  —  the  ancient  method,  known  indifferently  aa 
Plain  Song  or  Gregorian  Chant. 

The  secrets  of  beauty  and  principles  of  application  of  this 
Chant,  lost  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  almost  the  present 
time,  have  been  happily  rediscovered  and  restored  by  the 
researches  of  the  French  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  and  by  a 
number  of  Anglican  scholars. 

Besides  the  Psalms,  there  should  be  sung  at  Matins  and  Even- 
song the  Versicles  and  Responses,  "Oh  Lord  open  thou  our 
lips,"  etc.,  those  after  the  Creed,  and  the  three  Collects. 

The  introductory  sentences,  Confession,  Paternoster,  Creed, 
should  be  said  in  an  ordinary  tone,  as  should  the  Grace  and 
the  concluding  Prayers. 

At  Mass,  the  people  should  join,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  Kyrie, 
Creed,  Sanctus,  Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei,  Gloria. 

Of  these  it  is  most  important  that  all  should  sing  the  Creed, 
which  for  that  reason  might  be  set  to  simple  music  of  small 
range  and  without  repetitions. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  ancient  chant  of  the  Creed,  uni- 
versally sung  alone  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
should  be  widely  restored. 

The  people  should  sing  all  the  responses  and  Amens  after  the 
Collect,  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  Consecration,  and 
Blessing. 

The  Priest  sings  or  intones  the  Collect,  Gospel,  "I  believe  in  one 
God,"  "our  only  Mediator  and  Advocate,"  "Sursum  Corda," 
Preface,  "World  without  end,"  "Our  Father,"  "Glory  be  to 
God  on  High,"  Blessing. 
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CHAPTER  III 
ARTICLE  I.    THE  PROPRIETY  OF  CONSECRATED  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP 

Wherever  we  may  be,  God  is  there,  and  where  He  is,  there  we 

may  worship  Him. 
The  world  is  one  great  temple  wherein  He  manifests  Himself  and 

where,  immanent  in  it,  He  dwells  behind  the  veil. 
By  it  He  declares  His  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  draws  us  through 

it  into  a  union  with  Himself. 
But  it  has  been  His  will  in  love  to  us,  to  establish  certified  places 

where  He  covenants  to  meet  man. 
So  it  has  been  in  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations.     In  the  Old,  the 

Tabernacle  and  Temple  were  set  apart  by  solemn  consecration. 
There  God  promised  that,  "I  will  meet  with  thee,"  and  for  this 

reason  was'it  called  the  "House  of  God,"  and  Christ  called  it, 

"His  Father's  House." 

At  the  consecration  of  the  first  temple,  God  showed  His  accept- 
ance of  it,  for  "the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
The  second  temple  was  also  accepted  and  made  especially  glorious 

by  our  Lord's  presentation  in  it. 
The  one  Jewish  temple  is  now  multiplied  and  extended  in  all  lands 

in  the  consecrated  Christian  temples,  which  are  rendered  most 

glorious  by  the  abiding  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  Tabernacle  and  Temple  were  not  only  as  majestical  and 

beautiful  as  the  art  of  man  could  make  them,  but  were  ordered 

by  God  to  be  declarative  of  His  presence,  and  symbolical  in 

their  teaching. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Tabernacle  into  Court,  Holy  Place,  and 
Holy  of  Holies  set  forth  the  condition  of  man  under  the  Law  of 
Grace  and  of  Glory. 

Under  the  Law  man  had  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
symbolised  by  the  unsheltered  court.  He  could  only  offer  sacri- 
fices which  could  not  purify  the  conscience. 

The  Holy  Place  symbolised  the  Christian  Dispensation.  None 
could  enter  it  save  the  priests,  after  washing  their  feet  in  the 
water  contained  in  the  brazen  laver,  telling  how  we,  as  Chris- 
tians by  Baptism,  enter  into  the  Church. 

There  in  the  Holy  Place  was  the  Golden  Table  with  the  bread, 
twelve  loaves,  symbolising  the  Church  of  Christ  made  one  bread 
by  union  with  Christ,  the  Living  Bread. 

The  Seven-branched  Candlestick  also  declared  Christ  as  the 
True  Light.  The  Golden  Altar  of  Incense,  on  which  was 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  and  whose  efficacy  was 
carried  by  the  incense  offered  toward  the  Holy  of  Holies,  also 
told  of  Christ  as  our  Mediator  and  Advocate. 

Within  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the  Ark,  which,  by  its  two  materials 
of  wood  and  gold,  told  of  Christ's  two  Natures;  while  within, 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  told  of  His  fulfilment  of  the  Law;  and 
the  Mercy-seat  above,  of  His  Vicarious  Sacrifice. 

Not  less  significant  were  the  three  veils;  one  of  which  hung  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Outer  Court,  one  at  that  of  the  Holy  Place, 
the  last  being  the  Portal  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  Veil  signified  Christ  as  the  Door,  and  its  colours,  always  the 
same,  of  blue,  scarlet,  and  purple,  denoted  His  three  offices  of 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Blue  as  being  the  colour  of  the 
heavens  through  which  light  comes,  purple  denoting  His  King- 
ship, scarlet,  His  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice. 

On  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  sprinkled,  seven  times 
with  blood,  the  inner  side  of  the  Veil  before  the  Ark,  and  the 
rending  of  the  Veil  at  the  Crucifixion  betokened  the  opening 
of  a  new  Living  Way  through  Christ's  Humanity  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  BUILDINGS 

"Solemn  duties  of  Public  Service  to  be  done  unto  God," 
says  Hooker,  "must  have  their  places  prepared  in  such  sort 
as  beseemeth  action  of  that  regard." 

The  first  Christian  Temple  was  the  large  upper  room  which 
our  Lord  had  taken  by  His  divine  authority,  dedicated  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  consecrated  by 
the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost. 

The  condition  of  the  Church  was  such  at  first  that  she  could 
not  build  temples,  but  had  for  a  time,  like  Israel  in  the 
Wilderness,  to  wait  till  the  ages  of  persecution  were  passed, 
and  she  entered  into  her  promised  inheritance. 

Then  she  began  to  take,  as  symbolising  victory  over  the  world, 
old  temples  and  basilicas  and  adapted  them  to  her  worship. 

Here  was  first  the  outer  court,  the  ante-temple,  called  the 
Narthex,  where  the  catechumens  and  those  undergoing 
penance  assembled. 

The  second  and  great  division  of  the  Church  was  the  Naos  or 
Nave.  Here  were  placed  in  its  lower  portion  the  advancing 
orders  of  penitents,  and  the  body  of  the  faithful  divided  as 
to  sexes,  the  women  at  one  side  and  the  men  at  the  other. 

The  third  division  of  the  Church,  somewhat  elevated  above 
the  other,  containing  the  Altar  and  the  Sanctuary,  was 
called  the  Bema. 

Behind  the  Altar,  which  stood  apart  from  the  wall,  was  the 
Bishop's  throne,  and  on  either  side  the  seats  for  the  priests. 
Here  were  placed  the  Ambo  or  Lectern,  and  here,  near  the 
steps  of  the  Chancel,  stood  the  Chorus  or  Choir. 

In  the  development  of  Christian  worship  the  East  and  the 
West  developed  somewhat  different  styles  of  architecture. 

In  the  West,  Gothic  art  was  the  product  of  Catholic  faith. 
While  the  Grecian  temples,  with  their  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines,  clung  to  earth,  and  Roman  architecture 
manifested  the  principle  of  strength  in  its  arch  and  dome,  the 
Gothic  arch  with  spire  and  tower  pierced  towards  heaven. 
Its  whole  arrangement  symbolises  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Creed. 

The  Font,  standing  by  the  door,  tells  of  the  entrance  into  the 
Body  of  Christ  by  baptism. 

The  Nave,  from  navis,  a  ship,  tells  of  the  Church  as  the  Ark  of 
Safety  passing  through  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world. 

The  elevated  Choir,  divided  by  its  Rood  Screen  from  the 
Nave,  tells  of  the  Church  Expectant.  And  so  very  properly 
the  screen  has  upon  itself  the  Cross  or  Rood,  not  unfrequently 
with  the  text,  "When  we  pass  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  we  shall  fear  no  evil,  for  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  comfort  us." 

The  Sanctuary,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  contains  the  Altar.  At 
once  the  Altar  for  offering  sacrifice,  and  a  holy  table  for  our 
feeding  upon  it. 

While  in  the  English  Prayer  Book  the  word  Altar  is  not  used, 
it  is  found  in  the  coronation  service,  and  several  times  in  the 
American  Prayer  Book  in  the  Institution  Office. 

As  the  Altar  is  the  throne  of  the  Great  King,  it  has  ever  been 
a  reverent  custom  to  make  some  act  of  reverence  before  it, 
in  like  manner  as  is  done  to  an  earthly  king^s  throne,  or  by 
an  American  in  his  salutation  to  the  country's  flag. 

While  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  in  the  West, 
as  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  pointed  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  Christian  temple  became  turned 
to  the  East,  symbolical  of  its  worship  as  connected  with  the 
risen  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ARTICLE  I.    THE  LORD'S  PRATER 

The  prayer  is  called  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  because,  possibly  in 
part  compiled,  but  chiefly  composed  by  Himself. 

Whether  He  used  it  Himself  can  only  be  supposed  on  the  theory 
that  He  did  it  as  identifying  Himself  with  human  nature  and 
its  needs. 

The  prayer  has  been  called  a  "Breviary  of  the  whole  Gospel." 
S.  Augustine,  "Symbolum  traditum,"  Saint  Cyril  calls  it  "the 
divinely  taught  prayer,"  and  Bishop  Andrews,  "a  compendium 
of  the  Faith." 


The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  doxology  seems  to  be  settled 
by  the  discovery  of  "the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  which  was 
written  about  A.D.  80,  and  in  which  it  is  found. 

In  this  work  the  prayer  is  found  almost  word  for  word  as  it  is 
in  the  received  text  of  S.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

It  was  given  by  our  Lord  as  a  Rule  and  Model  of  prayer.  He 
said,  "after  this  manner  pray  ye,"  and  the  manner  was  that 
of  a  prescribed  form. 

It  thus  sanctions  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  in  public  or  common 
service. 

It  does  not,  however,  confine  us  to  the  exclusive  use  of  these 
words,  but  commends  to  us  the  proper  subjects  of  prayer. 

It  being  a  gift  of  our  Lord,  it  appropriately  enters  into  every 
service,  and  is  given  the  place  of  honour  or  distinction  in  the 
divine  office  and  sacraments. 

It  is  a  prayer  of  special  efficacy,  for  He  who  commended  the 
prayer  to  be  made,  pledged  Himself  thereby  to  grant  its  answer. 
It  has  in  consequence  been  assigned  a  semi-sacramental  char- 
acter as  a  prayer  full  of  promise. 

"It  contains  every  divine  promise,  every  human  sorrow,  and 
every  Christian  aspiration  for  the  good  of  others."  —  Lange. 

Here  in  the  depths  of  the  new  covenant  we  have  a  prayer  plain 
and  simple  enough  for  babes,  deep  and  inscrutable  for  the  wise. 

"Learn  to  make  it  thy  prayer  and  it  will  interpret  itself  daily  to 
thee  with  ever  deepening  impressiveness,  from  the  Father-name 
which  it  places  on  thy  lips  down  to  the  Amen  of  faith."  —  Stier. 


The  prayer  was  probably  given  by  our  Lord  on  two  occasions, 
once  in  public,  S.  Matt,  vi.,  and  once  in  private,  S.  Luke  xi., 
showing  its  utility  in  both  public  and  private  devotions. 

It  consists  of  an  address  to  God  in  His  parental  relationship  to 
us  as  Father. 

As  there  are  two  tables  in  the  Decalogue,  so,  says  S.  Augustine, 
•  there  are  two  parts  to  the  Lord's  prayer. 

First,  three  acts  of  adoration,  with  petitions  for  the  increase  of 
His  Glory,  His  Kingdom,  and  Service. 

Next,  four  petitions  for  our  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit, 
providential  protection,  and  final  end. 

Lastly,  an  ascription  of  praise  and  glory. 
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It  excels  all  others  in  dignity  and  signification,  as  given  and 
enjoined  by  God  Himself,  and  therefore  should  be  devoutly 
studied  and  reverently  used. 

It  is  most  deep  in  its  meanings.  In  the  first  part  we  have 
set  forth  the  sanctity  of  the  Creator,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  outpouring  of  the  Sanctifier. 

In  the  second  part  the  Bounty  of  the  Father,  the  propitiatory 
work  of  the  Son,  the  controlling  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Mystics  have  also  arranged  the  prayer  in  correspondence  with 
the  Beatitudes,  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  defence 
against  the  seven  deadly  sins,and  the  seven  Sacraments. 

It  is  most  comprehensive  as  applicable  to  every  want,  temporal 
and  spiritual;  and  as  containing  every  object  of  prayer,  praise, 
thanksgiving,  and  petition. 

It  excels  all  in  its  fulness.  It  asks  for  heavenly  good,  "Thy 
Kingdom  come";  —  for  spiritual  good,  "Thy  will  be  done"; 
—  for  temporal,  "Give  us  our  daily  bread." 

It  asks  for  the  removal  of  all  evil,  past,  present,  and  future. 
Past,  when  we  say,  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses";  future,  in  the 
petition,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation";  from  present  evil, 
when  we  pray,  "Deliver  us  from  evil." 
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It  is  wonderful  in  its  adaptability.  When  any  special  benefit 
for  the  Church,  or  oneself,  or  others  is  sought,  the  prayer  may 
be  said  for  the  obtaining  of  it,  pausing  on  each  phrase  and 
applying  it  to  that  special  purpose. 

Our  Lord  forbade  the  use  of  many  words  without  heart  as  empty 
utterances,  but  not  serious  repetitions,  such  as  in  the  garden 
He  used  Himself. 

It  was  one  of  the  errors  of  the  Puritans  to  object  "to  its  frequent 
repetition  in  divine  service,"  for  each  repetition  has  a  new  pur- 
pose and  new  meaning. 

The  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  develops  fixedness  of  attention 
and  concentration  on  God  as  the  object  of  prayer,  by  leaving 
the  mind  unperplexed  in  pouring  out  its  wants. 

It  tends  to  produce  spiritual  calmness  as  freeing  us  from  the  dis- 
turbances which  come  from  our  not  knowing  whether  we  are 
asking  according  to  God's  will  or  not. 

It  enables  us  when  praying  for  some  particular  thing  to  view  it 
in  its  various  aspects,  having  reference  to  its  eternal  and  tem- 
poral interests.  It  thus  gives  breadth  of  vision  to  the  soul. 

The  prayer  excels  also  in  its  brevity,  for  which  seven  reasons 
have  been  given:  — 

1.  That  it  may  be  quickly  known. 

2.  That  it  may  be  better  remembered. 

3.  That  it  may  be  oftener  said. 

4.  That  there  may  be  no  weariness  in  saying  it. 

5.  That  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  being  ignorant  of  it. 

6.  That  it  may  be  shown  how  quickly  God  hears. 

7.  That  it  may  be  accompanied  with  more  heart  than  voice. 
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From  early  times  it  was  used  in  the  Church  worship.  In  the 
"Teaching  of  the  Apostles"  it  was  said,  "as  the  Lord  com- 
manded in  His  Gospel  this  prayer,  'Our  Father,'  three  times  a 
day  pray  ye  thus." 

The  Catechumens,  as  S.  Augustine  states,  were  taught  to  pray 
"Our  Father"  when  made  children  in  Baptism.  "Receive,"  it 
was  said,  "the  precious  jewel  and  keep  it:  receive  the  prayer 
which  God  Himself  has  taught  us  to  bring  before  God." 

The  Puritans  rejecting  all  forms  of  prayer  neglected  the  use  of 
this,  although  given  by  Christ  and  certified  by  the  common 
use  of  the  Church. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  prayer  as  understood  by  the  Church 
contains  a  revelation  of  the  Gospel. 
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Its 

Christian 

character. 


The  salu- 
tation. 


In  it  we  approach  God,  as  the  Eternal  Father,  and  honour  His 
Name;  as  the  Son  Incarnate  and  our  Redeemer  we  pray  "Thy 
Kingdom  come";  by  the  petition,  "Thy  will  be  done"  we 
invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  through  whose  agency  God's  will  comes 
to  be  fulfilled.  We  ask  for  the  daily  bread,  not  merely  for  the 
earthly  food,  but  for  that  Supersubstantial  Bread  that  feeds 
the  soul  to  life  eternal.  We  plead  for  forgiveness  (ourselves 
forgiving  others)  through  the  ministration  and  by  the  power 
of  the  Precious  Blood.  We  ask  God  not  to  allow  us  to  be  so 
assaulted  by  temptation,  but  with  it  to  make  a  way  of  escape 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

We  beseech  the  divine  providence,  by  the  guardianship  of  the 
holy  angels,  to  preserve  us  from  all  bodily  and  spiritual  harm. 

We  ascribe  all  to  His  power  and  glory,  which  we  ask  for  in  the 
Kingdom. 

"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

As  the  Christian  life  has  for  its  basis  the  three  theological  virtues 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  so  the  great  prayer  begins  with 
them. 

It  is  by  an  act  of  faith  we  say  "Our  Father."  We  are  not 
Agnostics  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  doubt,  nor  believers 
in  a  pantheistic  conception  that  the  All  is  God  and  God  is  the 
All.  To  us  there  is  one  living,  loving,  personal  Being. 

One  who  stands  to  us  in  a  double  relation  as  a  Father.  A  Father 
because  He  has  made  us  and  so  we  are  His  offspring.  "The 
Father's  Name  is  sweet  to  every  child  of  man."  But  nearer, 
closer,  dearer,  because  we  are  His  by  a  new  birth,  and  He  has 
sent  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  whereby  we  cry, 
"Abba  Father." 

We  make  an  act  of  hope  when  we  say,  "which  art  in  heaven." 
For  He  abideth  in  a  state  of  glory  and  bliss  which  is  ever  undis- 
turbed. He  is  in  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty  that  makes  all 
things  subordinate  to  His  will.  He  is  in  those  heavenly  places 
which  He  is  preparing,  and  to  which  we  hope  to  attain. 

It  is  by  an  act  of  charity  we  say  "Our  Father."  God  deals 
with  the  race  and  redeems  it.  He  deals  with  the  Church  and 
sanctifies  it.  He  does  not  save  us  as  separated  individuals, 
but  as  members  of  a  body. 

In  praying  for  ourselves  we  pray  for  others  also. 

"The  name  Father  loses  its  significance  when  we  will  not  use 
it  as  members  of  a  family." 


The  prayer  is  thus  one  of  Fatherhood  and  Brotherhood. 
hood  of  God,  Brotherhood  of  men. 


Father- 
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First 
petition. 


"Hallowed  be  Thy  Name." 

Having,  by  addressing  God,  entered  into  His  presence,  the  first 
duty  of  the  worshipper  is  to  prostrate  himself  in  an  act  of 
adoration. 

The  practice  of  Adoration  is,  as  distinct  from  admiration,  a  mark 
of  the  Christian  character.  In  the  absolute  prostration  of  spirit 
that  it  implies  it  differs  from  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  supplicat- 
ing prayer.  Pure  adoration  has  no  heart  for  self.  It  lies  before 
the  throne  conscious  of  its  own  nothingness  and  the  greatness 
of  God. 

The  words,  "hallowed  be  Thy  Name,"  are  not  then  primarily 
a  petition,  but  are  an  act  of  reverence  and  worship. 

The  name  of  God  being  in  the  Scriptures  expressive  of  God  Him- 
self, we  cannot  pray  that  He  who  is  perfectly  holy  may  be 
hallowed,  for  His  sanctity  cannot  be  increased. 

But  as  we  ascribe  all  glory,  power,  and  majesty  to  Him,  so  we 
worshipfully  ascribe  all  sanctity  in  hallowing. 

Our  act  of  adoration  is  made  in  spirit  along  with  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  our  prayers.  It  invokes  the  saints  and  angels. 
It  calls  upon  them  to  praise  and  bless  and  glorify  God. 

It  is  an  act  that  recognises  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the 
oneness  of  the  mystical  body. 

It  bids  them  worship  Him  for  all  the  manifestations  of  His  Name, 
in  creation,  providence,  and  Redemption. 

"Thy  Kingdom  come." 

Having  first  adored  God,  next  we  pray  "Thy  Kingdom  come." 

The  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  is  the  final 
purpose  of  creation  and  the  cause  dearest  to  God. 


§4 
THE 
LOBD'S 
PRAYER 

(cont'd) . 


Second 
petition. 


God's  great  cause  should  be  our  great  cause, 
should  be  subordinate  to  it. 


Everything  else 


The  prayer  involves  our  consecration  to  God's  service. 

The  Kingdom  prayed  for,  is  that  over  which  Christ  exercises  His 
mediatorial  reign,  and  which  will  be  completed  in  glory  when 
God  will  be  all  in  all. 

It  is  a  Kingdom  within  men,  but  which  has  an  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  its  inner  life. 

The  indwelling  Trinity  has  a  governmental  representative  in  the 
three  orders  of  the  ministry.  The  Faith  finds  expression  in  the 
creeds  —  Love  in  union  and  worship. 

This  Kingdom  is  in  antagonism  with  the  world,  but  its  victory 
lies  not  in  meeting  the  world  with  a  like  world  power  but  with 
faith.  It  was  before  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  that  the 
Roman  Empire  gave  way.  It  was  the  life  within  that  made  the 
martyrs  triumph  over  death. 

This  Kingdom  has  come,  but  as  it  is  not  yet  complete  we  pray 
for  its  coming. 

We  pray  for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  the  gathering  in  of  the  heathen,  the  recovery  of  the 
unbelieving,  the  rousing  of  the  indifferent,  the  recalling  of  the 
worldly,  the  overthrow  of  Satan,  and  for  the  return  of  Christ 
and  His  coming  in  glory. 
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"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

In  the  order  of  spiritual  growth  after  self-consecration,  the  soul's 
next  effort  is  to  aim  after  perfection. 

Perfection  consists  in  the  union  of  the  human  will  with  God's  will. 

God's  will  may  be  regarded  in  two  aspects.  First,  God's  absolute 
will,  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  efficacious.  "My  counsel  shall 
stand  and  I  will  do  all  Thy  pleasure." 

In  the  security  of  this  eternal  decree  the  soul  remains  unterrified 
amidst  all  earthly  calamities  and  all  oppositions  of  unbelief. 

Secondly,  there  is  God's  permissive  will,  the  "will  of  His  good 
pleasure,"  which  orders  or  allows  all  that  relates  to  our  individual 
lives. 

With  this  will  also  we  are  to  conform  our  wills.  The  soul  in  joyous 
ecstasy  loses  itself  in  the  will  of  God,  and  finds  its  joy  in  that  God 
has  His  will,  which,  because  it  is  His,  is  that  of  the  Christian. 

So  on  earth,  always,  everywhere,  in  all  things,  His  will  is  to  be 
done  as  readily,  constantly,  gladly,  lovingly  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven. 

In  this  way  the  soul  reaches  its  perfection. 
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Third 
petition. 


Fourth 
petition. 


"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

There  has  been  much  philological  discussion  over  the  exact  termin- 
ology of  this  petition. 

A  reasonable  interpretation  is  that  God  is  asked  to  give  us  this  day 
the  Bread  needed  for  our  subsistence,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

The  petition  reveals  the  Christian's  attitude  to  God  and  creatures, 
He  looks  to  God  in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  dependence,  trust. 

God,  the  gracious  giver,  orders  e_vents,  and  gives  not  to  idlers,  but 
gives  to  men  the  health  and  mind  wherewith  to  work  and  obtain 
their  reward. 

So  He  gives  us  our  daily  bread.  He  does  not  promise  luxuries  to 
our  harm,  but  bread  to  our  needs. 

God  gives  to  all  faithful  toilers  even  more  than  for  their  absolute 
needs,  in  order  that  they  may  have  that  to  offer  back  in  grateful 
sacrifice  to  Him. 

Praying  for  all  others,  we  acknowledge  thereby  our  duty  to  help 
the  poor  and  sick  and  disabled  to  obtain  their  daily  bread. 
Grateful  love  to  God  and  charity  to  man  hides  itself  in  this 
petition. 

The  petition  moreover  asks  for  the  supersubstantial  Bread.  The 
Bread  from  heaven  —  the  Holy  Eucharist  —  God's  best  and 
greatest  gift  to  man. 

It  reveals  also  the  spiritual  law  of  living  day  by  day,  of  living  one 
day  at  a  time  in  our  walk  with  God. 
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"And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors." 

The  revealed  order  of  the  spiritual  life  has  been,  Adoration, 
Consecration,  Perfection.  Then  the  sacramental  means  of  grace 
follow. 

First  the  Eucharist,  the  Bread  by  which  we  are  made  one  with 
Christ,  and  this  involves  the  priesthood  to  consecrate  and  offer  it. 

Next  the  Sacraments  of  forgiveness:  Baptism  by  which  our  debts 
are  forgiven,  and  Absolution  by  which  our  original  cleansing  ia 
preserved. 

Accepted  in  Christ;  yet  as  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not,  we 
need  "a  continual  application  of  the  precious  Blood." 

As  the  cross  reveals  to  us  the  nature  of  our  sins  as  acts  committed 
against  God,  so  it  reveals  to  us  the  means  of  reconciliation. 

As  God  for  Christ's  sake  freely  forgives  us,  so  we,  being  forgiven 
for  His  sake,  forgive  others.  Christ's  love  conquers  us,  and  by 
it  we  conquer  ourselves. 
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Fifth 
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Sixth 
petition. 


"And  lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

We  pray  that  God's  Providence  would  keep  us  from  occasions 
dangerous  to  us,  and  not  bring  us  into  temptation. 

We  recognise  the  fact  that  trials  and  temptations  are  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  Christian  character. 

We  do  not  pray  God  not  to  let  temptations  come  to  us,  but  we 
pray  not  to  bring  us  into  them  as  under  their  power. 

We  pray  God  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are 
able,  but  with  the  temptation  to  make  a  way  of  escape  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

We  pray  for  grace  to  distrust  self,  fear  and  hate  sin,  trust  in  God, 
for  we  cannot  meet  temptations  in  our  own  strength.  The  Sacra- 
ments of  Confirmation  and  Matrimony  are  given  us  for  this  end. 

As  Christ  met  temptation  depending  on  God  and  His  Word,  so 
are  we  to  meet  it  in  Christ.  Tempted  to  unbelief  we  cling  to 
Him.  "Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go." 

Tempted  to  sensuality  in  youth,  to  worldliness  in  middle  life,  to  self- 
love  throughout  life  and  in  old  age,  we  have  in  an  abiding  sorrow 
for  forgiven  sin,  in  humility  and  union  with  Christ,  our  protection. 

The  temptations  of  Satan  are  apt  to  come  after  the  reception  of 
some  grace. 

They  are  known  by  their  suddenness,  by  suggestions  of  doubt,  by 
despondencies.  But  God  never  despairs  of  us,  so  we  must  never 
despair  of  ourselves,  and  His  grace  is  more  powerful  to  heal  than 
sin  to  wound. 
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"Deliver  us  from  evil." 

Deliver  may  mean,  rescuing  us  from  some  calamity,  or  guarding 
us  from  it. 

If  some  evil  has  befallen  us,  like  Joseph  in  prison,  or  the  Israelites 
in  bondage,  or  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  or  Peter  in  his  chains, 
or  Paul  in  his  shipwrecks,  we  may  ask  God  to  deliver  us. 

If  sickness  comes  to  us  as  to  Hezekiah,  or  want  as  to  Sarepta's 
widow,  or  affliction  as  to  Martha  and  Mary,  or  to  the  widow  of 
Nain,  we  may  ask  His  divine  aid,  use  Unction  in  sickness,  and 
pray  Him  who  went  about  doing  good  to  help  us  and  not  let 
the  evil  separate  us  from  Him. 

If  the  Church  is  slack  in  its  duties,  or  is  being  tried  by  false 
teachers,  or  is  persecuted  by  the  world,  we  can  call  on  Him  who 
is  in  the  ship  to  still  the  storm,  and  give  us  again  success  in 
His  service. 

If  we  are  assaulted  by  the  evil  one,  or  by  spiritual  trials,  or  by 
our  worst  enemy  "self,"  let  us  take  ourselves  to  His  succour. 

"Christ  and  His  cleansing  blood,  Christ  and  the  grace  of  His 
Spirit,  Christ  and  the  virtues  which  Christ  creates  in  man,  are 
more  than  a  match  for  evil."  —  Liddon. 
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(con- 
cluded). 


Seventh 
petition. 


The 
dozology. 


"For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for 
ever.  Amen." 

The  doxology  forms  a  fitting  summary  and  conclusion  to  the 
prayer. 

"Thine  is  the  Kingdom,"  embraces  the  first  table. 

"Thine  is  the  power,"  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  petitions  of  the 
second.  "Thine  the  glory,"  is  the  consummation  of  God's 
creative  and  redemptive  work. 

The  Kingdom  is  God's,  not  ours.  Thine  is  the  power.  Man 
quarrelling  with  his  fellow  makes  up  issues  which  he  asks  God 
to  settle.  "Be  on  our  side,  for  we  are  in  the  right." 

But  God  does  not  allow  men  to  make  up  issues  for  His  settle- 
ment. For  the  Kingdom  is  His,  and  He  is  working  out  plans 
of  His  own,  not  our  plans. 

' '  Thine  is  the  power. "  Man  has  a  certain  power  over  nature,  but 
the  power  behind  it  is  God.  He  is  "Creation's  secret  force." 

And  as  in  nature,  "Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,"  so  it  is 
in  the  Sacraments  of  grace.  Love  must  make  itself  known,  but 
true  power  loves  hiddenness.  "He  is  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock." 

"Thine  is  the  glory."  Hiddenly,  the  world's  progress  lies  in  this 
prayer.  Men  begin  to  call  on  the  Name  of  God.  The  Kingdom 
comes.  Christ  the  perfectly  obedient  Will-doer  arrives.  The 
Bread  from  heaven  is  given.  The  Redemption  is  completed. 
The  forms  of  good  and  evil  clash,  the  deliverance  is  perfected. 
The  final  stage  is  reached.  Evil  is  forever  done  away. 

The  glory  of  God,  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  the  Church 
shall  be  manifested  eternally,  and  each  amen  uttered  here  is 
the  anticipation  of  the  great  universal  Amen  of  all  creation. 
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ence to 
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CHAPTER  V  —  ARTICLE  I.     THE  LITURGY  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

In  obedience  to  the  Lord's  command  the  Apostles  celebrated 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Only  by  virtue  of  such  a  command  would 
they  have  ventured  to  stand  in  our  Lord's  place  and  do  what 
He  had  done. 

Was  it  by  the  same  one  or  by  all  in  turns  or  by  a  concelebration, 
all  humbly  and  charitably  acting  together? 

Concelebration  is  a  custom  in  the  Eastern  Church,  is  preserved 
in  the  Roman  at  the  Ordination  of  Priests,  and  the  Anglican 
Rubric,  which  requires  the  priest  to  remain  in  the  same  place 
where  hands  were  laid  on  him,  probably  is  a  remaining  witness 
to  the  same  custom. 

The  Apostles  must  necessarily  have  adopted  and  followed  some 
order,  and  S.  Augustine  thinks  S.  Paul  was  referring  to  it  in 
I  Tim.  ii.  1.  "I  exhort  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgiving  be  made  for  all  men." 

"Supplications,"  he  says,  are  those  which  in  the  Celebration  of 
the  Mysteries  are  addressed  to  God  before  we  begin  to  bless 
that  which  is  upon  the  Holy  Table. 

The  "Prayers"  said,  are  those  when  one  blesses  or  sanctifies 
what  one  breaks. 

The  "Intercessions "  follow  when  the  Bishops  in  their  character 
as  advocates  present  their  clients  to  the  All  merciful  Good- 
ness. When  all  is  finished  and  communion  made,  "Thanks- 
giving" concludes  the  whole. 

There  was  thus,  first,  the  preparatory  prayers  of  supplication. 
Very  likely  then  there  followed  Scriptural  lessons  such  as  the 
reading  of  the  Prophets,  then  from  the  Epistles,  for  we  know  S. 
Paul  commanded  his  epistles  to  be  read  in  Church,  and  as  the 
Eucharist  was  the  only  Service,  it  would  be  read  then. 

The  Gospels  may  have  followed,  as  we  read  of  S.  Luke,  that  his 
praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  Churches. 

Other  features  of  the  Liturgy  found  in  Holy  Scripture  are  the 
Salutation.  "The  Lord  be  with  you."  The  Pax  or  benedic- 
tion and  the  ritual  act  or  kiss  of  peace  expressive  of  charity 
are  mentioned.  Also  the  liturgical  use  of  "amen"  by  the 
laity  at  the  giving  of  thanks.  A  collection  of  Alms,  a  sermon 
according  to  the  direction  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
singing  of  hymns,  psalms,  and  spiritual  songs,  the  solemn 
consecration  of  the  Elements  with  the  fraction  of  the  Bread. 
The  Communion,  "The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ?"  I  Cor.  x.  16. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  suppose,  after  Christ's  command,  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  did  not  form  a  portion  of  the  Liturgy. 

Following  the  ceremonial  observed  by  Christ,  Who  celebrated 
after  rising  from  supper,  the  celebrant  would  stand. 

As  Christ  probably  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  Holy  Table  as 
the  Apostles,  thus  identifying  them  with  Himself,  He  took 
what  we  now  call  the  Eastward  position. 

From  S.  Paul's  appeal  to  Christians  to  keep  the  Feast  with  the 
unleavened  bread,  we  may  infer  probably  that  unleavened 
bread  was  used  at  the  Eucharist. 

There  must  have  been  lights  used  at  the  La,st  Supper,  and  in  the 
description  of  the  Celebration  at  Troas  it  is  recorded  that  there 
were  "many  lights,"  which  would  have  been  an  unnecessary 
statement  if  it  had  not  had  some  ceremonial  significance. 

The  vestments  used  were  the  two  common  in  that  day,  and 
worn  by  our  Lord,  and  which  have  been  perpetuated  in  our 
modern  alb  and  chasuble. 

The  mixed  chalice  was  a  Passover  rite,  and  was  observed  by  our 
Lord,  and  continued  by  His  Apostles. 

Our  Lord's  action  being  unique,  incense  was  not  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  for  while  incense  might  be  offered  by  the  Wise 
Men  to  Him,  He  could  not  connect  what  would  symbolise 
the  prayers  of  the  Saints  with  His  own  all-sufficient,  meri- 
torious, unique,  redemptive  work. 


Features 
of  it. 


Its  Cere- 
monial. 
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S.  Ignatius 
A.D.  107 


S.  Justin, 
Martyr 
A.D.  140. 


S.  Irenaeus 
A.D.  177 
Bk.  IV.  §  3. 


Tertullian 
A.D.  196. 


S.  Cyprian 
A.D.  258. 


S.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem 
A.D. 
350-386. 


S.  Atha- 
nasius 
A.D.  373. 


"They  (the  Docetse)  abstain  from  Eucharist,  and  prayer 
because  they  confess  not  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  Flesh  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

Testifies  to  the  meeting  on  Sundays  and  the  offering  of  the 
Sacrifice,  i.e.  the  bread  and  cup  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
sending  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  absent. 

He  declared  that  the  food,  by  the  prayer  of  the  Word,  is  the 
Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus. 

Testifies  to  the  presence  as  caused  by  the  act  of  consecration. 
"When,  therefore,  the  mixed  chalice  and  the  creature  bread 
receive  the  Word  of  God,  the  Eucharist,  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  is  made." 

So  they  (i.e.,  the  elements),  by  the  Spirit  of  God  having 
received  the  Word  of  God,  become  the  Eucharist  which  is 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  "The  bread,  over  which 
thanks  are  given,  is  the  Body  of  our  Lord  and  the  cup  is  the 
cup  of  His  Blood." 

While  we  may  not  cite  Tertullian,  being  a  heretic,  for  doctrine, 
we  may  for  historical  facts.  He  makes  mention  of  the  chal- 
ices engraved  with  representations  of  the  Good  Shepherd; 
of  the  priests'  prayers  with  arms  extended ;  of  the  Eucharist 
as  celebrated  every  common  day;  of  yearly  offerings  for  the 
departed;  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  following  the  Canon;  and 
as  connecting  the  presence  with  the  communion,  He  calls 
the  Sacrament  the  "Sacrament  of  Benediction,"  and  refers 
to  the  reserving  of  it  for  private  communion. 

Bears  witness  to  the  mixed  chalice  and  its  meaning.  "We 
see  that  in  the  water  is  understood  the  people,  in  the  wine 
is  showed  forth  the  Blood  of  Christ.  By  the  water  mingled 
in  the  cup  with  wine  is  signified  that  the  people  are  made  one 
with  Christ,  and  indissolubly. 

He  quotes  the  Sursum  Corda.  The  priest  prepares  the  hearts 
of  the  brethren  by  saying,  "Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and  they 
respond,  "We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 

He  believed  in  the  practice  of  Infant  Communion  as  is  the 
present  custom  in  the  East. 

He  prays  that  our  Bread,  that  is,  Christ,  may  be  given  to 
us  daily. 

In  his  catechetical  lectures  we  have  references  to  the  Lavabo, 
the  Kiss  of  peace,  the  Sursum  Corda,  the  Ter-Sanctus,  the 
great  Intercession  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  the  Our 
Father. 

In  the  Invocation,  S.  Cyril  says,  "we  pray  God  to  send  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  the  bread  may  be  made  the  Body  of  Christ 
and  the  wine  the  Blood  of  Christ."  "Before  the  invocation 
the  elements  were  simply  bread  and  wine,  but  the  invoca- 
tion being  effected,  the  bread  becomes  the  Body  of  Jesus 
and  the  wine  His  Blood."  "Be  persuaded  that  what  seems 
bread  is  not  bread,  though  bread  by  taste,  but  the  Body  of 
Christ:  and  what  seems  wine  is  not  wine,  though  the  taste 
would  have  It  so,  but  the  Blood  of  Christ." 

We  have  a  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  bringing  in  the  ele- 
ments and  placing  them  on  the  altar.  "Thou  wilt  see  the 
Levites  (deacons)  bearing  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  plac- 
ing them  on  the  Table;  so  long  as  the  prayers  have  not  taken 
place,  bare  is  the  bread  and  cup,  but  when  the  great  and 
wonderful  prayers  have  been  completed  over  it,  then  the 
bread  becometh  the  Body;  the  cup,  the  Blood  of  Christ." 
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This  father  refers  to  the  Eucharistic  lights.  "Through  all 
the  Churches  of  the  East,  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel, 
lamps  are  lighted,  although  the  sun  is  then  shining."  He 
gives  this  as  a  symbol  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  In  regard 
to  the  Sacrament  he  says,  "At  the  prayers  of  the  priest  the 
Body  and  Blood  is  (confiatur)  made." 


f  W%  gain  from  him  many  details  of  the  service,  how  the 
celebrant  salutes  the  people  saying,  "Peace  be  unto  you," 
and  "the  Lord  be  with  you,"  to  which  the  people  respond, 
"And  with  thy  spirit."  He  makes  mention  of  the  lessons 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  rood  screen  or  Iconastasis  with  its 
curtain  or  veil. 

He  refers  to  prayers  for  the  dead,  "It  is  not  in  vain  that  we 
offer  for  the  dead,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  minister 
cries,  '  Let  us  pray  for  those  also  asleep  in  Christ.' " 

Concerning  the  Sacrament  he  says,  "It  is  not  man  who 
makes  the  offered  gifts  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  but  Christ  Himself  crucified  for  us;  the  priest 
stands  uttering  the  words,  'This  is  My  Body,"  the  power 
and  grace  of  which  are  from  God.  As  to  ourselves  it  is  no 
more  upon  a  cradle  that  we  behold  Him,  it  is  upon  an 
altar;  it  is  no  more  in  the  arms  of  a  woman,  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  priest." 

"The  priest  invokes  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  accomplishes  this 
awful  sacrifice,  and  the  priest  holds  in  his  hands  the  Lord 
of  the  universe." 

ITS  VARIETIES 

In  principle  the  Liturgy  consists  in  the  observation  of  the 
Gospel  rite  of  the  Eucharist  as  commanded  by  our  Lord. 

The  Holy  Spirit  revealed  to  S.  John  the  worship  of  heaven, 
and  how  the  worship  on  earth  was  to  be  identified  with  it. 

Under  the  Spirit's  guidance  the  Church's  worship  became 
liturgical,  ceremonial,  symbolical,  choral,  and  glorious. 

At  first  the  Liturgy  was  probably  in  large  part  memorised, 
and  the  form  used  at  Jerusalem  was  carried  into  other 
countries.  Thus  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James,  as  it  is  called, 
became  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  Eastern  rites  of  S. 
Chrysostom  and  S.  Basil. 

These  are  still  in  use  in  Russia  and  Greece.  They  are  far 
more  symbolical  and  devotional  than  those  of  the  Western 
Church. 

The  Eastern  Liturgies  are  divided  into  three  groups,  that  of 
S.  James,  S.  Basil,  and  S.  Chrysostom  belonging  to  the 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  Alexandrian  comprises  S. 
Mark's  Liturgy  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  Eastern  Syrian 
Liturgies. 

In  the  West  there  is  the  Roman,  the  Mozarabic,  the  Galli- 
can,  and  the  Ambrosian. 

The  original  Roman  Liturgy  was  probably  in  Greek.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  any  historical  connection  between  the 
Roman  found  now  in  use  and  the  primitive  Liturgy 
of  Rome.  "It  has  no  certain  history  prior  to  the  times 
of  Popes  Gelasius,  Leo,  and  Gregory."  It  was  not  of  uni- 
versal use  in  the  West.  The  Gallican  Liturgy  was  in  use  in 
Gaul,  the  Mozarabic  in  Spain,  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan, 
and  at  Ravenna  and  Aquileia  there  were  variations  from 
the  Roman  use. 

The  Celtic  and  British  Liturgy  shows  signs  of  Gallican  and 
Eastern  services.  Comper,  Liturgies,  Part  II,  169. 


S.  Jerome. 
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ABTICLE  III.     SUMMARY  OF  THE  LITURGIES 

1.  Under  different  names  the  Liturgies,   East  and  West,  have  two 

divisions. 

In  the  East  they  are  called  Anaphora  and  Pro-Anaphora. 
The  word  Anaphora,  meaning  sacrifice,  relates  to  the  part  beginning 

with  the  Sursum  Corda  and  contains  the  canon. 
In  the  West  the  distinction  is  marked  by  the  term,  "  Missa  catechume- 

norum,  and  Missa  Fidelium."     The  distinction  bears  witness  to 

the  time  when  the  penitents  and  catechumens  withdrew  before  the 

offering  was  made. 

2.  In  the  West  the  Liturgy  begins  with  an  Introit.     In  the  East  there 

are  three  Antiphons  with  prayers. 

3.  The  Kyrie  Eleison  is  in  common  use,  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  with 

some  verbal  differences. 

4.  In  the  older  forms  there  were  three  Scripture  readings:  The  Proph- 

ecy from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Epistle,  and  the  Gospel.  A 
Psalm  or  text  might  be  farced  between  by  way  of  gradual  or  tract. 

5.  The  use  of  incense  was  common  to  all  Liturgies.     The  Eastern 

Church  never  celebrates  without  it  It  regards  the  non-use  of  it 
as  an  irreverent  Roman  custom. 

6.  There  were  always  two  oblations,  first  of  the  unconsecrated  elements 

which  are  solemnly  offered  to  the  Lord.  This  in  the  East  is  attended 
with  much  dignity. 

7.  The  Kiss  of  peace  was  in  all  Liturgies,  and  is  retained  in  all  save  the 

Anglican  rite. 

8.  The  Sursum  Corda,  the  Ter-Sanctus,  the  Benedictus  qui  venit  are 

of  great  antiquity. 

9.  The  Consecration  prayer  including  Christ's  words  of  Institution,  the 

Solemn  oblation,  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  universal. 

10.  The  Great  Intercession  follows.     Remembrance  was  made  for  the 

living  and  the  dead.  In  the  Scotch  rite  the  prayer  for  Christ's 
Church  Militant  comes  in  this  place. 

11.  The  Our  Father.     The  dominical  prayer  always  has  the  place  of 

dignity.     This  rule  is  observed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

12.  The  Fraction  and    Commixture  are  in  all    Rites.      It  should   be 

observed  by  all  Anglican  priests.  The  priest  puts  a  very  small 
piece  of  the  consecrated  host  into  the  chalice  with  prayer. 

13.  After  consecrating;  the  priest,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients  who 

waved  the  offering  before  the  Lord,  elevates  the  Sacrament,  as 
presenting  it  to  God  This  was  common  to  all  the  ancient  liturgies. 

14.  The  communion  of  the  priest  and  people,  thanksgiving,  the  Dis- 

missal, follow.  From  "Missa,"  which  denotes  dismissal,  the  term 
mass  has  been  derived.  It  was  used  by  some  of  the  Fathers.  By 
the  9th  Canon  of  Carthage  the  priest  is  forbidden  "to  celebrate 
Mass,"  save  in  Churches.1  The  Anglican  Church  allows  it. 

1  Compcr  on  Liturgies,  p.  182. 
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The 
first 
part. 


The 

third 

part. 
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fourth 

part. 


The 

second 

part. 


It  is  an  aid  to  a  devout  Celebration  for  worshippers  to  have  in 
mind  the  Order  and  Structure  of  their  own  Liturgy. 

Unlike  the  services  of  Sectarians  which  are  but  a  collection  of 
hymns,  prayers,  and  Scripture  readings,  the  Church  Service,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Mass,  has  a  dignity  like  that  of  a  Drama. 

The  Liturgy  proper  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  acts. 

The  first  consisting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Collect  for  Purity, 
Recitation  of  the  Decalogue  or  Summary,  and  the  Kyries. 

Beautiful  as  the  former  order  was,  beginning  with  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  the  Church  by  the  recitation  of  the  Decalogue  brings 
us  first  into  the  presence  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity.  In  the 
presence  of  that  Absolute  perfection  we  can  but  deplore  our  own 
sinfulness  and  make  an  ever  needful  plea  for  mercy. 

(  The  second  part  extends  from  the  Collect  of  the  Day  to  the 

prayer  for  Christ's  Church  Militant. 

The  Eternal  God  has  become  Incarnate,  and  the  prevailing  idea  of 
this  part  is  that  of  Christ  as  the  Prophet  or  Light  of  the  world. 
Here  we  have  the  Epistle,  the  word  uttered  by  His  servants,  then 
the  Gospel,  the  word  uttered  by  Himself,  and  finally  the  word 
as  confessed  and  proclaimed  by  all  the  Church  in  the  Creed, 
swelling  by  each  utterance  the  testimony  of  the  ages  to  the 
1  inherited  Faith.  Then  the  word  applied  by  the  sermon. 


The  third  division  begins  with  a  prayer  for  Christ's  Church 
Militant  and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Canon. 

Here  Christ  is  brought  before  us  as  the  Priest  and  Victim.  The 
prayer  reminds  us  of  the  great  liturgical  one  which  Christ  made 
in  the  Upper  Chamber  when  He  pleaded  for  the  Church. 

Then  as  our  Lord  went  out  into  Gethsemane,  where  wrapping 
around  Himself  our  sins,  He,  as  pur  Representative,  made  an 
act  of  penitence,  so  there  follows  in  the  drama  of  the  Mass  the 
Confession  and  Absolution. 

As  an  angel  was  seen  strengthening  Him  so  we  have  for  our  com- 
fort the  "comfortable  words,"  and,  in  correspondence  with  that 
angelic  ministration  in  His  time  of  woe,  the  Sursum  Corda  opens 
for  us  the  vision  of  Heaven  and  we  are  one  in  our  worship  with 
the  Angels  and  Saints. 

In  two  places  only  is  the  Celebrant  bidden  to  kneel,  once  when 
repeating  the  Confession  in  union  with  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
and  once_  in  the  prayer  of  Humble  Access  in  union  with  His 
fall  in  going  up  to  Calvary. 

Then  follows  the  Consecration  and  Solemn  pleading  of  the  Me- 
morial Sacrifice  with  the  Dominical  prayer. 

As  when  our  Lord's  Body  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  It  was 
wrapt  in  the  linen,  so,  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  Anglican  rite,  the 
Sacred  Elements  are  here  covered  with  "a  fair  linen  cloth." 


The  last  portion,  from  the  Communion  to  the  Blessing,  brings 
Christ  before  us  as  our  risen  and  ascended  King.  Christ  is  no 
longer  with  the  world  but  with  His  own. 

The  Anglican  rite  symbolises  this  by  ordering  the  Reservation 
of  the  Sacrament  after  the  communion.  It,  again,  is  a  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Anglican  rite.  It  enforces  Reservation  for  other 
purposes  than  communion  which  is  connected  with  It. 

Not  unfittingly  is  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  reserved  for  this  place. 
Then  like  the  Apostles  we  gather  beneath  the  Benediction  of  the 
Uplifted  Hands,  "and  a  cloud  receives  Him  out  of  our  sight." 
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CHAPTER  VI 
ARTICLE  I.     THE  LITURGICAL  YEAR 

As  the  divisions  of  the  secular  year  are  made  by  the  Earth's 
revolutions  around  the  sun,  so  the  Church  marks  her  seasons 
by  reference  to  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  extending  from 
Advent  to  Pentecost,  the  second  from  Pentecost  to  Advent. 

In  the  first  portion,  broadly  speaking,  Christ  in  His  saving 
work  is  presented,  in  the  second  part  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Church  and  souls  of  men. 

The  first  season  in  the  first  part  is  Advent,  and  declares  the 
various  Comings  of  Christ  in  His  different  ways. 

Advent  Sunday's  Gospel  sets  forth  the  entrance  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem,  which  was  a  figure  of  His  progress  through  the 
world.  He  is  seated  on  an  ass,  type  of  human  nature,  sur- 
rounded by  the  two  Dispensations,  those  who  go  before  and 
those  who  follow  after,  and  is  met  by  the  saints  who  come  out 
from  Jerusalem  with  palms  of  victory  in  their  hands. 

The  Epistle  bids  the  Church,  looking  for  Christ's  Second  Com- 
ing, "Awake  out  of  sleep,  for  our  Salvation  is  nearer  than 
when  we  believed." 

The  second  Sunday  gives  the  signs  of  Christ's  Second  Coming: 
the  Great  Falling  Away,  foretold  by  failing  faith  in  Christ 
and  His  Church,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  persecution,  in 
the  heavens;  while  the  Church,  which  is  counted  unto  Him 
as  a  generation  by  its  one  baptismal  birth,  shall  remain 
undestroyed. 

The  second  Sunday  tells  in  its  Epistle  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures — The  Word  written. 

The  third  and  fourth  tell  of  His  different  Messengers.  His 
First  Coming  was  declared  by  S.  John  the  Baptist;  His 
Second  is  proclaimed  by  the  Christian  Ministry. 

Christmas  declares  Who  has  come;  the  Word  was  God,  and 
was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Year  we  have  the  Feast  of  8. 
Andrew,  who  was  the  Apostle  first  called.  In  Advent  comes 
S.  Thomas'  witness  to  the  Resurrection,  because  the  super- 
natural exit  of  our  Lord  from  the  world  is  a  witness  to  His 
supernatural  entrance  into  it.  While  around  the  Feast  of 
Christmas,  as  pointing  to  the  death  of  Christ,  are  the  Feasts 
of  S.  Stephen,  S.  John,  and  the  Innocents,  which  tell  in  will 
and  in  deed  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  sinless  Jesus. 

Next  comes  the  Epiphany,  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 

according  to  prophecies,  to  the  Gentile  world. 
The  first  Sunday  reveals  the  manifestation  of  His  Wisdom  to 

the  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  supremacy  of  His  divine  Mission 

to  His  Mother  and  S.  Joseph. 
The  second  Sunday  declares,  by  His  presence  at  the  marriage 

and  the  change  of  the  water  into  wine,  the  change  of  the 

Jewish  ordinances  into  the  new  ones  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 

marriage  of  the  Incarnate  Lord  to  the  Church  as  typified  by 

His  Blessed  Mother. 
The  third  Sunday  is  a  manifestation  of  His  power  over  disease, 

curing  the  Jewish  leper  and  the  Gentile  Centurion's  servant. 
While  the  fourth  is  a  manifestation  of  His  power  over  evil 

spirits  and  His  presence  in  the  ship  of  the  Church  throughout 

all  time. 
It  is  during  this  season  that  the  festival  of  S.  Paul,  the  great 

Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  is  observed,  and  here  logically  should 

be  placed  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  signifies 

that  Christ  as  the  Prophet  is  the  Light  of  the  world. 
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The  short  season  of  the  three  Sundays  that  follow  Epiphany  is 
declarative  of  the  condition  in  which  man  was  found. 

The  old  Scripture  lessons  began  very  properly  here  with  the 
account  of  man's  original  state  in  Eden. 

The  Gospels  for  these  three  Sundays  show  how  at  different  hours 
of  the  World's  day  men  were  called  into  God's  vineyard ;  and 
how  the  divine  seed  that  was  sown  was  blest  or  came  to  naught; 
and  how  Humanity,  when  Christ  came,  was  like  the  blind  man 
crying  out  for  help. 
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Lent  is  divided  into  two  portions,  in  the  first  of  which  Christ 
as  the  second  Adam  is  seen  battling  with  our  threefold  enemies. 

The  Gospel  of  the'first  Sunday  gives  His  personal  threefold  temp- 
tation with  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  His  victory. 

The  second  reveals  the  contest  of  our  humanity  with  the  flesh; 
the  third,  with  Satan  and  evil  spirits;  the  fourth,  with  the 
world. 

The  fourth  presents  the  two  races  of  the  natural  and  spiritual 
man  and  the  separation  from  the  world  of  Christ's  people,  who 
are  fed  in  the  Wilderness  with  the  Heavenly  Food. 

The  second  part  of  Lent,  or  Passion-tide,  declares  Christ's 
divinity  and  the  offering  of  Himself  as  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant. 

With  Palm  Sunday  we  enter  into  the  solemnities  of  Holy  Week, 
and  on  Easter  rejoice  in  His  triumph  and  resurrection. 

The  Sundays  after  Easter  are  declarative  of  Christ's  presence  in 
His  Church,  His  being  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  gathering  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  into  one  flock,  Christ's  unseen  presence,  the  revela- 
tion of  the  gift  of  the  Comforter,  the  power  of  prayer  in  His 
name. 

The  Ascension  which  follows  is  our  Lord's  Coronation  day.  It 
does  not  separate  Him  from  the  Church,  but  makes  Him  the 
centre  of  the  Spiritual  Organism,  composed  of  the  Church 
Militant,  Expectant,  and  Triumphant. 

With  Whit-Sunday  the  second  portion  of  the  liturgical  year 
begins.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  not  to  take  the  place  of  an 
absent  Lord,  but  to  abide  in  the  Church  and  make  His  Presence 
efficacious  sacramentally. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Feast  of  S.  Barnabas,  who  was  a  good 
man  and  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  comes  after  Pentecost. 

The  Trinity  season,  so  called,  may  be  variously  analysed. 
The  first  three  Sundays  may  be  taken  as  a  section  by  themselves. 
In  Trinity  Sunday  we  have  a  revelation  of  God  worshipped  in 

glory,  and  in  the  Gospel   the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning 

baptism  which  reveals  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  basic  doctrine 

of  the  Christian  religion. 
]  The  next  Sunday  reveals,  in  language  adapted  to  the  Jewish 

comprehension,  the  middle  state  of  needful  purification  and 

rest  in  which  both  Lazarus  and  Dives  are  pictured. 
The  second  Sunday  sets  forth  the  Church  Militant  and  Christ's 

invitation  to  come  to  His  table. 
The  three  conditions  of  the  Church  are  thus  represented,  viz., 

in  glory,  expectant,  and  militant. 

The  next  section,  which  begins  with  the  third  Sunday,  places 

before  us  our  adversary  the  devil,  and  Christ  the  Seeker  of  the 

lost.     The  fourth,  the  world  and  the  Spirit.     The  world,  with 

its  persecutions  of  the  faithful,  and  its  blindness  as  a  guide. 

.  The  fifth,  under  the  figure  of  the  ship,  describes  the  Church  in  its 

I    old  Jewish  condition  and  under  the  Gospel      In  the  first  taking 

nothing,  and  in  the  other  the  nets  are  full.  The  law  cannot  save. 

The  sixth  Sunday  declares  our  union  with  Christ's  death  and 

resurrection  by  baptism,  and  the  seventh  shows  forth  the 

miraculous  feeding  by  the  loaves,  typical  of  the  Eucharist. 
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The  next  portion  extends  from  the  eighth  Sunday  to  the 
thirteenth.  It  declares,  especially,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  begins  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  a  warning 
against  false  teachers. 

The  ninth  warns  against  the  abuse,  and  commands  a  spiritual 
use,  of  earthly  things.  The  tenth  concerns  spiritual  gifts  and 
the  danger  of  missing  the  time  of  their  visitation.  The 
eleventh  concerns  dispositions  with  which  God's  gifts  are  to 
be  received,  and  treats  of  pride  and  humility.  The  twelfth 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
Christ's  power  in  making  "  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb 
to  speak." 

The  fourth  section  commences  with  the  thirteenth  Sunday 
and  extends  to  the  eighteenth. 

The  thirteenth  begins  with  Christ  as  the  good  Samaritan,  who 
comes  to  our  wounded  humanity,  binds  up  its  wounds,  unites 
it  to  Himself  (setting  it  upon  His  own  beast),  bringing  it  to 
the  Inn  of  the  Church. 

The  fourteenth  tells  of  Christ  as  the  true  priest,  healing  the 
outcast  lepers  and  restoring  them  to  the  kingdom,  while  the 
Epistle  tells  of  the  new  life  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

The  fifteenth  declares  in  the  Epistle  the  believer's  glory  in 
Christ  Crucified,  and  the  protection  guaranteed  by  Christ  to 
His  followers  in  temporal  things. 

The  sixteenth  declares  the  power  of  faith  grounded  in  love, 
obtaining  through  Him  abundantly  above  all  we  ask  or  think, 
while  the  Gospel,  in  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  by  Jesus, 
tells  of  His  resurrection  power.  The  seventeenth  tells  of  good 
works  and  the  humility  which  should  characterise  Christians 
in  the  one  body  of  the  Church. 

The  fifth  section  begins  with  the  eighteenth  and  goes  to  the  end. 

The  Epistle  for  the  eighteenth  Sunday  speaks  of  Christians 
as  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  that  we  may  be  blame- 
less in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  while  in  the  Gospel 
Jesus  is  represented  as  convicting  the  Pharisees. 

The  Epistle  for  the  nineteenth  warns  us  to  put  off  concerning 
the  former  conversation  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  to 
grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  while  in  the  Gospel  Jesus 
is  represented  to  us  as  the  Son  of  Man  having  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins. 

The  twentieth  Sunday  teaches  Christians  to  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  uniting  in  the  church  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
worship,  while  the  Gospel  pictures  the  final  marriage  feast 
where  the  rejector  of  the  Church's  means  of  grace  is  repre- 
sented as  one  without  a  wedding  garment,  and  who  is  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness. 

The  twenty-first  bids  Christians  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
God,  while  the  Gospel  shows  the  power  of  faith  in  the  man 
who  believed  the  word  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him. 

The  twenty-second,  praying  that  Christians  may  be  without 
offense  till  the  day  of  Christ,  states  in  the  Gospel  the  neces- 
sity, of  charity  and  the  final  judgment  upon  that  wicked 
servant  who  had  not  compassion  on  his  fellows. 

The  twenty-third,  wherein  Christians  are  bidden  to  look  to  the 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  change  our  vile  bodies 
like  unto  His  glorious  Body,  declares  in  the  Gospel  Christ's 
condemnation  of  hypocrites.  The  twenty-fourth,  by  its  mira- 
cles manifests  Christ's  loving  mercy  and  power  of  resurrection 
over  the  dead,  while  the  Gospel  speaks  of  our  being  made 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Saints  in  light. 

If  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Epiphany  is  used  we  have  the  Gospel 
referring  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  while  the  Sunday 
next  before  Advent  bids  us  gather  up  the  fragments. 
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The  Incarnation  came  in  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy:  "A 
Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son." 

The  Incarnation  took  place  at  Nazareth.  The  day  kept  in  com- 
memoration is  March  25th. 

The  Announcement  was  made  by  the  Angel  Gabriel.  The  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  whom  all  generations  have  called  "Blessed,"  was 
the  voluntary  cooperative  human  instrument  of  the  Incarnation. 

God  hidden  in  nature  is  as  the  Word  hidden  in  Mary. 

Adoration  may  be  offered  to  Christ  shrined  in  Mary,  as  it  was  by 
the  unborn  infant,  S.  John  Baptist. 

Dispositions.  Grateful  love  to  God  for  uniting  humanity  to 
Himself  and  becoming  Head  of  a  new  creation. 

The  solemnity  of  Christ's  birth  is  observed  December  25th.  It  is 
in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  "And  thou  Bethlehem,  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor."  All  creation  was  represented  at  His 
Birth.  It  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  the  world's  rejection 
and  its  persecution  of  Christ. 

Golden  thought.  What  God,  as  immanent,  is  to  the  material 
universe,  that  the  God-man  dwelling  in  it  is  to  the  Church  or 
spiritual  one. 

Liturgical  observance.  It  is  an  old  custom  for  the'three  Eucharists 
to  be  celebrated  on  Christmas  Day.  One,  at  midnight,  com- 
memorating His  being  begotten  eternally;  at  dawn,  His  birth, 
and  entrance  into  the  world;  at  daytime,  His  birth  in  our  hearts. 

Liturgical  custom.  To  kneel  at  the  "Incarnatus  est"  in  the 
Creed  in  honour  of  our  Lord's  Nativity. 

The  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  is  kept  on  January  1st,  eight  days 
from  the  Birth.  Its  significance  is  of  a  twofold  character.  First, 
the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  Law,  as  coming  for  Man's  sake 
under  the  Law.  Second,  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
as  Saviour  or  Redeemer  from  the  Law. 

Golden  thought.  Man,  incapable  of  delivering  himself  from  the 
penalty  of  broken  law,  needs  a  deliverer.  The  feast  commemo- 
rates the  first  shedding  of  the  Precious  Blood  which  was  to  be 
consummated  in  its  completeness  on  Calvary. 

The  Circumcision  recognising  the  penalty  due  for  sin  —  Calvary 
consummating  the  divine  purpose,  makes  deliverance  from  it. 

Dispositions.  Humiliation  of  self  before  God  for  our  inherent  sin- 
fulness,  acceptance  of  our  condemnation  and  sin's  penalty,  trust 
in  the  all-sufficient  work  of  Jesus  as  our  Saviour. 

Liturgical  observance.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  English  Canon, 
"When  in  time  of  Divine  Service  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  men- 
tioned, due  and  holy  reverence  shall  be  done  by  all  persons 
present  as  it  has  been  accustomed." 

The  prophecy,  "The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  Light."  The  feast 
is  kept  on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas;  it  signifies  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ. 

By  liturgical  custom  four  manifestations  are  grouped  together. 
First,  the  manifestation  of  His  Person  to  the  Gentiles,  represented 
by  the  Magi,  who  worshipped  Him.  Second,  His  wisdom  to  the 
Doctors  of  the  Jewish  Law,  who  were  astonished  at  it.  Third, 
His  Messiahship  at  His  Baptism,  by  the  Heavens  that  were 
opened.  Fourth,  His  glory  to  the  disciples  at  the  first  miracle. 

Golden  thought.  The  significance  of  Christ's  actions,  primarily 
hidden,  was  subsequently  revealed  by  the  Spirit. 

Liturgical  observance.  Giving  of  alms  and  other  offerings,  and 
adoration  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God. 
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The  prophecy,  "The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 

His  Temple." 
The  Messiah  was  to  come  to  the  Temple.     As  the  Temple  has 

been  destroyed,  either  the  prophecy  was  not  a  true  one  or  Christ 

fulfilling  it  is  the  Messiah. 
The  second  Temple  was  made  more  glorious  than  the  first  by  the 

Presence  of  Christ.     The  world  could  not  discern  Him  as  hidden 

in  the  Eucharist;  it  cannot  now. 
He  was  spiritually  discerned  by  the  Saints,  Simeon  and  Anna,  who 

recognised  Christ,  as  the  faithful  recognise  Him  in  the  Sacrament. 
Liturgical  observances.     The  Feast  of  the  Presentation  is  often 

called  Candlemas,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the 

world  is  symbolised  by  the  procession  of  the  Faithful  bearing 

lighted  candles  which  have  been  blessed. 
Golden  thought.     Christ  in  the  Temple,  Light  of  the  world.     By 

baptism  we  are  made  children  of  light.     Let  us  walk  worthy  of 

our  vocation. 
Our  Lord  is  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  His  public  life  is 

divided  into  three  portions,  each  of  which  ends  with  a  significant 

action  on  a  hill. 
The  great  Forty  Days  ends  with  His  Ascension  on  Mount  Olivet. 

His  suffering  life  ends  on  Mount  Calvary,  His  prophetical  life 

on  Mount  Tabor. 
The  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration  is  a  visible  manifestation  of 

Christ  as  the  great  Prophet  and  the  Light  of  the  world. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  kept  in  the  Epiphany  season,  and 

with  greater  solemnity  and  general  observance. 
Our  Lord  came  as  the  fulfilment  of  many  prophecies. 
At  the  Transfiguration  Moses  and  Elias,  the  law  and  the  prophets, 

bear  witness  to  Him. 

The  three  Apostles  near  Him  are  representative  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations; the  disciples  and  the  multitude  below  are  represent- 
atives of  the  world,  waiting  in  their  impotency  for  the  coming 

of  Christ. 

Liturgical  observance.     The  renewal  of  our  Baptismal  and  Con- 
firmation vows  would  be  most  appropriate. 
Golden   thought;    Jesus   Christ  our   Light,   our   Teacher,   our 

Prophet,  in  whose  word  we  trust,  on  whom  alone  for  truth  we  rely. 
Christ's  redemptive  work  may  be  divided  into  two  portions.     His 

conflict  with  our  enemies,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 

God.     His  temptations  were  real  ones. 
The  first  Sunday  in  Lent  represents  Christ  in  His  conflict  with  the 

flesh,  the  world,  and  Satan.     Born  to  fight,  as  man  for  man 

against  his  foes,  He  may  not  call  upon  His  divine  nature  to  assist 

Him  in  the  conflict. 
He  is  also  bound  to  win  the  victory  in  the  way  God  had  appointed 

for  Him,  and  that  way  was  the  way  of  the  cross. 
By  His  victories  merit  was  won,  and  graces  developed.     In  union 

with  those  graces  and  reliance  on  that  merit,  Christians  win  their 

victories. 
As  it  was  prophesied  that  in  Adam  we  all  spiritually  died,  even  so 

in  Christ,  by  union  with  His  nature,  we  were  to  be  made  alive. 
Golden  thought ;  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  Who  strength- 

eneth  me. 

Devotional  practices.  Fasting,  withdrawal  from  the  world,  prayer. 
Triumphant  entry  of  Jesus  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  six  days  before 

His  Passion;    fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  "Behold  thy  King 

cometh  unto  thee." 
Symbolical  meaning  as  regards  His  Passion,  the  leading  forth 

and  the  separation  of  the  Lamb  for  the  Sacrifice. 
The  final  cleansing  of  the  Temple. 
Liturgical   observances.     The   benediction   and   distribution  of 

branches  of  palm,  the  procession  an  emblem  of  the  Christian's 

journey  toward  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Golden  thought.     "Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord." 
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f  In  Holy  Week,  together  with  Easter,  we  have  an  epitome  of 
our  Lord's  Life.     It  is  divided   into  three  parts. 


In  the  first  He  is  the  Prophet  teaching  in  the  Temple,  over- 
throwing the  objections  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Herodians,  and  to  His  disciples  declaring  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  His  Second  Coming. 


The  second  part  begins  with  the  scene  in  the  Upper  Chamber, 
Holy  where  the  formal  offering  of  Himself  as  priest  and  victim 

Week.  I    takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  Gethsemane  and  Calvary. 

In  the  one  He  makes  the  act  of  penitence  on  behalf  of  man- 
kind, with  whom  He  has  identified  Himself  as  its  representa- 
tive, and  on  the  other  submits  Himself  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  by  submission  to  it  makes  an  act  of  reparation  to 
God,  reconciles  God  and  man,  and  overcomes  death. 
The  second  part  reveals  His  descent  into  Hades  and  His 
deliverance  of  the  waiting  dead,  who  became  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect. 


§3 
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The  third  part  ushers  in  His  glorious  triumph  at  Easter,  and 
ends  with  the  Coronation  day  at  the  Ascension. 


The  Anglican  Church  has  lost  many  of  the  observances  of 
Holy  Week,  to  the  decay  of  its  faith  and  devotion.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that,  under  the  "jus  liturgicum"  of  the 
Bishops,  opportunities  of  devotion  should  be  increased. 
The  adoption  of  the  Three  Hours  Good  Friday  service  is  a 
movement  for  an  extension  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Prayer 
Book. 


There  might  well  be  the  benediction  and  distribution  of 
palms  and  a  procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  suppression 

Liturgical       I    of  the  Gloria,  the  silence  of  the  organ  and  bells  is  proper. 

observances.  |  The  office  of  tenebrse,  and  the  chanting  of  the  lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  the  white  Mass  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  holy  oils  by  the  Bishop  may  be  added  and 
the  presentation  of  the  cross  to  the  faithful  on  Good  Friday, 
during  Lent  the  Stations  of  the  Cross. 


It  would  be  worthy  of  the  Anglican  Church  if  it  studied 
and  learnt  something  in  the  way  of  devotion  from  the 
ancient  Churches  of  the  East.  We  do  not  live  in  an  age 
when  our  danger  is  that  of  superstition,  but  are  in  face  of 
the  condition  of  how  to  recover  or  preserve  a  declining  faith. 


[  Love  ever  demands  a  return  in  kind. 
Golden  I  He  died  for  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me. 

thoughts.        J  What  can  I  do  but  give  myself  to  Him. 

(.  It  must  be  love  for  love,  and  life  for  life. 


FESTIVALS  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
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In  the  Calendar  of  the  English  Church  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 

called  "Our  Lady." 
Our  Lord  speaking  from  the  cross  gave  her  to  S.  John  as  his 

mother,  and  8.  John  to  her  to  take  as  a  son. 
As  our  Lord  was  uttering  the  seven  great  words  for  the  benefit  of 

all  His  followers,  they  must  have  an  application  to  us. 
The  Christian  fellowship  and  love,  which  was  to  exist  between  all 

His  disciples,  was  to  have  as  an  examplejthat  which  He  instituted 

between  S.  John  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
As  in  a  special  way  Jesus  must  have  loved  her,  following  His 

example  shall  we  not  love  her  too? 
The  fear  of  so  exalting  her  as  to  obscure  the  devotion  due  our 

Lord  has  led  Anglicans  into  a  neglect  of  Christ's  command. 
True  and  loyal  devotion  to  Mary,  wonderful  in  her  unique  office, 

full  of  grace,  heroic  in  her  virtues,  has  ever  been  a  protection  to 

the  honour  due  our  Lord  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

In  the  English  Calendar  the  26th  of  July  is  noted  as  the  Feast  of 
S.  Anne,  Mother  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  honoured 
in  the  primitive  Church  as  the  parent  of  the  holy  Virgin. 

On  the  8th  of  December  is  commemorated  the  ' '  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary."  This  can  have  no  particular  reference 
to  the  Roman  dogma  of  the  "Immaculate  Conception,"  which 
was  promulgated  lately,  but  it  bears  a  witness  to  Mary's  unique 
gift  of  grace. 

On  the  8th  of  September  the  Church  commemorates  the  Nativ- 
ity of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  ' '  Shall  nations  keep  the  birth- 
days of  their  great,  and  the  Church  not  keep  the  birthday  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  honoured  of  her  saints?"  Tradition  gives 
Joachim  as  the  name  of  her  father. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  Church,  with  a  special  Collect,  Epistle, 
and  Gospel,  observes  the  day  as  "  the  Annunciation  of  our  Lady." 
How  much  we  owe  her,  remembering  she  was  not  a  mere  physical, 
but  a  voluntary  and  cooperative,  instrument  in  the  work  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Holy  in  her  original  character,  her  holiness  was  made  more  perfect 
by  that  most  intimate  union  with  God  in  her  womb.  "  Not  Eve 
in  Paradise  could  be  so  holy  as  the  Virgin  Mary  when  she  became 
a  paradise  herself." 

On  the  2d  of  July  there  is  noted  the  feast  of  the  "Visitation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."  It  is  associated  with  her  inspired  canticle  of  the 
Magnificat,  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  Church's  office  as 
the  great  and  ever-to-be-honoured  hymn  of  the  Incarnation. 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  Church  keeps  the  "Feast  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin."  It  was  made  memorable  by  the 
giving  to  the  Church  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  which  proclaimed  the 
glorious  Epiphany  of  Christ  to  all  nations.  The  submission  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  to  the  ceremony  was  of  like  order  in  its  humility 
to  Christ's  "suffer  it  to  be  so  now." 

The  honour  the  Anglican  Church  in  its  wisdom  does  her  in  its 
Liturgy  fails  in  practice  by  neglect,  as  the  Latins  err  by  excess. 
The  Eastern  Church  Liturgy  prays  for  the  increase  of  her  glory, 
while  it  asks  of  God  a  portion  in  her  prayers. 

"Making  mention  of  our  all  holy,  undefiled,  exceedingly  blessed 
Lady,  Theotokos  and  ever  virgin  Mary,  with  all  saints,  let  us 
commend  ourselves  and  one  another  to  Christ  our  God." 
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ARTICLE  IV.     THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.     THE  EPOCHS  IN  HER  LIFE 

f  The  Blessed  Virgin,  according  to  the  divine  predestination,  received 
for  her  great  office  special  gifts  of  grace  from  God. 

As  not  a  mere  physical  instrument,  but  as  a  voluntary  and  so  a 
moral  one,  she  cooperates  with  the  grace  given. 

Her  life  is  in  Holy  Scripture  hidden  from  us,  but  as  God  gave 
grace  to  S.  John  Baptist  before  his  birth,  we  may  believe  that  He 
did  so  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Her  early  life,  surrounded  with  legend,  is  hidden  from  us,  but  from 
the  Angel's  salutation  she  must  have  advanced  early  in  sanctity 
to  be  saluted  as  she  was. 

Her  response  to  the  Angel,  "How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not 
a  man?"  has  been  thought  by  some  of  the  Fathers  to  reveal  her 
dedication  to  a  state  of  virginity.  Otherwise  her  reply  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  one  approaching  consummated  wedlock. 

In  her  great  humility  she  had  resigned  that  office  which  was  dear  to 
Hebrew  women,  and  the  possible  hope  of  being  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  vision  of  God,  being  the  all  in  all  to  the  soul,  had  thus  early 
taken  possession  of  her  young  heart.  Her  inspired  outburst  in 
the  Magnificat  reveals  her  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  in  her 
paraphrase  of  Hannah's  song. 

Her  prompt  obedience  to  the  Angel's  message  reveals  a  wonderful 
training  in  self-abnegation  and  response  to  the  divine  will. 

For  thirty  years  she  dwells  with  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God;  every 
word  is  a  revelation,  every  kiss  a  sacrament.  She  is  filled  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  Law  as  it  reveals  Christ. 

She  is  purified  by  suffering,  by  the  hard  life,  the  jpurneyings,  the 
rejections;  the  sorrows  of  the  Hebrew  mothers  ring  in  her  ears; 
the  desolation  of  the  life  in  heathen  Egypt,  the  prophecy  of  the 
sword  that  shall  pierce  her  heart,  the  terrible  strain  at  the  loss  of 
the  Child,  all  tell  upon  her. 

She  keeps  all  these  things  and  His  words  and  acts  in  her  heart. 
She  lives  on  in  poverty  until  the  day  she  gives  Him  up  to  His 
tremendous  and  cross-ending  mission. 

She  is  with  Him  in  heart  during  His  public  life,  while  keeping  herself 
most  unobtrusively  in  the  background.  Yet  as  a  true  worker  for 
souls,  she  is  seen  bringing  His  unbelieving  cousins  to  Christ. 

She  cooperates  with  Him  in  His  prophetical  life.  She  is  also  found 
standing,  in  perfect  calmness  and  faith,  at  His  cross,  uniting  her 
will  to  His. 

Then  at  the  Resurrection  she  rests  in  hidden  places,  and  waits  the 
triumph  of  His  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  when,  assembled  with 
the  Apostles,  she  abides  the  personal  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

From  S.  John  we  learn  of  her  final  beatification  and  her  crowning 
with  glory. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  look  upon  Mary  as  upon  our  spiritual  Mother, 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  feasts  dedicated  to  her,  to  rejoice 
in  the  graces  bestowed  upon  her,  to  thank  God  for  the  glory  to 
which  He  raised  her,  to  study  to  imitate  her  humility,  fortitude, 
I    and  fidelity  to  grace,  to  ask  God  for  a  portion  in  her  prayers. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


PRINCIPAL  FEASTS  OF  THE  SAINTS  AND  ANGELS  AND  HOLT  DATS  IN  TOT 
ANGLICAN  CALENDAR 


Holy 
Angels. 

All  Saints. 

S.  John         f 
Baptist.        \ 
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Holy             f 
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Religious 
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Doctors. 
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Days. 


Additional. 


On  the  29th  of  September  is  kept  the  feast  of  "S.  Michael 
and  All  Angels."  S.  Gabriel  is  the  recognised  Angel  of  the 
Incarnation.  S.  Raphael  is  the  representative  of  the 
guardian  Angels  given  to  each  in  baptism.  Of  children, 
Christ  said  "their  Angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My 
Father." 

Feast  on  the  1st  of  November.  The  saints  of  the  old  and 
new  dispensations,  thus  commemorated,  are  those  now 
reigning  with  Christ  in  glory.  They  are  those  who  have 
heroically  corresponded  with  grace  and  become  purified  so 
as  to  be  able  to  attain  the  Beatific  vision.  The  Church 
recognises  them  by  the  miraculous  or  other  signs  God  gives, 
but  there  are  very  many  not  so  certified. 

f  The  Church  observes  his  nativity  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
\   his  beheading,  August  29. 

The  feasts  of  the  Apostles  and  S.  John  Baptist  are  com- 
memorated by  special  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel,  and  so 
are  two  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Angels  and  All  Saints.  S.  John's  martyrdom  before  the 
Latin  gate  is  kept  on  May  6,  his  death  on  December  27. 

S.  Stephen,  first  Christian  Martyr;  the  Holy  Innocents,  put 
to  death  by  Herod;  S.  Lucian,  priest,  January  9;  S. 
Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome;  S.  Vincent,  deacon;  Blasius,  an 
Armenian  Bishop;  S.  Valentine,  Bishop;  Boniface,  Bishop 
of  Mentz;  S.  Alban,  first  British  Martyr;  S.  Laurence, 
Archdeacon;  S.  Lambert,  Bishop;  S.  Cyprian,  Archbis- 
hop; S.  Deny;  S.  Crispin;  S.  Clement;  S.  George; 
Edmund,  king. 

S.  Prisca,  S.  Agnes,  S.  Agatha,  S.  Perpetua,  S.  Margaret  of 
Antioch;  S.  Faith,  S.  Cecilia,  S.  Catherine,  S.  Lucy,  other 
saintly  women,  S.  Anne,  Mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Ethelred. 

S.  Hilary,  Bishop;  David,  Archbishop  of  Menevia;  S. 
Chad  of  Litchfeld;  S.  Gregory  of  Rome;  S.  Martin;  S. 
Giles,  Abbot;  Eunurchus,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 

S.  Benedict,  founded  the  Benedictines;  S.  Ambrose,  Bishop 
of  Milan;  S.  Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  S. 
Dunstan;  Venerable  Bede;  S.  Jerome;  Remigius,  Bishop 
of  Rheims;  Machutus,  Bishop;  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln; 
Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Myra;  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Holy  Cross  Day,  September  14;  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
May  3 ;  Lammas  day,  August  1 ;  Feast  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  October  13.  In  the  American  Book  there  is  a 
Thanksgiving  day  for  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Church 
also  puts  forth  her  table  of  Vigils,  Fasts,  and  Days  of 
Abstinence. 

It  would  be  fitting  the  dignity  of  the  Anglican  Church  if 
her  members  began  to  commemorate,  as  was  the  custom 
of  early  times,  those  whose  great  sanctity  in  past  reforma- 
tion ages  has  endeared  their  memories  to  the  faithful. 
She  has  had  her  martyrs  in  King  Charles;  in  Laud,  Han- 
nington,  Patterson,  Bishops;  her  confessors  in  Keble, 
Pusey,  Forbes;  her  saints,  like  Carter;  her  noble  founders 
of  religious  orders. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
ARTICLE  I.     LEGAL  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH.     ITS  LAW 


The 
fundamental    , 
construction 
of  it. 

Jl1 

THE   < 
LAW. 

The  Law 
as  finally          ' 
established. 

1 

The 
chancels 
to  remain 

as  in 
times  past. 

1 

The  Ecclesia  Anglicana  existed  in  Britain  from  early  times, 
Apostolic  in  government,  Catholic  in  doctrine. 

The  religious  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  deprive 
her  of  her  Catholic  character.  She  held  the  Faith,  guarded 
by  the  Creeds  and  Councils  and  expressed  in  the  universal 
consent  of  Catholic  Christendom.  She  relieved  herself  of  the 
oppressive  burden  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy,  but  remained,  so 
far  as  organisation  was  concerned,  the  same  Church  after  as 
before  the  Reform.  This  is  the  declaration  she  constantly 
made  in  her  official  documents,  and  which  has  been  witnessed 
to  by  her  great  theologians,  statesmen,  and  historians. 

Bishops  like  Jewell  and  Laud,  statesmen  like  Gladstone,  jurists 
like  Selborne,  historians  like  Freeman,  are  in  this  matter  in 
accord.  Nothing,  says  the  latter,  was  further  from  the  mind 
of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth  than  that  of  establishing  a  new 
church. 

It  follows  from  this  that  what  was  not  repealed  or  done  away 
with  by  express  legislation  remained  part  of  the  law  or  custom 
of  the  Church.  This  should  be  the  fundamental  principle  of 
construction  applied  to  her  Prayer  Book  and  Formularies. 


In  respect  of  Ceremonial,  the  Church  declared  it  was  far  from 
her  purpose  "to  forsake  and  reject  the  Churches  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  in  all  things  which  they  held  in 
practice,  and  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  the  ceremonies 
which  doth  neither  endanger  the  Church  nor  offend  the  minds 
of  sober  men." 

After  a  prolonged  struggle,  lasting  from  1530  to  1661,  with 
Romanism  and  Puritanism,  and  the  conflicting  elements  within 
her,  the  Church  at  the  latter  date,  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, after  grave  and  prolonged  consultation,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Sectarians,  pronounced  her  final 
decision  in  the  matter  of  ceremonial,  and  embodied  it  in  a 
Rubric  which  became  law. 

' '  And  the  Chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past. 
And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  Ornaments  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  Times  of  their  Ministration 
shall  be  retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  hi  this  Church  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  in  the]  Second  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth." 


f  The  Chancels  were  to  remain,  not  as  they  had  been  in  the  time 
of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  but  as  they  were  previously, 
provided  with  an  altar  at  the  East  end,  a  Credence  table, 
Sedilia  for  the  priests,  and  altar  rails  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Laud. 

In  reestablishing  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Restorers, 
who  were  high  Churchmen,  first  of  all  deemed  it  necessary  that 
the  Chancel  should  be  arranged  after  the  ancient  manner. 
The  Rubric  was  viciously  violated  when  in  the  Georgian  period 
a  pulpit  was  placed  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  the  Chancel, 
with  a  clerk's  desk  beneath,  and  a  table  in  front  of  the  latter 
surrounded  by  a  rail. 

It  is  a  happy  sign  for  future  peace  that  in  the  religious  revival 
of  the  nineteenth  century  all  schools  have  been  returning,  in 
the  arrangements  of  their  Chancels,  to  the  Rubric  of  the 

[    prescribed  pattern. 
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The  Reformation  ended  with  the  Restoration,  and  in  1661 
the  Prayer  Book  received  the  final  revision  after  the  Savoy 
conference. 

It  gave  order,  and  embodied  it  in  a  Rubric,  respecting  the 
ornaments  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministers  thereof. 

The  technical,  legal  meaning  of  the  term  "ornaments"  is 
not  the  popular  one  of  decoration,  but  embraces  all 
articles  used  in  the  performance  of  the  Church's  Services. 

An  order  existed  previous  to  the  Revision  requiring  the 
Minister  to  use  such  ornaments  "at  the  time  of  Com- 
munion and  at  all  other  times  of  his  ministration  as  were 
in  use  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year 
of  King  Edward  VI." 

The  Presbyterians  present,  led  ?by  Barter,  objected  to  the 
retention  of  this  order,  as  it  would  bring  back  cope  and 
alb  and  other  vestments.  The  Church,  however,  not 
only  retained  the  matter  of  the  old  Rubric,  but  recast 
it  by  making  an  addition. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  thus  has  the  character  of  a  new 
law,  which  repeals  all  that  has  gone  before  it,  and  so  it  is 
to  be  construed  independently  by  itself.  It  is  obvious 
from  its  construction  that  the  intention,  as  was  especially 
declared  to  the  objectors,  was  to  bring  back  the  use  of 
the  Ancient  Ornaments  as  established  by  authority  at  a 
specified  date. 

The  revisers  had  to  do  with  very  subtle  and  clever  men,  who 
would,  if  possible,  evade  the  Rubric.  Now  had  the  former 
one  stood,  which  only  required,  as  seen  above,  that  certain 
vestments  were  to  be  used,  it  could  have  been  evaded  by 
saying  that  there  was  no  obligation  for  providing  them. 
They  could  not  be  used,  if  not  in  existence. 

It  was  necessary  therefore  to  imply  that  in  some  way  the 
ornaments  should  be  provided  for,  so  the  words  were  added 
that  the  ornaments  were  to  be  "retained."  The  new 
Rubric  read,  "Such  ornaments  shall  be  retained." 

The  term  "retained"  implied  two  things.  It  imposed  a 
duty  which  enforced  the  provision  of  the  ornaments. 
But  the  Revisers  provided  against  another  evasion. 

Lest  it  should  be  said  those  things  could  not  be  retained 
which  were  not  then  in  existence,  the  Rubric  did  not  say 
"the  ornaments"  were  to  be  retained,  but  "such  orna- 
ments," viz.,  similar  to  those  as  were  formerly  in  existence. 

Moreover,  they  were  to  be  such  ornaments  as  were  "in" 
the  Church  at  the  time  specified;  not  such  as  had  merely 
been  legalised,  which  would  not  put  them  "in"  the 
Church,  but  would  only  give  the  Church  a  right  to  them, 
but  such  as  were  in  the  Church,  i.e.,  in  use  in  the  Church, 
which  is  the  only  way  they  could  be  "in"  it. 

Again,  by  the  word  "retained"  the  Church  asserted  her 
continuity.  What  she  had  once  possessed  was  always 
here,  however  she  might  for  a  time  have  been  deprived 
of  them. 
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The  Rubric  authorised  the  use  of  such  Ornaments  as  were  by 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  Church  in  the  second  year  of 
King  Edward  VI. 

The  second  year  of  King  Edward  began  January  28,  1548,  ending 
at  midnight  January  27,  1549. 

This  Rubric  does  not  refer,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  to  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  for  though  the  bill  authorising 
this  Book  passed  Parliament  a  few  days  before  the  third  year 
of  King  Edward  began,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  bill  received 
the  Royal  assent,  by  commission  or  otherwise,  and  became  an 
act  or  law  until  the  third  year  of  King  Edward. 

While  ordinarily  acts  of  Parliament  go  into  operation  from  the 
first  day  of  the  session  in  which  they  are  passed,  it  is  otherwise 
when  some  other  date  is  explicitly  stated,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.,  which  was  not  to  go  into  opera- 
tion till  the  third  year. 

Moreover,  as  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  it  was  to  go  into  effect 
in  the  third  year,  until  it  had  thus  gone  into  use  (although  it  had 
been  legalised)  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  "in"  the  Church.  The 
Rubric  does  not  say  "such  ornaments  were  to  be  retained  and, 
etc., "  which  were  legalised  in  the  second  year,  but  which  were  not 
only  legalised  but  "  in  "  the  Church  at  that  time.  They  were  not 
"in  "  the  Church  till  the  Church  was  by  use  in  possession  of  them. 

The  Rubric  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI. 


The  better  opinion  is  that  the  Rubric  refers  to  those  things  which 
by  act  of  Parliament,  viz.,  "twenty-fifth  Henry  VIII.,"  gave 
sanction  to  all  the  old  Canons  dealing  with  Ceremonial  and 
Ornaments.  This  was  the  law  and  use  in  the  second  year  of 
King  Edward. 

One  reason  why  the  Church  went  back  to  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  for  its  standard  of  ceremonial  was  that  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  King  Edward  never  came  into  general  use,  and  neither 
it  nor  the  second  Book  were  in  use  except  for  a  very  short  time. 

It  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  unable  to  get,  as  she  wished,  the  first  Book  of  King  Edward 
taken  as  a  standard,  nevertheless  was  determined  to  continue  the 
religion  "as  left  by  her  father,"  and  so  had  the  Rubric  inserted 
which  continued  the  ceremonial  as  it  was  in  his  time. 


According  to  archaeologists,  the  Ornaments  of  the  Church  in  the 
second  year  covered  high  and  minor  altars,  a  reredos  covered 
with  imagery  and  painting,  an  altar  shelf,  frontals,  side  curtains 
or  riddles,  altar  cloths,  altar  candlesticks  which  differed  in 
number,  chalice,  paten,  corporal,  pall  and  burse,  a  censer,  pro- 
cessional cross,  and  processional  torches.  There  was  usually  the 
rood.  Alcuin  Club  Tracts,  No.  I. 

The  Ornaments  for  the  Minister  for  the  Communion  consisted  of 
the  amice,  alb,  girdle,  stole,  the  maniple,  and  chasuble,  which 
all  together  were  called  the  vestment.  Dalmatic  and  Tunic 
were  used  by  the  Gospeller  and  Epistler,  and  silk  copes  were 
worn  by  the  clergy  in  procession  and  at  censing  the  altars. 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  for  the  cause  of  Christ  if  ceremonial 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  party  contention.  The  long  disuse 
might  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  its  non-adoption  by  low  Church- 
men, while  the  legality  might  be  allowed  to  priests  and  congre- 
gations desiring  the  same. 

In  America  the  Church,  by  the  omission  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric, 
has  been  left  to  develop  its  ceremonial,  under  episcopal  super- 
vision, in  accordance  with  its  Catholic  heritage. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.     THE  HOLT  EUCHARIST 
ABTICLE  I.     THE  EASTWARD  POSITION 


EASTWARD 
POSITION 
AS  DECLARED 

IN  THE 

PRATER 
BOOK. 


The  Rubric  in  the  Anglican  liturgy  reads  thus:  "When  the  Priest, 
standing  before  the  Table,  hath  so  ordered  the  Bread  and  Wine,  that 
he  may  with  more  readiness  and  decency  break  the  Bread  before  the 
people,  and  take  the  Cup  into  his  hands,  he  shall  say  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration." 

At  whatever  side  of  the  Table  the  clergyman  stands,  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ.  In  the  pulpit  he  represents  Him  as  the  prophet,  at  the 
Table  or  Altar  as  the  priest. 

The  position  should  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  party  question, 
but  as  belonging  to  things  held  in  common. 

A  loyal  churchman  will  simply  seek  to  know  what  the  Rubric  means, 
and  loyally  conform  to  its  direction. 

In  construing  the  Rubric  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  Rubric  is  to  determine  the  place  where,  at  this  point  of 
the  service,  the  priest  should  stand. 

The  Rubric  must  be  so  construed,  therefore,  as  not  to  leave  the  priest 
to  a  choice,  but  as  determining  the  one  position  which  he  should  take. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  Table  had  been  moved  about,  and  there 
was  much  diversity  of  practice.  At  the  Restoration  this  Rubric  was 
made  to  settle  the  priest's  position  and  prevent  Puritan  evasion. 

First,  it  is  stated  that  the  priest  shall  be  found  "standing  before  the 
Table."  The  obvious  reason  why  no  point  of  the  compass  was  men- 
tioned was  because,  as  the  Table  might  be  moved  at  will  by  the  Puritan 
faction,  no  one  particular  place  could  be  designated  by  any  one  point 
of  the  compass. 

What  would  be  north  or  south,  right  or  left,  would  be  changed  by  every 
changed  position  of  the  Table.  The  makers  of  the  Rubric  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  mark  the  point  they  had  in  mind  by  some  other 
terminology. 

What,  then,  does  the  term  "before"  in  reference  to  the  Table  signify? 
It  may  have,  taken  by  itself,  one  of  two  meanings.  It  may  mean 
"in  the  presence  of." 

But  it  cannot  have  that  meaning  here,  because  in  that  case,  at  whatever 
side  of  the  Table  the  priest  stood,  he  would  be  before  it.  The  Rubric, 
if  so  construed,  would  then  fail  of  its  purpose  of  designating  the  one 
place  where  the  priest  should  stand.  "Before"  cannot  then  mean 
"in  the  presence  of,"  but  must  mean  some  one  particular  place. 

To  learn  what  this  is,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  legal  rule  of  con- 
struction, that  like  words  in  any  law  must  be  construed  as  having  the 
same  meaning. 

Now  the  word  "before"  is  used  designedly  in  the  Rubric  twice.  The 
priest  is  not  only  to  stand  "  before  the  Table,"  but  to  break  the 
bread  "before  the  people." 

As  the  object  of  the  Rubric  is  to  determine  the  place  the  priest  is  to  take, 
"before  the  people"  cannot  mean  "in  the  presence  of  the  people," 
but  must  be  construed  as  marking  some  one  locality  or  position. 

It  can  have,  therefore,  but  one  signification.  It  cannot  mean  behind 
the  people,  nor  can  it  mean  on  one  side  of  the  people.  It  can  only 
mean  in  front  of  the  people. 
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THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  LEGAL  ONE 


Having  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  word  "before"  in  the  Rubric,  we 
must  legally  apply  it  to  all  the  clauses  in  which  it  occurs. 

Since  the  word  "before"  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  each  clause  of 
the  Rubric,  and  the  priest  is  directed  by  the  Rubric  not  to  stand  behind 
the  people  or  on  either  side  of  them,  but  they  being  behind  him,  he  is 
placed  in  front  of  them;  so  likewise  he  is  bidden  by  the  same  words 
"before  the  Table"  not  to  stand  behind  the  Table,  or  at  one  end  or 
side  of  it,  but  in  front  of  it. 

The  term  "before  the  people"  means,  therefore,  somewhere  in  front  of 
them,  and  the  term  "before  the  Table"  somewhere  in  front  of  it.  The 
rubrical  direction,  so  far  as  examined,  places  the  priest  thus  somewhere 
between  the  Table  and  the  people.  That  he  should  be  next  to  the 
Table  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  Rubric,  which  bade  the 
priest  to  kneel  down  at  the  Table,  and  then  he  was  subsequently  bidden 
to  stand  up. 

But  with  the  acumen  developed  by  contact  with  ingenious  Puritan 
evasions  the  revisers  added  two  further  directions  to  designate  the 
priest's  position. 

Having  placed  the  priest  between  the  Table  and  the  people,  he  must 
then  so  stand,  not  next  to  the  people,  but  near  the  Table,  that  "he 
may  order"  or  arrange  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

Moreover,  lest  he  turn,  or  half  way  turn,  towards  the  people,  he  must  so 
stand,  not  move,  not  turning  round,  but  turned  to  the  Table  so  as  to 
break  the  Bread  and  "take  the  Cup  into  his  hands,"  i.e.,  both  hands. 
This  places  him  next  to  the  Altar  with  his  back  to  the  people. 

When  Bishop  Wren  was  tried  for  standing  eastwards  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  obeying  the  Apostolic  injunction  "to 
do  everything  in  decency  and  order";  and  when  the  Bishops  came  to 
formulate  the  new  Rubric,  they  incorporated  into  it  his  plea,  saying 
that  the  position  they  assigned  was  the  one  in  which  the  priest  could 
with  "more  readiness  and  decency  break  the  Bread  before  the  people." 

There  is  nothing  in  Scripture,  antiquity,  church  custom,  or  common 
sense  that  implies  that  any  spiritual  benefit  accrues  to  the  people  from 
seeing  the  fraction  of  the  Bread  or  the  priest's  action,  or  any  reason  to 
show  that  the  makers  of  the  Rubric  had  this  idea  in  mind. 

It  may  satisfy  the  minds  of  some  to  observe  that  the  priest,  taking  the 
eastward  position,  identifies  himself  thus  with  the  people  by  taking  the 
same  attitude  towards  the  Table  they  do;  while  if  he  goes  to  the  north 
end  he  separates  himself  from  them. 

He  no  more  turns  his  back  on  the  people,  than  the  lay  priests  in  the 
front  pews  turn  their  backs  on  those  behind  them. 

As  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  contention, 
so  it  is  hoped  in  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  this  contention  may  cease, 
and  the  Rubric,  according  to  its  legal  construction,  be  obeyed  by  all. 
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The  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  sick  is  not 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

In  those  primitive  times  to  which  this  church  appeals,  the 
custom  existed  as  testified  by  SS.  Justin  Martyr,  Chrysos- 
toru,  and  many  others. 

From  the  third  century  the  Sacrament  was  reserved  for 
ready  communion  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

As  a  church  governing  itself  by  ancient  teaching,  reserva- 
tion therefore  cannot  be  held  contrary  to  its  own  standard 
of  faith. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Article,  that  says  the  Sacrament  was 
"not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted 
up,"  etc.,  does  not  condemn  the  Church's  own  use  of  reserv- 
ing the  Sacrament  after  the  actual  communion  of  the 
people,  and  singing  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  before  It.  The 
Church  does  not  contradict  herself. 

Reservation  was  allowed  by  the  English  Reformers  in  King 
Edward's  first  Prayer  Book;  and  the  Ornaments  Rubric 
of  1661,  by  covering  the  use  of  the  pyx,  allows  of  it.  It 
is  not  against  Reformation  principles. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  retains  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  reservation  for  the  sick  is  expressly  provided 
for  by  rubric,  showing  that  the  two  are  not  incompatible. 

The  House  of  American  Bishops  declared  in  their  pastoral  of 
1895  "that  the  Ordinary  may  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity 
authorise  the  reserved  Sacrament  to  be  carried  to  the  sick." 

Reservation  cannot  therefore  be  held  to  contradict  the 
Church's  doctrine  or  be  condemned  by  the  Articles 


The  instruction  given  to  the  sick,  not  able  to  receive,  to 
make  a  spiritual  communion,  does  not  do  away  now,  more 
than  formerly,  with  the  bringing  of  the  Sacrament,  or 
supply  its  place. 

For  the  priest,  according  to  the  Sarum  and  York  Missals, 
was  to  say,  "Brother,  in  this  case  true  faith  and  good  will 
suffice  thee.  Only  believe  and  thou  hast  eaten." 

Yet  the  Sacrament  was  in  those  days  reserved  and  carried 
to  the  sick. 


The  intention  of  the  Rubric  requiring  consumption  at  the 
end  of  the  service  must  be  gathered  from  the  Rubric  itself, 
and,  as  its  analysis  shows,  it  was  to  protect  the  Sacrament 
from  profanation. 

It  begins  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  species,  which  would  be  irrelevant  if 
the  intention  was  simply  to  forbid  reservation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  curate  may  have  the  unconsecrated  to 
his  own  use,  but  the  consecrated  must  be  consumed. 

The  Revisers  did  not  merely  say  "it  must  be  consumed," 
for  they  knew  that  the  crafty  Puritans  would  then  take  it 
home  and  consume  it  irreverently. 

To  guard  against  this  likely  profanation,  the  Rubric  begins 
by  saying  "  It  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  church." 
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ARTICLE  II   /  ^eserva^on  no'  contrary  to  the  Intention 
\    or  Lanffuage  of  the  Rubric. 

It  would  still  be  open  to  the  Puritan  evader  to  say  he  would  wait 
till  the  congregation  had  departed.  Therefore  the  Rubric 
requires  him  to  consume  "immediately  after  the  Blessing." 

He  could  still  plead  that  the  amount  remaining,  which  he  had 
purposely  caused  to  be  considerable,  did  not  with  propriety 
allow  of  it. 

Forestalling  this  subterfuge,  the  Rubric  bids  him  associate  with 
himself  "  such  other  of  the  Communicants  as  he  shall  then  call." 

It  would  still  be  easy  to  express  one's  unbelief  by  standing  and 
talking  about  the  Holy  Table.  Therefore  a  further  direction 
is  given  that  the  consecrated  elements  should  be  "reverently" 
consumed. 

It  is  thus  a  legal  demonstration  that  the  intention  was  not  to 
forbid  reservation,  but  guard  against  irreverence. 

Nor  does  a  strict  legal  interpretation  forbid  reservation,  for 
the  Rubric  must  be  interpreted  in  conformity  with  its  inten- 
tion and  controlled  by  it. 

Being  in  the  nature  of  a  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
priest's  office,  it  must  be  construed  strictly  and  so  as  not,  if 
possible,  to  interfere  with  it. 

Reservation  was  enjoined  by  the  "Constitution"  of  Arch- 
bishop Peckham,  1279,  and  made  the  law  of  England  by  25 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19,  which  legalised  existing  constitutions  and 
so  Reservation. 

The  Rubric  cannot  alter  this  law  unless  found  to  be  in  itself 
inconsistent  with  it;  or  incapable  of  receiving  some  other 
than  a  prohibitive  construction,  and  this  cannot  be  done. 

It  is  proved  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  Reservation  by  the 
fact,  that  in  pre-reformation  times,  there  were  like  rubrical 
directions  to  consume  what  remained,  along  with  the  custom 
that  called  for  reservation  for  the  sick. 

Again,  as  the  Rubric  must  be  construed  strictly,  and  according 
to  its  intention,  a  prohibitive  construction  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  applied  to  it,  if  open  to  any  other,  as  it  is. 

For,  according  to  well-known  legal  principles  of  construction 
the  Rubric  is  patent  of  two  interpretations.  The  words  may 
be  taken  in  either  a  mandatory  and  imperative,  or  a  declara- 
tive and  directive  sense. 

The  words  may  mean  that  the  elements  "hi  all  cases  must  be 
consumed,"  or,  when  consumed,  "this  is  the  way  or  manner 
of  it." 

This  distinction  is  one  recognised  as  valid  and  applied  by  clergy 
to  other  Rubrics.  "Then,"  it  is  ordered,  "shall  follow  the 
sermon." 

This  does  not  mean  there  shall  always  be  a  sermon,  but  when 
there  is  one  this  is  the  place  for  it.  So  "here  shall  be  sung  a 
hymn,"  1  which  was  often  omitted. 

Again,  the  elements  are  to  be  consumed  by  the  priest  and  such 
other  communicants  "as  he  shall  then  call."  This  does  not 
oblige  him  to  call  any,  if  in  his  judgment  not  necessary. 

The  Rubric  says  the  elements  "shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the 
church,"  but  it  is  not  a  principle  of  statutory  construction 
that  negative  words  make  a  statute  mandatory  or  imperative. 

"This  principle"  (Endlich  on  Interpretation,  p.  610)  "cannot 
be  sustained."  The  Rubric  is  not  a  universal  negative. 

The  Rubric  relates  to  a  particular  service,  and  forbids  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  church  of  the  Sacrament  as  part  of  that  service. 
It  relates  to  the  manner  of  the  disposition  of  the  elements 
required  to  be  consumed. 

1  The  old  American  Rubric  after  the  Canon. 
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ARTICLE  III.     RESERVATION  or  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  IN  AMERICA 

It  having  been  demonstrated  that  two  constructions  of  the  Rubric  are 
possible,  it  does  not  necessarily  forbid  Reservation,  but  allows  of  it. 

We  have  seen  that  a  legal  and  strict  construction  of  the  Rubric  in  the 
English  Book  allows  of  Reservation. 

In  the  American  Prayer  Book  the  argument  is  stronger,  for  the  Rubric 
has  been  changed,  and  the  change  brings  its  wording  in  accord  with 
a  permissive  reservation. 

The  English  Rubric  reads,  "If  any  remain  of  that  which  was  conse- 
crated, it  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  Church." 

The  American  Rubric  changes  this.  It  does  not  declare  that  any  of 
the  consecrated  elements  remaining  "shall  not  be  carried  out,"  but 
implies  that  some  so  remaining  need  not  come  under  this  rule. 

For  the  American  Rubric  says,  not  that  the  consecrated  elements 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  service  are  to  be  consumed,  as  the  English 
Book  does,  but  only  those  that  "remain  after  the  Communion." 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  The  English  Rubric  refers  to  the 
service  as  a  whole,  and  the  elements  that  remain  are  to  be  consumed 
when  the  service  is  finished.  The  American,  however,  takes  cogni- 
sance o.  the  Prayer  Book  distinction  between  the  "  service  as  a  whole  " 
and  the  "Communion  of  the  people." 

We  find  this  distinction  plainly  noted  in  the  Rubric  in  the  ordering 
of  priests.  It  says,  "The  Communion  being  done,"  then  certain 
collects  shall  be  read;  the  Communion  being  thus  recognised  as 
"done"  before  the  whole  service  is  ended.  The  two  are  distinct. 


THE 
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Now  the  American  Rubric  orders  not  the  consumption  of  the  conse- 
crated elements  that  remain  at  the  end  of  the  service,  as  the  English 
Book  does,  but  those  that  remain  after  the  Communion  of  the 
people.  This  is  very  different. 

This  change,  and  the  limitation  of  the  consumption  of  the  elements  to 
those  that  remain  from  the  amount  needed  for  the  Communion, 
implies  that  there  may  be  other  consecrated  elements  which  need  not 
be  so  consumed. 

The  priest  may  therefore  lay  aside,  before  proceeding  to  give  the 
Communion,  sufficient  of  the  consecrated  elements  for  the  sick, 
which,  not  being  connected  with  the  "Communion,"  he  is  not  obliged 
to  consume. 

Is  it  asked  how  and  why  this  change  in  the  American  Rubric  took 

Clace?    The  answer  is  that  the  American  canon  was  largely  influenced 
y  the  Scotch  Liturgy. 

The  Scotch  book  and  custom  provided  for  the  reservation  for  the  sick. 

The  Scotch  Rubric  reads  thus,  "According  to  the  universal  custom  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Priest  may  reserve  as  much  of  the  Conse- 
crated Gifts  as  may  be  required  for  the  Communion  of  the  sick  and 
others  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  Consecration  in  the  Church." 

In  connection  with  this,  in  the  prayer  of  Consecration  in  the  Scotch 
Liturgy,  reference  is  made  to  some  receiving,  other  than  those  present. 
For  not  only  for  themselves  who  were  present  are  prayers  made,  but 
for  "Whosoever  shall  be  partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion,  may 
worthily  receive  the  Most  Precious  Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ." 
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Now  the  American  Liturgy  adopted  this  petition  and  made  it  part  of  its 
Canon.  The  prayer  read  thus,  "Humbly  beseeching  Thee,  that  we,  and 
all  others  who  shall  be  partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion,  may  be  made 
one  body  with  Him,  that  He  may  dwell  in  them,  and  they  in  Him." 

The  ending  "that  He  may  dwell  in  them,"  which  was  altered  at  the  last 
revision  for  alleged  grammatical  reasons,  was  a  confirmatory  proof  that 
the  Canon  implied  there  would  be  other  partakers  of  this  Sacrament, 
than  those  present,  for  whose  reception  reservation  would  be  necessary. 

The  expression  retained  "thai  we,  and  all  others  who  shall  be  partakers  of 
this  Holy  Communion,"  as  the  prayer  in  the  American  Book  reads, 
implies  that  there  are  others  than  those  present  who  may  do  so. 

Thus  in  the  adoption  of  this  petition  from  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  which 
implies  the  reception  by  others  not  present,  we  find  the  reason  why  the 
English  form  of  the  Rubric  concerning  the  consuming  of  the  elements 
was  altered  in  America,  and  in  a  way  to  allow  of  reservation. 
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It  did  this  by  changing  the  direction,  to  consume  what  remained  of  that 
which  was  consecrated,  to  what  remained  after  the  Communion. 

The  not  unusual  reservation  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  by  clergymen  of  different  schools,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  by  way  of  contemporaneous  exposition; 
and  the  carrying  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  sick,  though  not 
common,  was  recognised  as  lawful  in  the  cases  of  epidemics  and  on  special 
occasions. 

Bishops  and  Canonists  in  America,  in  the  last  century,  when  no  party 
question  was  involved,  have  admitted  the  lawfulness  or  allowableness  of 
reservation  for  the  sick 

In  the  interests  of  priests  who  may  be  called  on  any  time  of  day  or  night, 
and  of  the  sick  who  desire  to  receive  sacramentally  and  who  cannot  bear 
the  strain  of  a  prolonged  service,  the  practice  of  a  reverent  reservation  is 
to  be  encouraged. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book  so  to  prescribe  the 
manner  of  reservation  as  to  prevent  the  devotional  use  of  It  by  the  faithful. 

For  after  the  communions  of  priest  and  people  have  been  made,  and  so, 
as  it  is  argued,  the  intention  of  the  Institution  has  been  fulfilled,  the 
Church,  not  confining  herself  to  that  alone,  reserves  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  devotionally  sings  her  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  which  She  has  trans- 
posed to  this  place,  before  It. 

Our  Church  does  not,  like  the  sects,  pass  the  Sacrament  to  persons  sitting  in  their 
pews,  but  compels  them  to  go  up  to  the  Altar  and  kneel,  and  it  would  tend  to  drive  the 
Holy  Spirit  away  from  our  communion  if  any  hindrances  were  placed  in  the  way  of 
devotion  to  our  Lord's  sacramental  Presence. 


TO 

Ctoer  toltt&Oi  Crinitp, 
FATHER,  SON,  AND  HOLY  GHOST, 

AND    TO 

OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST, 

•WHO   HAS   BEDEEMED    US   BY   HIS    PBECIOUS   BLOOD   AND    SAVES   US 

IN   HIS    HOLT    CHURCH, 

THE    PILLAR   AND    GROUND    OF   THE    TRUTH, 

GIVING   DEVOUT  THANKS    FOR    PLACING    US    WITHIN   THE   ANGLICAN    COMMUNION, 
IN    WHICH    WE    HAVE    LIVED    AND    MEAN   TO    DIE, 

LET   US   HOLD   FAST 

THE   PROFESSION   OF   OUR   FAITH   WITHOUT   WAVERING, 

LOOKING    FOB   THAT   BLESSED    HOPE   AND    GLORIOUS   APPEARING 

OF   THE 

GREAT  GOD  AND  OUR  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST, 

WHEN    THE    KINGDOM    SHALL   BE    GIVEN    TO    GOD    THE    FATHER,    AND    GOD 
SHALL   BE   ALL    IN   ALL,    AND    TIME    SHALL    CEASE 

AND    WE    BE    GATHERED    INTO 

THE    RESTFUL    ETERNITY    OF   THE    "NOW"    OF   GOD. 
EVEN   SO    COME,    LORD    JESUS. 

AMEN. 
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ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD,  nature,  17; 
how  apprehended,  17;  communi- 
cable and  incommunicable,  17; 
activity  and  repose,  17;  their, 
content,  18,  22 

BAPTISM,  HOLY,  nature  and  institu- 
tion, 105;  minister,  106;  mode, 
106;  necessity,  106;  adult  sub- 
jects, 107;  infants,  107;  types, 
108;  New  Testament  references, 
108;  effects,  109;  gift  of  regener- 
ation, 109;  past,  present  and 
future  effects,  109;  obligations 
contracted  by,  no;  necessity  of 
co-operation,  no;  its  motives, 
no;  duties,  no 

BATTLE    or    LIFE,    The,    man's 
triple  nature,  158;   three  roots 
of  sin,  158;  our  three  enemies 
and  three  allies,  158 
BEATITUDES,  The,  181,  188 
jst   Beatitude,    actual    poverty, 
181;    spiritual  poverty,   181; 
blessing,  181 

2nd  Beatitude,  nature  of  mourn- 
ing, 182;  blessing,  182 
yd  Beatitude,  advance  from  puri- 
ficative  to  illuminative,   183; 
true  meekness,  183;    reward, 

183 

4th  Beatitude,  connection  with 
foregoing,  184;  nature  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  184;  bless- 
ing, 184 

$th  Beatitude,  nature,  185;  mo- 
tives, 185;  result,  185 

6th    Beatitude,    advance    from 


illuminative  to  unitive,  186; 
purity  of  heart,  186;  reward, 
186 

7th  Beatitude,  Christian's  voca- 
tion, 187;  true  peacemaker, 
187;  how  exercised,  187; 
blessing,  187 

8th  Beatitude,  blessing  of  perse- 
cution, 1 88;  various  forms, 
188;  reward,  188 

BEATIFIC  VISION,  200;  sight  of 
God,  200;  light  of  glory,  200; 
object  of  vision,  200;  consum- 
mation of  creation,  200 

CAPITAL  SINS,  The  Seven,  self-love 

their  source,    159;    pride,   159; 

envy,    159;    anger,   160;    cove- 

tousness,  160;   sloth,  161;   lust, 

161;  gluttony,  161 
CARDINAL  VIRTUES,  four  virtues 
as  a  whole,  172 

Temperance,  definition,  173;  cul- 
tivation, 173;  growth,  173 

Prudence,  vigilant,  174;  judi- 
cious, 174;  wise,  174;  perse- 
vering, 174 

Justice,  origin  and  definition, 
175;  finds  exercise  in  three 
forms,  relation  to  God,  neigh- 
bor, ourselves,  175 

Fortitude,  definition,  176;  Soul's 
knight  errant,  176;  union 
with  God's  will,  176;  as  re- 
lated to  world,  Church  and 
ourself,  176 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  The,  faith  and 

works,  154;    law  and  freedom, 
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154;  Christian  ideal,  154;  Justi- 
fication, 155;  general  agree- 
ments, 155;  Protestant  and 
Catholic  doctrines,  155;  causes 
of  justification,  156;  efficient 
cause,  156;  instrumental  cause, 
156;  subjective  cause,  156; 
formal  and  final,  156;  Christ  our 
model,  189;  the  true  Vine,  189; 
our  life  transmitting  virtues, 
189;  our  life  in  union  with 
Christ,  190;  life  of  the  Spirit, 
194 

CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION,  love  the 
principle  of,  199;  its  progressive 
stages,  199;  absolute  attained 
in  Beatific  Vision,  200 

CHURCH,  The,  its  end,  63;  origin 
and  Head,  63;  four  develop- 
ments, 63;  law  of  its  growth,  64; 
prophecies  concerning,  64,  65; 
earthly  historical  life,  65,  66; 
continuity  of  organism,  66 

CHURCH  CATHOLIC,  nature,  67; 
establishment,  67;  three  divi- 
sions, 68;  visibility,  68;  four 
marks,  69;  community  of  parts, 
70;  organization,  70,  71,  73; 
authority,  74,  75;  interrelation 
of  Church  and  Scripture,  76,  77 

COMMANDMENTS,  The,  162,  171; 
Decalogue  in  general,  162 

COMMANDMENT,  ist,  163;  God 
a  Person,  163;  Sovereignty, 
163;  personal  relationship,  163; 
our  duty  to  Him,  163 

COMMANDMENT,  2nd,  unlawful  use 
of  images,  164;  lawful  use  of 
art,  164;  latria  and  dulia,  164 

COMMANDMENT,  3rd,  revealed  re- 
ligion, 165;  its  authority,  165; 
sanctions  and  prohibitions,  165 

COMMANDMENT,  4th,  rests  on  a 
positive  command,  166;  days 
change,  166;  memorial  char- 


acter, 166;  what  forbidden  and 
allowed,  166 

COMMANDMENT,  5th,  love  its 
basis,  167;  the  authority  rep- 
resentative, 167;  the  mutual 
obligations,  167;  duties  of  par- 
ents to  their  children,  168;  how 
to  bring  them  up,  168 

COMMANDMENT,  6th,  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  169 

COMMANDMENT,  7th,  transmis- 
sion of  life,  169 

COMMANDMENT,  8th,  property 
God's  gift,  170;  sins  against 
it,  170 

COMMANDMENT,  gth,  sins  against 
reputation,  170 

COMMANDMENT,  ioth,  the  joy  of 
loving  God,  171;  the  misery 
of  mammon  worship,  171 

CONFESSION,  nature,  119;  power, 
119;  attending  advantages,  119; 
when  to  be  used,  119;  abandon- 
ment, 120;  reparation,  120 

CONFIRMATION,  origin,  in;  titles, 
matter,  and  form,  in;  minister, 
in;  efficacy  of ',  112;  the  inward 
gift,  112;  contrast  with  Bap- 
tism, 112;  the  Spirit's  abiding 
presence  in,  113;  three  effects  of, 
113;  seven-fold  gift  bestowed 
by,  113;  its  recipients  and 
Church's  care,  114;  baptized  in 
state  of  grace,  114;  errors  con- 
cerning, 114 

CONSECRATED  PLACES,  211,  212; 
propriety  of  meeting  places  with 
God,  21 1 ;  symbols  of  religion, 
21 1 ;  in  early  times,  212;  sym- 
bolism in  modern  Churches,  212 

CONTRITION,  nature,  118;  kinds, 
118;  qualities,  118 

CONVERSION,  necessity,  157;  signs 
of  unconverted  state,  157;  the 
calls  of  God,  157 
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CREATION,  nature  of,  28;  proofs 
of,  29;  results  of,  30;  six  epochs, 
31,  33;  final  end  of,  34 

EASTWARD  POSITION,  as  declared 
in  Prayer  Book,  237,  238 

EUCHARIST,  HOLY,  its  preemi- 
nence, 131;  its  dignity,  131; 
author,  132;  three-fold  charac- 
ter, 132;  its  definition,  133; 
matter  and  form,  133;  objec- 
tions, 133;  doctrines  of  Zwingli, 
Calvin,  and  Luther,  134,  135; 
Catholic  doctrine,  135;  types 
in  Old  Testament,  136;  use  in 
New  Testament,  136;  teaching 
of  Christ  on  Real  Presence,  137; 
institution  declares  Real  Pres- 
ence, 138;  Fathers  witness  to 
Real  Presence,  139;  Pusey's 
testimony  of  Fathers,  140;  sacri- 
fice of,  141;  nature  of  sacrifice, 
141;  presence  of  sacrifice  in 
Gospel  system,  141;  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  instituted  by  Christ, 
142;  when  and  how,  142; 
sacrifice  in  its  relation  to  Heav- 
enly presentation  and  Calvary, 
143;  in  its  relation  to  Paschal 
Lamb  and  Day  of  Atonement, 
143;  its  efficacy,  143;  Eucharist 
a  Sacrament,  purpose,  144;  ef- 
fects, 144;  character,  144;  obli- 
gations, 144 

EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS,  The, 
Poverty,  Chastity,  Obedience, 
JQSj  by  whom  given  and  why, 
195;  nationals,  195;  for  special 
persons,  195;  reward,  195; 
Christ  the  exemplar,  196;  Apos- 
tles trained  in  poverty  and 
obedience,  197;  recognition  and 
development  on  Church,  189; 
scriptural  instances,  198;  her- 
mits, 198;  monks,  198;  friars, 


198;    clerks  regular,  198;    their 

value  as  witnesses,  198 
EXISTENCE  OF  GOD,  proofs  onto- 

logical    or     metaphysical,     14; 

appeal  of  beauty,   16;    ethical, 

16;  historical,  16 
EXTERNAL  OPERATIONS  OF  GOD, 

of  the  Father,  26;    of  the  Son, 

27;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  27 

FUTURE  LIFE,  The,  concerning  the 
individual,  certainty,  present 
life,  particular  judgment,  pre- 
paratory state,  78,  79;  concern- 
ing humanity,  mission  of  hu- 
manity, earthly  end,  second 
advent  of  Christ,  80;  nature  and 
duration  of,  for  the  just,  triumph 
of  goodness,  81 

GRACE,  in  itself,  as  created,  pur- 
pose, relation  to  different  human 
states,  90;  relation  to  the  will, 
distribution,  predestination,  oo; 
medicinal,  91;  its  application, 
91;  its  Catholic  sense,  91; 
different  kinds  of,  actual,  tran- 
sient and  preparatory,  92;  habit- 
ual, justifying  and  permanent, 
92;  relations  to  freedom,  93; 
God's  designs  hi  concession  of, 
93;  free  will,  93;  reciprocal 
action,  93;  response  of  will  to 
action  of,  94;  resistance  of  will 
to,  94;  gratuitousness  and  uni- 
versality of,  95;  inequality  and 
difference  in  distribution  of,  95; 
means  of  communication,  95 

INTERIOR  NATURE  OF  GOD,  sim- 
plicity of  essence,  23;  duality  of 
internal  operations,  24;  Trinity 
of  persons,  25 

JUSTIFICATION,  155;  general  agree- 
ments, 155;  Protestant  and 
Catholic  doctrines,  155;  causes 
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of  justification,  156;  efficient 
cause,  156;  instrumental,  156; 
subjective,  156;  formal  and 
final,  156 

LITURGY,  The,  primitive  and  theo- 
logical usage  of  term,  207; 
sameness  of,  207;  necessity  of 
its  Church  authorization,  207; 
stability  and  beauty,  207;  use 
of  music  in,  209;  parts  sung  by 
priest  and  people  respectively, 
210;  liturgy  of  Apostles,  220, 
223;  Eastern  and  Western  forms, 
222;  summary  of  liturgies,  223; 
drama  of  Anglican,  224;  the 
Liturgical  year,  225,  227;  princi- 
pal feasts  of  our  Lord,  228,  230; 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  231, 
232;  feasts  of  saints  and  angels 
in  Anglican  calendar,  233 

LITURGY  OF  APOSTLES,  220,  223; 
Holy  Eucharist  celebrated  in 
obedience  to  Christ,  220;  order 
of  Liturgy,  220;  features,  220; 
ceremonial,  220;  patristic  wit- 
nesses to  Liturgy,  221,  222; 
varieties,  222;  Oriental  and 
Western  forms,  222;  summary  of 
the  Liturgies,  223 

MAN,  nature,  35;  origin,  36,  37; 
final  end,  38;  proofs  of  degenera- 
tion, 39:  results  of  degeneration, 
40;  restoration,  41 

MAN  RESTORED  BY  JESUS  CHRIST, 
grace,  sacraments,  prayers,  85; 
natural  powerlessness  of  man, 
86;  Christ  Redeemer,  Restorer, 
86;  need  of  conversion,  86 

MAN'S  SIN  AND  SINFULNESS  RE- 
MOVED, supernatural  means,  87, 
88;  grace  created  and  uncreated, 
89;  temporal  and  personal  mis- 
sion, 89;  God's  life  extended  hi 
soul,  89 


MATRIMONY  HOLY,  sacramental 
character  confirmed  by  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  127; 
character,  128;  monogamy,  128; 
indissolubility,  128;  kinds  of 
marriage,  129;  matter  and  form, 
129;  blessing,  129;  obstacles, 
129 

Music,  a  gift,  206;  used  hi  Divine 
service,  206;  ordered  in  Old 
Testament,  206;  employed  in 
New  Testament,  206;  beauty, 
holiness,  and  personal  and 
Church  use,  208;  essential  qual- 
ities as  to  the  Liturgy  and  its 
form  and  antiquity,  209;  what 
should  be  sung,  210;  Plain  song, 
210;  parts  of  Liturgy  sung  by 
Priest  and  People  respectively, 


ORDERS,  HOLY,  necessity,  121; 
mediatorial  nature,  121;  repre- 
sentative character,  121;  found- 
er, 122;  necessity  of  the  exten- 
sion of,  123;  Apostolic  agency, 
1 23 ;  difference  between  prophets 
and  presbyters,  124;  evolution 
of  the  three  orders,  124;  final 
establishment,  124;  the  Church's 
priesthood,  125;  the  priestly 
title  of  its  ministers,  125;  priestly 
powers,  125;  the  giving  of,  126; 
minister,  126;  subject,  126; 
matter  and  form,  126 

ORNAMENTS  OF  ANGLICAN  CHURCH, 
234,  236;  fundamental  construc- 
tion of  law,  234;  law  as  finally 
established,  234;  position  of 
chancels,  234;  the  legal  orna- 
ments, 235;  meaning  of.  Second 
year  of  Edward  VI,  what  orna- 
ments rubric  covers,  236 

OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  pre- 
existence  of,  42;  prophecies  and 
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types  of,  43,  45;  incarnation, 
46;  necessity  of  incarnation,  46; 
earthly  life,  48,  50;  holy  ending 
of  life,  51;  seven  last  words,  51; 
character,  52;  redemption  of 
man,  by  53,  54;  glorified  life 
of,  55,  575  divinity  of,  58,  60; 
heresies  concerning,  51,  62 

PENANCE,  need  of  a  remedy  for 
post-baptismal  sins,  115;  in- 
stituted Sacrament,  115;  mat- 
ter and  form,  116;  punishments, 
116;  minister  of,  117;  effects  of, 
117;  dispositions  for  reception, 
118 

PRAYER,  definition  of,  145;  ad- 
vantages, 145;  purposes,  145; 
necessity  on  man's  part,  146; 
on  the  part  of  God,  146;  efficacy 
of,  146;  commended  by  Christ's 
example,  147;  conditions  of 
acceptable  prayer,  147;  answers 
to  in  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
148;  objections,  149;  kinds, 
149;  life  of,  149 

PRAYER,  THE  LORD'S,  213,  219; 
name,  213;  general  character, 
213;  divisions,  213;  excellence, 
214;  Christian  character,  215; 
salutation,  215;  the  petitions 
severally,  216,  219;  doxology, 
219 

PREDESTINATION,  what  is  predesti- 
nation, 96;  God's  foreknowl- 
edge, 96;  His  will,  96;  errors 
concerning  grace  and  Calvinism, 
97;  Pelagianism,  97;  Armini- 
anism,  97 

PUNISHMENT,  as  due,  98;  repro- 
bation, 98 

REASON,  insufficiency  of,  8;  agree- 
ment of  faith  with,  9;  en- 
lightened by  Divine  help,  13 


RELIGION  REVEALED,  fundamental 
duties,  4;  preservation,  5;  pro- 
gressive development,  5;  exist- 
ing monuments,  5;  Christianity 
the  perfection  of,  6;  blessings 
of,  7 

RESERVATION,  239,  242;  not  con- 
trary to  the  Anglican  faith  or 
articles,  239;  not  forbidden  by 
rubric  requiring  consumption, 
239,  240;  American  rubric  of 
answers,  241,  242 

REWARDS,  salvation  and  reward, 
98 

SACRAMENTS,  definitions,  99;  anal- 
ysis, 99;  characteristics,  99; 
Divine  institution,  100;  source, 
author,  foreshadowings,  fitness, 
100;  ministration,  101;  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Apostles,  101; 
witnessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
101;  and  the  Church,  101; 
purposes  of  their  institution,  102; 
witnesses  of  the  faith,  102; 
God's  pledges  to  us,  102;  seals 
of  grace,  102;  harmony  of  the, 
103;  between  themselves,  103; 
with  seven  stages  of  life,  103; 
with  Church's  needs,  103;  with 
our  union  with  Christ,  103;  with 
final  aim  of  religion,  103;  valid- 
ity of  the,  104;  subjects,  104; 
on  what  dependent,  104;  neces- 
sary disposition,  104 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  191,  193; 
Beatitudes,  181,  188;  Temple 
Idea,  191;  salt  of  earth,  191; 
light  of  world,  191;  city  set  on 
hill,  191;  altar,  191;  Law  of 
Love,  marriage,  192;  oaths  and 
speech  to  our  neighbor,  192; 
behavior  to  opponents,  192; 
love  to  enemies,  192;  alms, 
prayer  and  fasting,  192;  the 
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life  of  love,  193;    love  our  life, 
193;  with  God  in  Christ,  193 
SPIRIT  LIFE,  Of  the,  194 

THEOLOGICAL  VIRTUES,  177,  180 
Faith,  human  and  divine,   177; 
character  of  divine  faith,  177; 
entirety  of  divine  faith,  177 
Hope,  true  and  false,  178 
Charity,  nature,  179;   necessity, 
179;    great  value,   179;    how 
increased,    179;     its   degrees, 
180;  action,  180;  reward,  180 

UNCTION,  HOLY,  origin,  130;  na- 
ture, 130;  effects,  130 


WORSHIP,  203,  212;  necessity  of 
exterior  and  sensible,  203;  dual- 
ity corresponding  to  man's 
nature  and  needs,  203;  character 
of,  203;  result  of,  203;  revealed 
principles  of,  204;  use  of  music, 
204;  consecrated  places  for,  204; 
the  Liturgy,  204;  Feast  days, 
204;  legal  ornaments  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  204;  East- 
ward position  of  celebrant,  204; 
reservation  legal  in  America 
and  England,  204;  dual  form 
ordained  by  God,  205;  its 
Liturgical  revealed  principles, 
205 
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